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There is no digi: Magazine in all the World more Charmingly Interesting, and more Genuinely Attractive than The 
' Christian Herald. Wherever it is read, it proves a Veritable Inspiration. From 
New Year’s Day to New Year's Eve Every Issue of The Christian Herald 
Sparkles with Radiant Literary Gems in Exquisite, Artistic Setting, and, like a 
Refreshing Breeze, a Wholesome and Helpful Optimism Pervades Its Every Page. 


Absolutely Clean, Exceptionally Entertaining, and Beautifully Illustrated, frequently 
in Superb Color Effects, The Christian Herald is an Ideal Family Magazine, 
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Christian Herald for Fifty- Two Weeks, and Esther Single- 
ton’s Splendid Book, entitled, “Greatest Wonders of the 
World,” together with our Beautiful “Surprise” Calendar 
for 1907, all charges prepaid, on receipt of Only $2.00 


What This Great Book Contains 


“Greatest Wonders of the World” is a most Extraordinary Book. 
The Pictures, Forty-three in number, are all Photographic, executed in 
Double-Tone Ink on High-Grade Coated Paper. 366 pages are devoted 
to Classic Contributions from the pens of the Foremost Writers of the 
World, describing graphically the Stupendous Marvels of Creation, which, 
from time immemorial, have challenged the admiration and the wonderment 


of the entire World. It is Beautifully Bound in Red Silk Cloth and Gold. 
It Covers the Whole World 


Among the Greatest Wonders of Nature described in this Work are, 
“Mont Blanc,” “The Dead Sea,” “Vesuvius,” “Sahara,” “Niagara,” “The 
Cedars of Lebanon,” “The Giant’s Causeway,” “Gibraltar,” “The Big Trees 
of California,” “Etna,” “The Mammoth Cave,” “The Great Geyser of 
Iceland,” “Yellowstone,” “The Nile,” “The Lake of Pitch,” and many others. 
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Our Superb 1907 “SURPRISE” Calendar 
In Artistic Presentation, the Book is a Wonder in Itself, and once you get it you would Never Part with it for what You Paid for it. If you 
differ with us, Send it Back and we will Refund the Full Amount. We Always Refund Money when so Requested, Asking No Questions. 


Do Not Miss this Magnificent Calendar 
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evidently brimful of happiness within. On opening the lattice, the Sweet face of “Papa’s Darling” and her Two Pets appear at 
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MARGARET E. SANGSTER our Beautiful “Surprise” Calendar for 1907, all Charges Prepaid. 


ss For $2-00 we will send The Christian Herald until Jan.1, | The Christian Herald 
1908, Our Beautiful 1907 Calendar, and Miss Singleton’s “Greatest Wonders of . rk 
the World,” all Charges Prepaid. Money Promptly Refunded if not Pleased. Address, 200 to 220 Bible House, New Yo 
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i D PARIERS«* FOUNTAIN PEN 


y >< A SENSIBLE; PRACTICABLE AND USEFUL GIFT 
“FOR FATHER.MOTHER, BROTHER. SISTER,WIFE OR SWEETHEART 


ened Price List of the Geo. S. Parker “Lucky Curve” Fountain Pen 








Has the 


PAT NE 


JAN.9 04 APL 4.99. 


GEO.S.PARKER <avp) FOUNTAIN PEN aousneal » — 
JANESVILLE [iicKy “gE TOUNTAM PE = 4 


No. 1. Plain Barrel Parker renga Curve. Price, $1.50. 
‘Lucky Curve ” Screw Joint. Does not have the “Anti-Break” Cap. Either over or under Feed 
of any Parker * Lucky Curve” made, 


A very good pen and warranted. It is the lowest in price 





No. 20. Price, $2.50. Screw Joint. 


Chased or Plain. 


Other Sizes at $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 and $7.00. 


One of the most popular numbers we make. Can be supplied in either black or mottled rubber. Fine, medium, coarse or stub pen as wanted, 





indsome pen. 


other, ladies’ size, considerably smaller. 


N PEN “ee htpeceaiemiee 


No. 6. Fountain, Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Size, Gold Mounted. Price, $3.00. 


Has beautifully chased barrel, in a great variety of patterns, fitted with gold bands. It is made in two sizes—one size same as shown in engraving, the 





No. 24. Price, $4.00. Screw Joint. 


Plain or Chased Barrel. 


y the higher price necessary for the larger and 
rence $10.00 would not 
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No. 16. Gold, $6.00. 


No. 16, same pattern as above, Solid 18 k. 


If you want “to spend as much as $5.09 or $6.co for a fancy fountain pen you need have no fear of regretting selecting this style. 
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Pearl] barrel with gold bands. Gold filigree on cap. Name plate, so the name of owner can be engiaved on same. ‘This cut does not 





The cut shows the general style. The 


Price, $12.00 each for K. of P., K. of 


the feed channel faster than is used in writing, either by 
expansion of air in the reservoir or a_ sudden jar, or for 
any reason whatsoever. In the old style pen no pro- 
vision is made for these exigencies. If the pen leaks it 
simply leaks, or if it ‘ blots,’’ it blots. In the Parker 
Spearhead Ink Controller the feeder is provided with a 
number of little reservoirs on either side of the ink 
channel which act in perfect harmony with the laws 
laid down in physics, and each little reservoir gathers 
up the surplus ink and holds onto it so tenaciously that 
it is almost impossible to loosen its grasp until drawn 


I larger than the general run of pens and they are purchased by those who know just what they want, and can afford to pa 
finer pen. If you feel like spending $4.00 for a fountain pen, and purchase this pen, we feel safe in saying one year 
buy it if another could not be purchased. It has a ** feel” too, all its own. 
coe a 
nue = nie 
No. 14. Pelee, $5.00. Sterling Silver Filigree. 
Tl over the vulcanite, making a most striking looking pen. Space is reserved on name plate for engraving name of owner. 
will wear for many years. Price, $6 00. 
cg et ~~ eel 
~ IN Cis 
No. 15. Price, $7.00. 
One ttiest in our line of fancy pens, 
gin to show the beauty of this magnificent creation. 
2 PURE we art Ss Arita Ag FOUNTAIN CEN Sete 
ANESVIL Euy CURVE) WIS.U.5.4 
PAT UUNE 30,9 UJANGS4 APL499 
Emblem Pens. Barrels Plain or Fancy. 
For e we show this pen. We are prepared to supply the Parker Pen with the emblem of almost any of the more prominent orders. 
emblem is on solid (not how 5 Sa band. Makes a fine present for some secret order man. 
Blue Lodge Chapter, Shrine, Knight Temple (last two $12.50) and others. 
D r see some friend take the cap off the through the ink channel, which is a capillary channel, 
t end of a fountain pen and then look 
finally take a piece of paper and wipe 
off If you have you may be sure it was not 
al y Curve Fountain Pen. 
J \ Do you mean tosay that thiscommon and 
dis f re is eliminated in the Parker?” THIS SHOWS THE LUCKY CURVE 
J y we do, for, to prevent that trouble to the mouth of the feeder, where it is in turn delivered 
y Curve was invented. DRY AND °° the side of the barrel and by it carried 
g t everyone who uses a fountain pen CLEAN along to the reservoir, and the feed chan- 
d Parker?” nel is quickly emptied. Consequently when 
G « the cap is next removed from the Parker Pen, the nozzle 


e people do not take the time as 

y rm themselves as to what to buy and 

"\ ind buy something merely because 
themselves of something better. 

1 \ please tell me how it is the Lucky 

Parker cleanly when others soil the 


TO ILLUSTRATE 


q common kind of fountain pens you will find, 
nozzle from the barrel, that the feeder 
is xtensive with the thread end. Un- 


scre r and you will find the feeder extendirg 
for nce and in the form of a curve—hence 
tl Curve.’ This curved end is made 
SO s face is in position it will just touch 
ag the barrel. This face also has a little 


slit ch communicates with the main chan- 
ne r. Justassoon as the fountain is inverted, 
as arried in the pocket, the ink passes down 


More than 710,000 of the best dealers sell the PARKER. 


is found as dry and clean as when the pen was first put 
in the pocket. In the common and old style pens of 
other makes nothing has been made to provide for care 
of ink in the feed channel after the pen has been re- 
turned to the pocket and which has caused so many 
blackened fingers and dissatisfaction in using. ‘The 
feeder, as said before, in the OLD STYLE PENS, is 
cut square off with or nearly to the end of the screw and 
the ink cannot return to the reservoir. 

G No intelligent person would, knowingly, run into 
trouble if they could avoid it; and a safe rule in pur- 
chasing a fountain pen and not be imposed upon, is to 
unscrew the nozzle and examine the thread end. 

@ See that it has the Lucky Curve. 

q Ifit has a cut off feed and no provisior for prevent- 
ing the spilling of ink over the nozzle, let it severely 
alone, unless you enjoy inky fingers. 


THE SPEARHEAD INK CONTROLLER 


q This is to a fountain pen what a governor is to a 
steam engine. Occasionally ink may be forced out of 


up into the ink channel again, which writing will do. 
@ Every part of the Parker Pen is thoroughly tested 
and tried before being sent out. Every workman who 
has anything to do with the construction of the pen, 
takes a personal pride in his work, realizing that every 
pen that is sold goes into the hands of some one w ho is 
expecting a perfect pen. It is the oe of the 
Parker Pen Co. and all those en- 
ag ner gaged in the manufacture of this well 
THE BEST WE Known article, to make it the best we 
KNOW HOW know how; to make it so that every 
pen will please the purchaser to such a degree that he 
will, in turn recommend it to his friends. To do this, 
we must have an honest pen, and a pen capable of 
many years of satisfactory use. We therefore authorize 
every dealer who sells the Parker Pen to guarantee the 
pen to give satisfaction, and to issue the ‘* Lucky Curve 
Club" Certificate, or Accident Policy, with every Parker 
Pen sold, guaranteeing the pen not only to do satisfac- 
tory work, but insuring against breakage of all parts of 
the Fountain, with the exception of the gold pen, for a 
period of one year from the date of sale. 


Won?’t you make it a point to inquire of yours and see for yourself 


the advantages of the LUCKY CURVE? If your dealer does not sell the Parker, we will be glad to fill your order direct. Our 
beautifully ilustrated Catalog awaits your request. 











THE PARKER PEN CO., - - 


96 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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Jor centuries the painters of Venice 

have seized and made their own the 
objects they loved most in this wondrous 
City by the Sea. Canaletto, ignoring 
every other beautiful thing, laid hold of quays backed by lines 
of palaces bordering the Grand Canal, dotted with queer 
gondolas rowed by gondoliers, in queerer hoods of red or 
black, depending on the guild to which they belonged. ‘Turner 
stamped his ownership on sunset skies, silver dawns, illu 
minations, /éles, and once in a while on a sweep down the 
canal past the Salute, its dome a huge incandescent pearl. 
Ziem tied up to the long wall and water steps of the Public 
Garden, aflame with sails of red and gold: he is still there 

was the last I heard of him, octogenarian as he is. Rico 
tacks his card to garden walls splashed with the cool shadows 
of rose pink oleanders dropping their blossoms into white 
and green ripples, melting into blue. As for me—I have laid 
hands on a canal—the Rio Giuseppe—all of it-—from_ the 
beginning of the red wall where the sailors land, along its 
crookednesses to the side entrance of the Public Garden, and 
sO past the rookeries to the lage on, Where the tower of Castello 
is ready to topple into the sea. 

Not much of a canal—-not much of a painting ground really, 
to the masters who have gone before and are still at work, but 
a truly lovable, lovely, and most enchanting pos- 
session to me their humble disciple. Once you 
get into it you never want to get out, and, once 
out, you are miserable until you get in again. 
On one side stretches a row of rookeries—a maze 
of hanging clothes, fish-nets, balconies hooded 
by awnings and topped by nondescript chimneys 
of all sizes and patterns, with here and there a dab 
of vermilion and light red, the whole brilliant 
against a china-blue sky. On the other runs the 
long brick wall of the garden,—soggy, begrimed; 
streaked with moss and lichen in bands of black 
green and yellow ochre, over which mass and 
sway the great sycamores that Ziem loves, their 
lower branches interwoven with cinnabar cedars 
gleaming in spots where the prying sun drips gold. 
Only wide enough for a barca and two gondo 
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By £ Hopkinson Smith 











las to pass this canal of mine. Only 
deep enough to let a wine barge through; 
so Narrow you must go all the way back 
to the lagoon ii vou would turn your 
gondola; so short you can row through it in five minutes; 
every inch of its water surface part of everything about it, so 
clear are the reflections; full of moods, whims, and fancies, this 
wave space—one moment in a broad laugh coquetting with a 
bit of blue sky peeping from behind a cloud, its cheeks 
dimpled with sly undercurrents, the next swept by flurries of 
little winds, soft as the breath of a child on a mirror; then, 
when aroused by a passing boat, breaking out into ribbons 
of color—swirls of twisted doorwavs, flags. awnings, flower- 
laden balconies, black-shawled Venetian beauties—all upside 
down, interwoven with strips of turquoise sky and green 
waters—a_ bewildering, intoxicating jumble of tatters and 
tangles, maddening in detail, brilliant in color, harmonious 
in tone: the whole scintillating with a picturesqueness beyond 
the ken or brush of any pa nter living or dead. 

On summer dayvs—and it is always summer days for me in 
Venice (the other fellow can have it in winter.)—evervbody 
living in the rookeries camps out on the quay, the women 
sitting in grouys stringing beads, the men flat on the pavement 
mending their nets. On the extreme outer edge of this quay 
hanging over the water, reaching down, hold- 
ing on by a foot or an arm to the iron rail, 
are massed the children—millions of children 

I never counted them, but still I say millions 
of children. This has gone on ever since I 
staked out my claim—wWwas a_ part of the 
inducement, in fact, that decided me to move 
in and take possession—!oats, children, still 
water, and rookeries being the ingredients out 
of which I concoct combinations that some 
misguided people take home and say they 
feel better for. 

If you ask me for how many years I have 
been sole owner of this stretch of water I must 
refer you to Loretta. She had lived just five 
summers when my big gondolier, Luigi, pulled 
her dripping wet from the canal, and she had 














lived all of sixteen, ab- 
sorbing all their beauty 
and warmth, when I 
last saw her and when 
all I have to tell hap- 
pened. And yet, now I 
come to think of it, 
Loretta’s little mishap 
does not go back far 
enough. My claim was 
really staked out before 
she was born, (I am still 
in possession—that is— 
I was last year, and 
hope to be this,) and 
her becoming part of its 
record is like the sticking 
of two pins on a chart, 
—the first marking her 
entrance at five and the 
second her exit eleven 
years later. All the 
other years of my occu- 
pation—those before her 
coming and since her 
going—have been, of 
course, full of the kind 
of joy that comes to a 
painter, but these eleven 
years—well, these had 
all this joy and then, 
too, they had—Loretta. 

I was in the bow of 
the gondola when the 
first of these two pins 
found its place on the 
chart, working away like 
mad, trying to get the 
exact shadow tones on 
a sun-flecked wall of one 
of the rookeries. Luigi 
was aft, fast asleep, his 
elbow under his head: I 
never object, for then 
he doesn’t shake the 
boat. Suddenly from 
out the hum of the 
children’s voices came a scream vibrant with 
terror. Then a splash! Then the gondola 
swayed as if a barca had bumped it, and 
the next thing I knew Luigi’s body curved 
through the air, struck the water, making an 
enormous souse, and up came Loretta on Luigi’s 
hand, her plump, wet little body resting as 
easily . tray on a waiter’s palm. Another 
sweep with his free arm, and he passed up the 
dripping child and clambered up beside her. 

That was a great day for me! I had been 
looked upon heretofore as a squatter: possessing 








certain rights, of course, and more or less wel- 
come because of sundry lire expended for the 
temporary use of fishing boats with sails up, — 
but still interloper. Now I became one of 


the thousand families and the million children. 
These were all in evidence in less than ten sec- 
Che peculiar quality of that scream had 
done it. Not only from the top story of the 
highest rookery did they swarm, but from all the 
campo around, way back to the shipyards, as well. 
Luigi pushed the gondola to the quay and I 


lifted out the water-soaked, blue-lipped little 


onds. 


tot, her hair flattened against her cheeks,—she 
was laughing now,—‘‘It was nothing,” she 
said, “‘my foot slipped,”— and placed her in 
the hands of the longest-armed fishwife; and 
then Luigi disappeared into a door, level with 


the quay, from which he reappeared ten minutes 
suit of dry clothes, the property of a 





man, and of so grotesque a fit that he set 
the population in a roar, the trousers reaching to 
his knees and the cuffs of the coat to his elbows. 


My Luigi, you might as well know, is six feet and 


an inch, with the torso of a Greek god and a face 
that is twin to Colleone’s, and, furthermore, is 
quite as distinguished looking as that gentleman 
on horseback, even if he does wear a straw hat 
ypper helmet. 


instead of 


After this Loretta became part of my estab- 
lishment, especially at luncheon time, Luigi 
hunting her up and bringing her aboard in his 
arms, she clinging to his grizzled, sunburned 
neck. Often she would spend the rest of the 
day watching me paint. All I knew of her anti- 
cedents ar.u life outside of these visits was what 
Luigi told me. She was born, he said, in the 
shipyards, and at the moment lived in the top 
of the rookery nearest the bridge. She had an 
only sister, who was ten years older; the mother 
was the wife of a crab fisherman who had died 
some years before; the two children and mother 
were cared for by a brother crab fisherman. 
His son Francesco, if report were true, was to 
marry the sister when she tirned fifteen, Fran- 
cesco being four years older. This last reference 
to Francesco came with a shake of the head and 
a certain expression in Luigi’s eyes which told 
me at once that his opinion of the prospective 
groom was not for publication—a way he has 
when he dislikes somebody and is too polite to 
express it. 

“Fishes for crabs, like his father?” I asked. 

“Yes, crabs and young girls,” he answered 
with a frown. ‘“‘A poor lot, these crab catchers, 
Signore. Was it the charcoal or a brush you 
wanted ?”’ 

Francesco did not interest me,—nor did the 
grown-up sister; nor the mother, over whom 
Luigi also shrugged his shoulders. It was Loret- 
ta’s chubbiness that delighted my soul. 

Even at five she was an entrancing little body. 
One can always tell what the blossom will be 
from the bud. All the essentials of beauty were 
in evidence in Loretta’s case: dark, lustrous, 
velvety eyes; dazzling teeth—not one missing; 
jet-black hair—and such a wealth of it, almost 
to her shoulders; a slender figure, small hands 
and feet; neat, well-turned ankles and wrists, 
and rounded plump arms above the elbows. 

‘“What do you intend to do, little one, when 
you grow up?” I asked her one morning. She 
was sitting beside me, her eyes following every 
movement of my brush. 

“Oh, what everybody does. I shall string 
beads and then when I get big like my sister I 
shall go to the priest and get married, and have 
a ring and new shoes and a beautiful, beautiful 
veil all over my hair.” 

“So! And have you picked him out yet?” 

“Oh, no, Signore! Why I am only a little 
girl, But he will surely come,—they always 
come.” 

These mornings in the gondola continued until 
she was ten years old. Sometimes it was a melon 
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held high in the air that tempted her; or a 
basket of figs, or some huge bunches of grapes; 
or a roll and a broiled fish from a passing cook- 
boat: but the bait always sufficed. With a little 
cry of joy the beads would be dropped, or the 
neighbor’s child passed to another or whatever 
else occupied her busy head and small hands, 
and away she would run to the water steps and 
hold out her arms until Luigi rowed over and 
lifted her in. She had changed, of course, in 
these five years, and was still changing, but only 
as an expanding bud changes. The eyes were 
the same and so were the teeth—if any had 
dropped out, newer and better ones had taken 
their places; but the hair was richer, fuller, 
longer, more like coils of liquid jet, with a blue 
sheen where the sky lights touched its folds. 
The tight, trim little figure, too, had loosened out 
in certain places—especially about the chest and 
hips. Before many years she would flower into 
the purest type of the Venetian—the most beau 
tiful woman the world knows. 

At sixteen she burst into bloom. 

I have never seen a black tulip, but if inside 
its shroud of coal-black, glossy enfoldings — so 
like Loretta’s hair—there lies enshrined a mouth 
red as a pomegranate and as enticing, and if 
above it there burn two eyes that would make 
a holy man clutch his rosary; and if the flower 
sways on its stalk with the movement of a 
sapling caressed by a summer breeze;—then 
the black tulip is precisely the kind of flower 
that Loretta bloomed into. 

And here the real trouble began,—just as 
it begins for every other pretty Venetian, and 
here, too, must I place the second pin in my 
chart. 

It all came through Francesco. The older 
sister had died with the first child, and this 
crab catcher had begun to stretch out his claws 
for Loretta. She and her mother still lived 
with Francesco’s father, who was a widower. 
The mother kept the house for all——had done 
so for Francesco and her daughter during their 
brief married life. 

In her persecution Loretta would pour out 
her heart to Luigi, telling how they bothered 
her,—her mother the most of all. She hated 
Francesco,—hated his father,—hated  every- 
body who wanted her to marry the fisherman. 
(Luigi, poor fellow, had lost his own daughter 
at five years of age, which accounted, I always 
thought, for his interest in the girl.) 

One morning she called to him and waited 
on the quay until he could hail a passing barca 
and step from the gondola to its deck and so 
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** Against the wall stood Loretta; ghastly white, impassive, calm” 
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ashore. Then the two disappeared through 
the gate of the garden. 

“Every day she must pay a boy two soldz, 
Signore, to escort her to the lace factory—-” 
he explained on his return. “The boy is sick 
to-day and so I went with her. She is too 
pretty to go alone. But their foolishness will 
stop after this;—these rats know Luigi.” 

From this day on Loretta had the Riva to 
herself. 

II. 

So far there has been introduced into this 
story the bad man, Francesco, with crab-like 
tendencies, who has just lost his wife; the 
ravishingly beautiful Loretta; the girl’s mother, 
of whom all sorts of stories were told—none to 
her credit; big tender-hearted Luigi Zanaletto, 
prince of gondoliers, and last, and this time 
least, a staid old painter who works in a gondola 
up a crooked canal which is smothered in trees, 
choked by patched-up boats and flanked by 
tattered rookeries so shaky that the slightest 
earth quiver would tumble them into kindling 
wood. 

There enters now an 
other and much more 
important character, 
one infinitely more inter- 
esting to my beautiful 
Lady of the Shipyards 
than any grandfather 
gondolier or staid old 
painter who ever lived. 
This young gentleman 
is twenty-one; has a 
head like the Hermes, 
a body like the Fauns, 
and winsome, languish 
ing eyes with a light in 
their depths which have 
set the heart of every 
girl along his native 
Giudecca pitapatting 
morning, noon, and 
night. He enjoys the 
distinguished name of 
Vittorio Borodini, and 
is the descendant of a 
family of gondoliers 
of the guild of the 
Castellani— who can 
trace their ancestral 
calling back some two 
hundred years, (so can 
Luigi; but then Luigi 
never speaks of it, and 
the Borodinis always 
do.) Being aristocrats, 
the Zanalettos and Bo 
rodinis naturally frater 
nize, and as_ they live 
in the same quarter. 
away up on the Giu- 





“Vittorio loosened one hand and 
took something from his pocket” 


way when her search light illumined his path. 
Vittorio knew she came from the rookeries 
and that he, the scion of a noble family, should 
look higher for his mate, but that made no 
difference. She was built for him and he 
was built for her, and that was the end of it: 
not for an intrigue—he was not constructed 
along those lines—but with a ring and a priest 
and all the rest of it. The main difficulty was 
to find some one who knew her. He would 
not,—could not, confront her; nor would he 
follow her home; but something must be done, 
and at once; a conclusion, it will be admitted, 
that an incalculable number of young Vittorios 
have reached, sooner or later, the world over. 
When, therefore, a rumor came to his ears 
that Luigi the Primo was protecting her—the 
kind of protection that could never be misunder- 
stood in Luigi’s case—a piece of news which 
his informer was convinced would end the pro- 
jected intrigue of the young gondolier, then and 
there and for all time, Vittorio laughed so loud 
and so long, and so merrily, that he lost, in 
consequence, two fares 
\\ to San Giorgio, and 
came near being repri- 
manded by the Gastaldo 
for his carelessness. 
=. That was why late 
i one afternoon—Il was 
‘painting the sunset 
glow—just as Loretta 
~~ reached the edge of the 
quay on her way home, 
a young fellow, in white 
duck with a sash of 
dark red silk hanging 
from his waist, and a 
rakish straw hat tipped 
over his handsome face, 
shot his gondola along- 
side mine and _ leaned 
over to whisper some- 
thing in Luigi’s ear. 
And that was why the 
girl in her long black 
shawl stopped, and why 
Luigi immediately 
changed gondolas and 
made for the quay, and 
why they all talked 
together for a moment, 
the girl flashing and the 
boy beaming, and that 
Was why, too, they all 
three disappeared a 
moment later in the 
direction of the high 
rookery where lived the 
baffled, love-sick Fran- 
cesco, his anxious father, 
the much-talked-about 
mother, and the Rose 











decca—two miles from 
my canal—the fathers of 
Vittorio and Luigi have become intimate friends. 
Anything, therefore, touching the welfare of 
any one of the descendants of so honorable a 
guild was more or less vital to the members of 
both families. 

At the moment something /rad touched a 
Borodino—and at the most vital of spots. This 
was nothing less than the heart of young Vittorio, 
the pride and hope of his father. He bad seen 
the “Rose of the Shipyards,” as she was called, 
pass the traghetto of the Molo, off which lay 
his gondola awaiting custom, and his end had 
come,—it was on one of the days when the two- 
soldi boy acted as chaperon. 

It had only been a glance that had slipped 
from out the lower corner of the left eve of 
Loretta as she floated along past the big columns 
of the Palazzo of the Doges, but it had gone 
through the young gondolier and out on the other 
side, leaving a wound that nothing would heal. 
She had not intended to hurt him, or even to 
attract him;—he only happened to be in the 








of the Shipyards. 

In a garden where 
the soil is so rich that a seedling of five—a 
mere slip—blooms into flower before a foolish 
old painter can exhaust the subjects along 
the canal, it is not surprising that a love affair 
reaches its full growth between two suns. Not 
since the day she had tumbled into the canal 
had she gone so head-over-heels—both of them. 
Nor did Luigi pull them out. He helped in 
the drowning, really. 

He was talking to himself when he came back 
—a soft light in his eyes, a smile lingering around 
the corners of his up-turned, grizzled moustache. 

“It is good to be young, Signore, is it not?” 
was all he said, and at once began bundling 
up my traps. 

Before the week was out,—nay, before the 
setting of the two suns—every gossip along the 
Riva—and they about covered the population— 
had become convinced that Loretta was lost to 
the Quarter. Unless a wedding ring was to 
end it all Vittorio would never be so bold in his 
attentions to Loretta, as to walk home with her 


nights and wait for her 
mornings. 

Luigi shook his head, 
but he did not help the 
gossips solve the prob- 
lem. He had had trouble 
enough already with 
Vittorio’s father. 

“A common wench 
from the yards, I hear, 
Luigi!” he had blazed 
out—‘‘and you, I hear, 
brought them together 
—you,—who have been 
my friend for—” 

“Stop Borodini! Not 
another word! You are 
angry, and when you 
are angry youare stupid. 
I carried that girl in 
my arms when she was 
ababy! I have watched 
over her ever since. A 
wench! Not one of your 














own daughters has a 
heart so white. If Vit- 


torio is so great a coward 
as to listen to their talk 
I’ll keep her for his 
betters.” 

All this snapped out 
of Luigi’s eyes and 
rolled from under his 
crisp moustache as he 
repeated the outbreak 
to me. What the end 
might be neither the 
Giudecca nor San Giu- 
seppe could decide. The 
Borodinis were proud. 
Vittorio’s father was 
one of the gondoliers 
belonging to the palace 
and always rowed the 
good Queen Margherita 
when she came incog- 
nito to Venice,—a post 
which greatly enhanced his social 
Vittorio was the only son, and 
member of the Traghetto, 














station. 
already a 
young as he 
was. But then, were there any girls better 


than Loretta, or as good? She helped her 
mother; she paid her share of the rent to 
Francesco’s father; she gave to the poor box. 
That she was the sunshine of the Quarter 
every one knew who heard her sweet, cheery 
voice. As to her family, it was true that her 
mother was a Sicilian who boiled over some- 
times, in a tempest of rage, like Vesuvius,— 
but her father had been one of them. And 
then again, was she not the chosen friend of 
Luigi, the Primo, and of the crazy painter who 
haunted the canal? The boy and his father 
might be glad, etc., etc. 

The only persons who were oblivious to the 
talk were the two lovers. Their minds were 
made up. Father Garola had promised, and 
they knew exactly what to do, and when and 
where to do it. In the meantime the Riva was 
a pathway of rose-tinted clouds constructed 
for the especial use of two angels, one of whom 
wore a straw hat with a red ribbon canted over 
his sunburnt face, and the other a black shaw] 
with silken fringe, whose every movement sug- 
gested a caress. 

The one disgruntled person was Francesco. 

He had supposed at first that, like the others, 
Vittorio would find out his mistake;—certainly 
when he looked closely into the pure eyes of the 
girl, and that then, like the others, he would 
give up the chase;—he not being the first gay 
Lothario who had been taught just such a 
lesson. 

Loretta’s answer, to the schemer given with 
a toss of her head and a curl of her lips, closed 
Francesco’s mouth and set his brain in a whirl. 

[Concluded on pages 866 and 867} 
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BY SAMUEL MERWIN 


TH! ¢ Committee of the People’s 
et at Washington on October 
rganized, and issued the following 


Ot Its purposes : 


The function of the People’s Lobby shall include: 

1.—The collection and dissemination of information 
regarding pending national legislation, and the attitude 
of members of Congress thereon. 

2.—The keeping of an accurate record of the official 
acts and votes of members of Congress, together 
with other information pertinent to their official 
records; and from time to time the making public 
of these records, and securing for them the widest 
possible publicity 

A Committee on Ways and Means was chosen to 
carry forward the undertaking preliminary to the 
second meeting of the Governing Committee, called 
for some date late in November. The following 
make up this temporary committee : 

Towner K. Webster, of Chicago, as chairman; 
Henry Beach Needham, journalist, of Washington, 
D. C.; George E. Cole, of Chicago, President of the 
Legislative Voters’ League of that city, and State 
Senator Everett Colby, of New Jersey; the tempo- 
rary chairman, Mark Sullivan, of ‘‘Collier’s,” and 
R. M. Allen, of the Interstate Pure Food Commission, 
of Kentucky, being aiso members, ex officio. 


Ready for Work 


People’s Lobby is, therefore, no longer 
ut an accomplished fact. The por- 
members of the Governing Com- 
shown on these two pages. The 
record of each of these twenty men is as clean 
tooth. The work of organizing 

bureau, and of engaging the men 

When Con- 


n, is now in progress. 


ort enes on the first Tuesday in Decem- 
be People’s Lobby will be ready. 
Ir ordance with its announced purpose, 


has formally rendered en ac- 
Governing Committee. 


this magazine 


to the Our 


relations with the work from this time forward 
will be no closer than those of any public-spirited 
magazine, newspaper, or citizen. We shall ask no 
favors, and for no special information. We, who 
have had the good fortune to be associated with 
the carrying out of Mr. Needham’s splendid idea, 
realize as deeply as you, reader, the wonderful 
possibilities of the People’s Lobby if it is left 
free to develop along the lines of honesty, effi 
ciency, and utter fearlessness. 


Its Records Will Be Open 

There can be no excuse for any sort of 
secrecy in the work of the bureau. It is based 
on the belief that there is nc reason why any 
detail of the legislative work of this republic 
should be kept hidden. It assumes that evasion 
of the light is an unhealthy symptom. And, 
animated by this spirit, it can do no less than 
keep all its own records open, all the time, to 
any magazine, any newspaper, any citizen, or 
body of citizens. 

These records will be made up of facts, not 
of opinions. In so far as they will go to fix 
the full personal responsibility of senators and 
representatives for the work of Congress and its 
committees, the reports will be based wholly on 
their public acts. The People’s Lobby is not 
interested in personal or political gossip. But 
every state and district has a right to scruti- 
nize the work of its representatives in Congress, 
as has an employer to scrutinize the work of 
his employees. There is nothing in the slightest 
degree personal about this. No honest man 
can object to a record, compiled thoroughly 
and accurately from official sources, of his pub- 
lic acts—of precisely what he has said and how 
he has voted on every question that has arisen 
during his term of office, all brought together 
in concise form and stated in uncompromisingly 
simple terms. It should be seen, from this, 


that the People’s Lobby is starting out with 
out the slightest feeling of antagonism for Con 
These records will be an inestimabk 
help to the upright independent congressman. 
As to the dishonest congressman—and it is 
with regret that I employ the term — the 
records will probably hurt him. 

So the People’s Lobby is finally launched 
No one will say how much it will be able to 
accomplish. It will take a little time to get 
it running smoothly. But before very long it 
must, in the homely phrase, ‘make good.” Ii 
will not have achieved its aim until the whole 
country has seen it at its work, has judged it by 
its results, and has come to believe in i s honesty 
and its efficiency. It must go on until it has 
earned the respect of the country. And we 
who have seen it grow from a mere spoken 
idea, believe that it will earn this respect. 


gress. 


Battling with Enemies 

The most interesting feature which has at 
tended the announcement of the plan has beer 
its reception by the press and by the public. A: 
idea so new and striking as this, boldly set forth, 
commands attention, draws out excited approva! 
and excited disapproval. It first encounter 
the small mind—the sort of mind that is frigh! 
ened, shocked by a new idea merely because 
itisnew. It next meets the biased or dishones' 
mind, the sort of mind which instinctivel 





SEND IN YOUR DOLLAR 


Now that the People’s Lobby is an establishe ! 
fact, SUCCESS MAGAZINE renews with enthusias: 
its callto the American people for a continuatic” 
of ‘tthe dollar subscription."" This is a peopl 
lobby. Millionaires and billionaires will not suppo't 
it. It must be upheld by the manufacturers, t!¢ 
| business men, the professional men, and all others 
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Samuel Hopkins Adams in “ Ridgway’s,” October 13 


* Constructive effort’ has been the shibboleth of certain prominent men who have been more 
“Why 


they cry, passionately or plaintively, accord- 


ess disconcerted by the general enlightening which they dub “the era of exposure 
n't the exposers build up instead of tear down?”’ 
to the intensity of their own hurt lo their attention the People’s Lobby is commended. 


This movement is both the outgrowth and the promise of a fuller understanding of our methods 


Norman Hapgood in Collier's,” October 13 


The People’s Lobby describes nothing that ever existed. Disregarding those judgments which 
are more prompt than lasting, such an institution might commend itself to the enthusiasm of 
reflective minds. The packers have their Washington lobby, the liquor interests their HOUGH, 
the patent medicine crew their BEARDSLEY ; the railroads maintain their Washington bureau 
with its elaborate organization both for whispering in the ear of individual congressman on the back 
stairs, and for corrupting public opinion by means of a venal or guileless press. And so it would 
be an excellent thing to have a vigilant organization keeping an eye on things in behalf of the 








sovernment. In intent it is ** constructive.” It is active. Its main purpose is to maintain, 
Washington, an observation station for watchfulness upon national legislation and to 
tisfy the ** want to know’”’ demand If only as an intelligence office ; if nothing more than people of the United States. 


ulletin of the when, how, and wherefore of national legislation, the People’s Lobby, minaged 


a wise independence of partisanship, should be 
opposes all clean, open things. ‘This second sort 
usually relies on ridicule and misrepresentation 
But finally the idea must 
reach the wide public to which it was directed, 
ind that public, slowly milling it down, will 
sooner or later give it just about as mut hor as 
little esteem as it ultimately deserves. 

We could have prophesied, at the start, just 
what certain newspapers would say about the 
People’s Lobby; and it has been both interest 
ing and amusing to see each of these fall into its 
looked-for manner. IL would not take time to 
quote one or two metropolitan editorials here, 
were it not that they accurately represent the 
ittitude of these papers toward all the new, 
clean political ideas. Some of our leading 
newspapers cut rather a sorry figure in the 
present crisis; and never is the figure sorrier 
than when they are pushed to the front to defend 
every outpost of the corporations. Their weap- 
ons are limited against such a plan as this. 


The Brief for the Corporations 

They can say, first, that Congress does represent 
the country, that it is noble and exalted in spirit 
and needs no oversight,—which is, of course, 
simply silly. The editor who really thinks he 
can, in the year 1906, fool the American 
people with such nonsense should, in his own 
interest, be brought down to date. The second 
argument against a People’s Lobby is that it 


lor its weapons. 





THIS IS A PEOPLE’S LOBBY 


who are interested in good government. ‘The method 
of subscription is simple. Slip a dollar bill into an 
envelope, write your own name and address either 
inside or outside the envelope, and address it to 
‘THE PEOPLE'S LOBBY, SUCCESS MAGAZINE, WASH- 
INGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK City. Send as 
much as you want,—if there's no string to it. 








a genuinely constructive force. 


as attorney for the people. 


is unnecessary because the work is already 
thoroughly carried on by the Washington corre- 
spondents. There are elements of humor in this 
assertion; there is also a complete miscon- 
ception of the Lobby’s work. I will take this 
up a little farther on. The third method, ap- 
parently the last resort of the opposition, is to 
ridicule the whole thing. 


The Washington Press Gallery 


This last is the method of the New York 
“Sun.” “It is plain that the period of secrecy 
in Congress is over,”’ says the “Sun.” ‘The 
great conspiracy of silence to which Republicans 
and Democrats, conservatives and_ radicals, 
the press correspondents of all degrees and the 
executive department of the government were 
parties, is at an end. The hidden things that 
tell the real story of the work of Congress will 
all be revealed when Seth Low is put on guard. 
Nothing can escape the eagle eye of John 
Mitchell; and Lincoln Steffens is one of the most 
high-browed of exposers. In this noble com- 
pany will be another great man, James B. 
Reynolds, who discovered that the slaughtering 
business is not a dainty trade. ... The nation 
needs such a watchdog at its capitol. There 
are no good men in Congress, of course.” 

In this editorial are found, hidden away under 
the cynical humor which, in the *‘ Sun,” is always 
delightful reading, both method one and method 
three—a defense of Congress, coupled with 
broad ridicule of the idea, the whole flavored 
with a dash of misrepresentation. 

The New York ‘Times’ relies wholly on 
method number two. ‘‘A People’s Lobby,” 
it says, in a ‘Sunday special,” of October 
14, ‘‘is the attractive scheme proposed by one 
of the magazines. But there is a People’s 
Lobby already at Washington. It has been op- 
erating with the utmost vigilance for many 





The People’s Lobby could find, and name, the man who, in the 
obscure shadows of committee chambers, was blocking this bill or fathering that. It could act 


years. So efficiently does it work that when 
‘snakes’ get into bills and stay in them till the 
day of passage, it is never because the public 
has not been advised of them; it is always in 
defiance of that fact.” 

This *‘ real People’s Lobby”’ is the Washington 
Press Gallery. Here we have an admission 
that crooked things are done in Congress. If 
this is true, and if the Press Gallery has not yet 
succeeded in making the crooked straight, why 
object to assistance in the good work? No, 
I am glad to say that some of the ablest and 
most experienced correspondents at Washington 
welcome the People’s Lobby. Of course, those 
correspondents who are lazy, ‘or nefficient, or 
who are under the thumb of a senator, wil oppose 
the new idea. But the best corr spondents know 
that no one man, even with a ‘‘ cub ”’ ass stant or 
two, can cover more than a few “‘features.” 
He is necessarily governed by the ‘‘news value”’ 
of legislation. More, he generally has orders 
to leave certain men and bils alone. I will 
set over against this statement rom he ‘“Times”’ 
an editorial in the “Chicago Tribune” on this 
same subject: 


Our Lawmakers Must Be Watched 


The Washington correspondents used to make a 
sort of People’s Lobby. Their reports were read with 
eagerness, many a pen name-getting a place in history 
because of the faithfulness with which the owner 
portrayed the actual conditions at the capitol. There 
was not so much to conceal in those days as now, and 
an independent writer had a chance to make himself 
felt as a real servant of the people through the columns 
of the paper he represented. Individuality in news is 
not so common nowadays, with press associations at 
work everywhere, and so this sort of People’s Lobby 
is no longer to be depended upon. 

It is not an attractive thought that the people’s 
interests must be protected by constant watchfulness 
of lawmakers. It would be much pleasanter to think 
that senators and representatives were animated by 

[Continued on page 904] 
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* Steve! 


Sit up 


‘HE receiving teller stepped into the cage of 
McClenahan. McClenahan was the pay- 
ing teller of the Beef & Tallow Bank. 

“Say, Mac,” he exclaimed, with grumbling 
protest in his voice, ‘‘the bank examiners ’ll 
be here to-morrow. What d’ you suppose 
they ’re thinking about—weather like this!” 

He wiped his brow. McClenahan, the paying 
teller, did not. He had been hot. Now he was 
cold; uncanny thrills were running up and down 
The bank examiners! Why, nobody 
McClenahan took 


his spine 


had expected them till fall. 


out his handkerchief and drew it across his lips. 
There were things that he knew that the bank 
examiners did not—things that, in the ordinary 
course of events, they would never find out. 
3ut now—the time was too short. 

‘Hang ’em,”’ he called back to the receiving 
teller, ‘‘it is too hot—for them.”’ 

This was in the morning. At noon McClena- 
han went up to Chambers Street. He sauntered 
into the American News Company’s big place. 
“Say,” he said to the old man at the counter, 
‘‘give me every morning ‘Sun’ for a week back, 
will 

There was a faint memory that he wanted to 
strengthen and confirm. He had trained himself 
along certain lines lately, and he remembered 
things. But he wanted to be sure. 


He looked the papers through, one by one. 
Then he discarded five of them and kept two. 
He found what he was after. ‘“‘Another 


Drowning Tragedy at Brighton Beach,” he 
read; ‘“Two Men This Time. 
Unrecovered.” 

So much for the first paper. The second told 
him briefly that the men had not yet been found. 


Their Bodies 


He bought a “World” and 
found the picture of the men. 
They were ordinary looking 
men. Each wore a mustache. 
They were not men who would, 
under any ordinary circum- 
stances, attract attention. They 
belonged to the crowd. 

McClenahan went back to 
the bank. He stepped into the 
receiving teller’s cage, in turn. 

“Gee, Mac, but you look 
cool,” said the perspiring re- 
ceiving teller, “‘I never saw such 
aman. You always turn up as 
though vou’d stepped out of a 
bandbox. How do you do it, 
Mac? J ust look at me!” 

McClenahan’s colleague was 
right. McClenahan prided him- 
self upon his personal appear- 
ance. He was a man just a bit 
over the average height, with 
dark hair and a mustache into 
which the gray had just begun 
to creep. He was forty-five 
years of age, and looked not 
more than forty. There were 
few lines in his face; his color 
was good. The chief thing 
about his appearance was his 
neatness. He was one of the 
army of men called ‘“‘natty.” 
His clothes were well made. His 
heels were never run down. His 
hat was always new. He—belonged. 

“Well,” he said, speaking very distinctly and 
slowly to the receiving teller, ‘‘bank examiners 
or no bank examiners, I’m going down to the 
beach to-day, early, at three o’clock, to take a 
swim. That’s what I’m going to do, Tommy. 
Will you come along?” 

But Tommy would n’t come along; and 
McClenahan knew that he would n’t come along. 
So McClenahan waited until quarter after three, 
and then went—alone. 

“The bank examiners—the experts.” This 
was the song that the dusty cars sang to him on 
his way to ocean breezes; it was the song that 
the surf sang to him later on. 

Day and night, in his dreams and in his wak- 
ing hours, he had seen them coming—the experts. 
Day and night, step by step, he had laid his plans. 
Forewarned was forearmed with him. He knew 
what to do. It merely required executive ability. 

He stepped into Bergmann’s Bathing Pavilion, 
and sauntered up to the desk. He knew the 
clerk and the clerk knew him. 

‘Just your kind of a day, Mr. McClenahan,” 
said the clerk, ‘‘surf running just nice and tide 
coming in.” 

McClenahan nodded. He drew out his 
watch—a Swiss repeater that was worth four 
hundred dollars. He drew forth his wallet. 
The clerk saw him do it. The clerk saw him 
count the bills within it. There were two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in that wallet. McClen- 
ahan took from his tie a diamond pin—his keys 
from his trousers pocket. He bundled all these 
things into an envelope, slowly, deliberately, as 
he always did things. Then he hired a high- 
priced bathing suit, took the key to his locker 
and the key to the little box in the safe in which 
the clerk had stowed his valuables, and—left. 

He did not go directly to his bathing closet. 
He retraced his steps, went back to Surf Avenue, 


stopped before a little shop, and handed out a 
brass check. The man within passed over a 
brown paper bundle. ‘‘You was n’t gone long,” 
said the man, dropping McClenahan’s quarter 
into his pocket, and immediately forgetting 
McClenahan. 

McClenahan took the bundle, and went back 
to Bergmann’s. He did not enter by the main 
entrance, but by the side door. Then he went 
to his little room. 

Next morning the daily papers had it: ‘An 
other Washed Away. Paying Teller of th 
Beef & Tallow Bank.” 

How did these papers know this thing? The 
knew it by virtue of circumstantial evidence 
They knew it because the clerk at Bergmann’s 
had told them about it, had exhibited the evi- 
dence. They knew it because the bathing mas 
ter was interviewed, and gave up all he knew 
There could be no doubt about it. 

“Gee,” said the clerk, “‘look at the stuff he 
left behind! Look at the wad in his pocketbook! 
And that there pin; and a turnip that ’d make 
you cross-eyed just thinkin’ of it. And _ his 
clothes—gee, he was a swell, all right!” 

His clothes they had found in his bathin; 
room, where he had disrobed. He had gone out 
in his bathing suit, and had never come back 
John, the big bathing master, outside, knew 
McClenahan and had talked with him that da 
in the surf just before he missed him. 

“Blame good swimmer, the gent was,” said 
big John. ‘I never give him a thought. Las! 
I saw of him, he was away out beyond the lines 
Yep. That ’s all J know. He went out an’ he 
never come back.” 

The Beef & Tallow Bank opened next morn 
ing at ten o’clock and broke forth into expression 
of unfeigned grief. McClenahan had been theirs 
for years. 

“We'll never get another man—as_ good 
or as honest,” the old president said, wiping his 
eyes. 

In the midst of it all, the bank examiners 
arrived, cool, unperturbed, business-like. Men 
might drown down at the shore, but they could 
n’t help it. There were a good many things the) 
could n’t help—especially in banks. The) 
found several in the Beef & Tallow Bank, that 
very day. At noon, when half the bank’s forc: 
had gone to lunch, the experts stepped into the 
cashier’s office. 

“Call in the old man,” 
cashier obeyed. 

‘““Now here—”’ began one of the experts 
shoving some loose sheets under the cashier’: 
nose. The cashier read them through. 

“Are you sure?” he asked. They nodded 
The president looked nervously over the docu 
ments. Then he raised his hand in horror. 

““McClenahan!” he almost screamed, ‘‘ M: 
Clenahan!”’ 

The next day the evening papers had it, in a 
its ghastliness. And they sang a new son; 
“Suicide. McClenahan, Paying Teller of the 
Beef & Tallow Bank.” 

McClenahan was an ordinary thief. He had 
stolen, well, more or less—the bank would n't 
tell; it was a matter of thousands and thousancs 
of dollars, anyway. It was all as clear as sun- 
shine—now. 

McClenahan may have been a forger and 
thief, but he was not a suicide. That was a little 
matter that he had taken care of. Nor was he 
dead. He had taken care of that, too. 

He had walked that day into his room al 
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Bergmann’s with the brown paper parcel under- 
neath his arm. He took off all his clothes. 
Here, his method departed from the routine of 
the ordinary bather. He opened the brown 
paper parcel. It contained a complete set of 
clothing, inside and outside, from a felt hat 
down to a pair of low shoes. He put these new 
clothes on. Then, in the brown paper he 
wrapped up the Bergmann bathing suit, and 
stalked out of the back way, fully dressed. This 
was the first step. There was more to come. 

He left Bergmann’s where he was known and 
walked down to Hunniwell’s Bath Houses, 
iext door, where he was not known. He got a 
uit, disrobed, donned the bathing clothes, and 
plunged into the surf. The bathing master 
t Bergmann’s had seen him, had talked to him, 
nd had watched him swim out beyond the lines. 
\fter that he had lost sight of him. But Mc- 
Clenahan, the paying teller, had gone back to 

is second bathroom, had dressed, had left his 
et bathing suit behind, carrying with him the 
ry bathing suit from the Bergmann place. 

“And they have n’t shown up, yet,” he mur- 
ured to himself with satisfaction. He was 
hinking of his conversation with John, the 
bathing master; about the two drowning cases 
of a week before at Brighton Beach. 

“When they show up,” he assured himself, 
‘nobody ’Il know ’em.” 

He took a trolley car back to New York, and 
lost himself somewhere on the east side. He was 
ilive and well, but minus his 
mustache. 

“It was the only thing to do,” 
he told himself. 

He had had it all planned out 
for the last five years. He had 
three schemes for summer, two 
for winter. This was the best of 
the lot; and it had worked—he 
could tell that much from the 
hewspapers. 

He was doing all that he had 
tried to do; that was—to keep out 
of jail. 

There had been a time some 
vears ago, when he had hoped to 
be able to pay it back. That 
time had passed. Then there 
had been a time when he shrank 
irom the shame of it. That time 
had passed. Then the dull, pain- 
ful, planning had succeeded to it 
ill—the plan, merely, to escape. 
lo dodge the law, He had 
done it. 

“A man can do it if he knows 
how,” he told himself; ‘‘they.’ll 
never find me.” 

Therein he made a great mis 
take. They did find him. Find- 
ing him, they locked him up. 

Still cool and debonair, he 
shook his head at them. “I'll 
light,” he said to them. 

He meant it. He had read, 
somewhere, that, if an accused 
man in New York City would 
employ the best counsel to be 
had, he could never be convicted. 
He believed it. He had money 
with him, money that had never 
gone into that wallet found at 


feeling was one of pity for himself. Through it 
ran a streak of hysterical excitement that stimu- 
lated him. 

Finally he lifted his head, and looked his wife 
and his son Stephen in the face. ‘“‘ Molly,” he 
went on, his face flushing, “‘there ’s one thing I 
want you and Steve to know. They ’ve told lies. 
That ’s all. Not about—not about the money; 
but about spending it. You know that silk 
stocking they said they found in my drawer 
down-town? Do you know what that was? A 
pair of your old lisle-thread gloves doubled up. 
They never opened them, those newspaper men. 
They didn’t want to. Doubled up it looked 
like a silk stocking. It was n’t. And that 
letter from Daisy, thanking me for a good time. 
Daisy, my sister. Think of it! She wrote it the 
day after we took her to Atlantic City. And 
that roof-garden letter, from Molly, from you, 
you know the oneI mean. Think of it! And I 
have n’t played the races; those were n’t dope 
sheets they found, they were golf scores. I— 
I’ve been decent—I—” 

“T know, dear,” Molly answered; “I know.’ 
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“*T know, dear,” Moliy answered; ‘1 know’ 


better? 
enough, on his salary. When he married Molly 
—Well, Molly’s opinion had been worth a good 
deal to him. 
as well as for himself. 
had liked good things, to eat, to wear. He had 
to live in a high-toned flat—thunder, they had 
had to keep up, had n’t they? 
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was the beginning of it all. That was.distinctly 


the bank’s fault. Why had n’t they paid him 


He had swelled around, single, easily 


She had liked him for his success, 
He knew that. And he 


And there was 
Steve, the boy. Steve was a McClenahan, and 
Steve had to go to good schools. And _ then, 
there were McClenahan’s clubs, and the little 


dinners that he and Molly had had to give—- 


He had been clever about it, too. He had 


kept up his false balances from day to day, so 


that his iniquigy would only show for a week or 


so back. He might have kept on forever, if he 


had n’t been caught in a dull time, when the 
bank’s customers were n’t selling much paper. 
It was hard luck. 

And these stories— Yet, after all, when he 
began to think it over, he was rather glad on 
his own account, not on Molly’s, that they had 
printed that stuff. What would Colonel Peter- 
son, of the Troop think of him, if Peterson knew 
that all his stealings had gone into mere hum- 
drum living—had merely heiped him to hold 
his head above water? : 

‘“‘Reckless devil!” That was the thing they 
were saying about him in his clubs. He was 
glad of that. It was much better that, than to 
have them know that the money 
had only bought him and his 
family the regard of their fellows 
that comes from putting on a bit 
of afront. The ponies, the stock 
market, that was the kind of talk; 
that placed him in the ranks of 
financiers, of men about town, 
whereas— 

Why, he didn’t even drink; 
and, as for the women of the fast 
set, he would have shunned them 
as Molly would. Molly knew 
that. He knew it. Why, he was 
a McClenahan, and the McClen- 
ahans had been church people, 
sober, honest, respectable. He 
was a church man. He had 
been proud of it. He was the 
last of a long race of aristocrats, 
the McClenahans of New York. 
The last, all but Steve, his son. 

And now— well, the honor and 
the name of the McClenahans 
was trailing in the mud. It 
worried him. 

“Steve must build it up again,” 
he thought. He didn’t say it. 
It was a mere fragment of an idea 
that floated into his mind, along 
with the excitement and the dis- 
grace of other things. 

“But they ’ll never jail me,” 
said McClenahan; ‘‘I ’Il beat ’em 
out. See ifI don’t.” _ 

Well, he did n’t beat them out. 
He was tried and convicted, as 
easily as though he had not re- 
tained eminent counsel. He was 
sentenced. 

“Ten years.” These words 
had but little meaning at the 








Bergmann’s Pavilion. 

“T’ll beat ’em out,” he told himself. 

He kept his nerve until Molly and the boy 
came to see him in the Tombs. Then he broke 
down and cried like a child. 

‘“‘Never mind, dear,” Molly said. She had 
kept her face heavily veiled, but she lifted the 
covering then, and he could see the lines that 
marked her face; the shame that stamped it. 

‘“The—the disgrace,” he stammered. And 
yet, through it all, he felt, and they treated him, 
as some man laboring under the heavy hand of 
illness, or of undeserved misfortune. His ‘own 


She broke suddenly into uncontrollable weeping. 

“It’s a shame, Mac,” she said, resting on his 
arm, ‘‘a shame.” 

Forlornly, they made their way back home. 
It was a shame, to say these things in print 
about him. His realization of the injustice of it 
all lent him new energy. 

‘“‘T *ll beat ’em out,” he repeated to himself. 

He began, slowly, to think things out. His 
memory harked back to that first time, so many 
years before. He had never told Molly how 
little he was making when they married. That 





start. Teh years. Well—but, it 
would n’t be ten years. There was the time 
allowance for good behavior. He made inqui- 
ries. He found that the sentence meant about 
seven years and a fraction. 

“That is n’t so long,” he thought to himself. 
The last seven years had gone by rapidly enough. 
Meantime— 

Meantime, there were Molly, his wife, and 
Steve, his son. Well, they would have to shift 
for themselves. Steve was old enough now to 
get a job, if he could. Could he? 

[Concluded on pages 895 to 899) 
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CANTER lI. 


|" was midnight, that was certain; and the King, 
behind his curtain, 
Lay enwrapped in snorous slumbers—dreams, 
no doubt, of Christmas wassail. 
O’er the town the snow lay whitely, and the 
full moon smiled politely 
Ona “real antique” cathedral and an operatic 
castle. 
’Twas the psychologic moment for the war- 
locks of the deevil 
To be practising the mischief. of their darkest 
medi-evil. 


Suddenly from out the seething of the mon- 
arch’s measured breathing 
There arose at first a chuckle, then a most 
pronounced guffaw, 
Then the giggles, rippling thicker, boiled and 
burbled to a snicker, 
Then a whooping, “Well! | never heard the 
like o’ that—haw-haw!” 
Till the Lord of the Bedchamber 
and a dozen oriflammers 
Rushed into the royal presence in 
their dimity pajammers. 


And the noise of mirthful riot woke 
the city from its quiet, 

Woke the sentry with his blunder- 
buss, a-sleeping down 
below, 

Woke the Warden of the Pal- 
ace, woke the lovely 
Princess Alice, 

Woke the sparrows in the 
chimney, keeping shel- 
tered from the snow, 

Shook the steeple, woke the 
people who began to 
sneeze and shiver, 

Woke the little peasant, Johnnie 
Jones, in his hut across 
the river. 


In his bed the King lay choking ‘ r 
in an agony of joking, 
While the sympathetic courtiers watched him 
chuckle, gasp, and stutter. 
They despaired of his condition, so they called 
the Court Physician 
Who prescribed a strong sedative, till at last 
the King could splutter, 
“On my crown! that was dee-licious! How the 
joke of it doth thrill me— 
| have dreamed a dream so funny that | think it’s 
going to kill me! 
















“And _ before 
| die of 
chuckles, 
good Lord 
Chamber- 
lain, Guy 
Buckles, 
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Pray draw near and let me whis- 
per in your ear this little 
story.” 

So the Chamberlain, expedient, 
leaned and listened, quite 
obedient, 

With a look of deepened sadness 
on his features grave and 


hoary. 

And with sighs that rent his bosom, 
to his gravity attesting, 

He observed, “Indeed, Your Ma- 
jesty, it’s very—in-ter-est- 
ing!” 


"i ig 
No reception could be cooler. / 
“Inter-est-ing!” roared . 


the ruler; kD Corse @ 
“Don’t you know a funny “ aor ae 

story when youhear ° 

it, you old Tat Bases 

gloomer? 


Soldiers, drag this varlet rusty to the dungeons 

dank and musty— 
Put the thumbscrews on his crazybone to 

touch his sense of humor!” 

So the Chamberlain was packed away’ with 
prisoners the meanest, 

And received the prompt attention of a talented 
machinist. 


Next the King, with impish pleasaunce, quickly 
summoned to his presence 

Seven Dukes, a Cook, a Butler, and the Keeper 
of the Keys, 

And he bade them all be seated while the story 
he repeated ; 

But they simply sat and lis- 
tened, just as solemn 
as you please. 

Till at last the awkward silence 
by the awkward Cook 
was broken, 

“Be yer Majesty in earnest, 
please, or be ye only 
jokin’?” 


CANTER Il. 


One week passed in nervous 
tension. And, in pass- 
ing, | might mention 

Seven Dukes, a Cook, a But- 
ler, who were all de- 
capitated, 

And within his palace roomy 
sat the King, in poses 
gloomy, 

Mumbling o’er that funny 
story, still quite unap- 
preciated. 

Now and then he told it sadly 
to some wretched, mute clodhopper 

Who, in lieu of timely laughter, laid his neck 
across the chopper. 


Then, full armed for war and pillage, rode a 
Herald through the village, 
And before him strode a Sandwich-man, this 
lettered placard bearing: 
“If ye long for Wealth and Glory, hear your 
ood King’s funny story, 
Which he’ll tell to Anybody with the Proper 
sense of Daring. 
He who fails to Laugh (like Others,) will be 
taken to the Slaughter; 
He who Laughs shall be Rewarded—he may 
wed the Monarch’s Daughter.” 


Hungry for substantial pottage, in his neatly 
mortgaged cottage 
Lay the little peasant, Johnnie Jones, close by 
his widowed mother; 


‘* Turned a tip-top 
circus flip-flop ’’ 





Illustrated by NORMAN E. JENNETT 


No provisions, save potatoes, seven 

beans, and three tomatoes, 

(It was not tomato season — but 
these rhymes are such a 
bother !) 

“Never mind,” the brave boy mur- 
mered, “we shall yet be 
great ’”’—when, presto! 

Floating through a broken window 
came the Monarch’s mani- 
festo. 


CANTER Ill. 


At the splendid Winter Palace, 
where resided Princess 
Alice, 

Knocked the wistful peasant, 
Johnnie, with a look of 
desperation, 

And his cheeks blanched rather 
whitely, but he clinched 
his teeth down tightl 

As he murmured, “Yes, I'll do it, if it hurts 
like all creation!” 

Then a butler swung the portals and naively 
muttered, “Golly! 

Have you got a Sense of Humor? You don't 
look so dreadful jolly!” 


So into the presence royal limped the peasant, 
pale but loyal, 
And to him the Monarch thundered in a 
i graveyard voice immense, 
“Stay, rash boy! such kingly pleasantry be- 
fitteth not the peasantry— 
Behold the line of rotting heads along yor 
picket fence!” 
But the little Hero answered, “Honest, Sire, | 
got to do it— _ 
It’s a case of desperation—want and hunger 
driv me to it!” 


Then the King—and not unkindly—told the 
story—told it blindly; 
With a flourish born of practice every word 
of it he said, 
Till Our Hero, of a sudden, gulped and choked, 
began to redden, 
Turned a tip-top circus flip-flop, whooped, 
and stood upon his head, 
Spluttered, wept, convulsed, exploded in a very 
rage of laughter, 
Turning cartwheels down the tilings with the 
Court all roaring after. 


So he traveled till they caught him. To the 
royal throne they brought him, 

“Bless you, bless you!” cried the King, “you'll 
be rewarded as you oughter. 

You shall quit my Palace never— 
to me arms, me boy— 
forever | F 

Warder, fetch this lad a crown 
and then lead forth our 
Lovely Daughter.” 

So the lad became a bride- 
groom, his prosperity 
unending, 

And the King gave Johnnie’s 
mother all the Court's 
official mending. 


DECANTER lI. 


Moral? Well, this one is dual: 
If you’re willing to be 
cruel, 

You can get Someone to 
snicker at your jokes, however hoary. 

Or, if you’re intent to capture Her whose eyes 
to you mean rapture, 

You must be prepared to giggle at Her 
Father’s Comic Story. 





DECANTER Il. 


Monarchs’ whims were so erratic in the ages 
autocratic 
That a king, when he was comic, shook the 
nation with his fury. 
But in this cold Age of Reason when the Funny 
Man’s in season, 
He has got to show the Public, for they ’re 
largely from Missouri. 


[ Copyrighted, 1906, by Wallace Irwin] 
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MY LIFE-SO FAR 


By JOSIAH FLYNT 


Author of ‘‘ Tramping with Tramps,” “‘ The World of Graft,” ‘‘ Powers That Prey,” Etc. 


The Call of the 
Open Road 





AA Y OLD NURSE once 
told me that I came 
‘nto this world witn a 
‘cowl”’on. She used to 
say that one thus born 
was fated to be a proph- 
i. Why a state of blind- 
1ess at one’s birth should 
remise extraordinary 
ision, spiritual or other- 
ise, lateron, isnotclear. 
No such extraordinary 
ision has ever been 
vouchsafed to me; on 
the contrary,as my story 
ill reveal, that early 
blindness continued in 
me form or another all 
hrough my search for 
Die Ferne. 

My very earliest re 
nembrance is a runaway trip, culminating in the 
village lockup. Although my mother declares 
that I was at least five years old when this hap- 
pened, I have always believed that I was nearer 
four; atany rate I remember that I wore dresses. 
rhe circumstances of the truancy and imprison- 
ment were as follows: My parents were in a neigh- 
soring city for the day, and I had been left at 
home with the nurse. She had punished me pretty 
severely for some slight offense, and had then 
gone to the lake for water, leaving me in a lane, 
n front of the house, very much disquieted. 
\ sudden impulse to run took hold of me- 
anywhere, it did not matter, so long as the nurse 
could not find me. So off I started with a rush 
for the main street of the village, my little white 
panties dangling along after me. That was my 
first conscious and determined effort to see the 
world in my own way and at my own discretion. 
It was the beginning of that long series of run- 
away excursions which have blessed or marred 
my life ever since. No child ever had a greater 
measure of unalloyed joy in his soul than I did 
when I dashed down that village lane, and no 
later escapade has ever brought me quite the 

ime fine shade of satisfaction. 

In the main street, the village police officer 
topped me, and, on learning who I was, took 
me to the lockup for safe-keeping until my 
parents returned in the evening. I was not 
actually put in a cell—the lockup was fire 
tation and village prison in one, and I was 
given the freedom of the so-called engine room. 
{ remember that I spent most of the time 
sucking a stick of candy and marveling at the 
fire apparatus. Nevertheless it was imprison- 
ment of a kind, and I knew it. It was the only 
punishment I received. My parents picked me 
up in the evening, much amused. Could my 
father have realized what that initial truancy 
was to lead to I should probably have received 
one of his customary “‘ whalings,” but fortunately 
he was in a mood to consider it humorously. 

My father died at the early age of forty-two, 
when I was eight years old (1877). I have every 
reason to remember him most vividly. He was 
a tall, slender man, lithe, nervous and possessed 
of a long brown beard which always impressed 
me when looking at him. He was the editor-in- 
chief of a Chicago daily newspaper, which died 
six months after his demise. I have heard it 
said that he was the only man who could have 
made the paper a success, and trying to do this 
probably wore him out. He had experimented 
With various activities before taking the news- 








The Strange, Sad Life-Story of a Mew 
Who, after Thirty Years of Wander- 
ing, Found the End of the Rainbow 


paper position, but he thought that he had at 
last found his life-work when he developed into 
an editor. The last year of his life he became 
very much interested in church matters. He 
came of good New England stock, his original 
ancestor helping to found the town of Concord, 
Massachusetts. I have said that he was a 
nervous man—he was a very nervous man. 
A present bishop in the Methodist Church, on 
hearing that my father and mother were 
married, exclaimed at the time: ‘Why, their 
children will be wiggling ideas!” 

I doubt whether my father ever liked me 
as he liked the three other children. There 
was something in my weazened face and diminu- 
tive form that seemed to vex him. My mother 
made the mistake of leaving the punishment of 
us children for my father to attend to when he 
returned from the city at night, tired out, often 
cross, and his judgment by no means well in 
hand. My father had two forms of punishment 
for me; he would point one finger sternly at the 
sofa in the sitting-room, which meant that I must 
crawl under the sofa and await his pleasure, 
and point another finger significantly at the 
cellar door which indicated that I was to go 
below into the darkness and shiver with fear 
until he came down to whip 
me. That was the way I 
learned to be afraid in the 
dark—a_ sorrow to me all 
through my youth; even 
now, at times, the old fear 
comes faintly back on occa 
when I am_ nervous 
or overwrought. 

I am afraid that I learned 
to hate him. I also learned 
to deceive and pilfer. These 
sad traits in my _ boyish 
character were not inherited 

not a bit of it. Both of 
my parents came of stock 
which did not tolerate such 
obliquity; their parents also. 
I took to lying and stealing 
small things, because this 
seemed to me the easiest 
way to get happiness. Whip- 
pings were going to come 
sooner or later, anyhow, I 
reasoned, so why not achieve 
my ends by trickery and de- 
ception? My father watched 
my thieving habits develop. 
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I remember that on one 
occasion I had appropri- 
ated a quarter ofa dollar 
and a number of trifles, 
which had taken my fan- 
cy during a prowling ex- 
cursion in the house. At 
night, after the other 
children had gone tobed, 
I was called to the bar in 
the sitting-room, where 
my father sear hed me, 
my mother looking on. 
The plunder was discov- 
ered, of course, although 
Thad “planted” it rath r 
artfully in different hid- 
den parts of my clothing. 
Both parents smiled at 
my discomfiture, look- 
ing significantly at each 
other, a look indeed which puzzled me 
very much at the time. The fact is that 
my father and mother were truly lovers, and 
we children, certainly as long as my father lived, 
were a secondary issue in their lives. My 
father recognized this fact when he was dying. 
“Mary,” he said, calling my mother to hjs bed- 
side, “‘try to look out more for the children. I 
fear we may have neglected them.” He died 
in a hotel, in Chicago, after but three days’ 
illness. They brought him home to the village, 
and he lay in his coffin in our parlor for a day 
or two before the funeral. I shall never forget 
the feeling I had when I saw his tall, gaunt form 
for the first time stretched out helpless in the 
casket. ‘‘ Well, you ll never lick me any more,”’ 
I thought. The neighbors were sitting around 
consoling my mother, crying, commiserating us 
children, but I did not appreciate their sorrow- 
ings. Henceforth, for me, freedom was in sight. 

Cruel thoughts these for a boy of eight, with 
his dead father lying in front of him, and his 
widowed mother sobbing over his bier. Sad 
thoughts, indeed, and I have learned to recast 
them into a gentler mold as life has passed by, 
and I could think more rationally. But at the 
time I considered them natural—that they were 
genuine I have never had 
any doubt. 

My father gone, the battle 
of life for us children shifted 
to my mother. My father 
left very few funds behind 
him, and it was necessary for 
my mother to be. mother 
and breadwinner at the same 
time. I shall not enter into 
an account of her various 
activities to keep the family 
together, but she did this 
somehow in most honorable 
and useful ways for nearly 
ten years, departing then for 
Germany with the two girls 
to engage in educational 
work. No man ever made 
a braver struggle against 
fearful odds than this mother 
of mine, and when I think 
of my almost unceasing 
cussedness throughout her 
struggle a remorse comes 
over me which is best not 
described. We stayed in the 
village during the ten years 
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in question, and I grew to be a youth well on 
in my teens, but never looking my years, nor do 
I to-day in spite of the hard life I have led, and 
a great many days and nights spent in hospitals. 
This is not said to coddle my vanity. I merely 
mean that I got from my parents a wonderful 
constitution. I hardly think that the average 
man, had he risked his health as I have done, 
would have pulled through so well. , 

Our village, which has since developed into 
one of Chicago’s most beautiful and fashionable 
suburbs—I sometimes think it is the most en- 
trancing spot, so far as nature alone goes, that 
exists near a large city—was a strange locality 
for a wanderer of my caliber to grow up in. 
Settled originally by sturdy New Englanders 
and Central New Yorkers, it early became a 
western stronghold of Methodism. My ‘people 
on both sides were early comers, my. mother’s 
father being a divinity professor in the local 
theological institute. My father’s people in- 
clined to Congregationalism, I think, but they 
swung round, and when I knew my grand- 
mother she was an ardent communicant among 
the Methodists. Such church instruction as I 
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could stand was also found in this fold—or, 
shall I say, party? Some years ago an ex- 
governor of Colorado was saying nice things 
about my mother to the United States minister 
in Berlin, and, to clinch his argument why the 
minister should look out for my mother, the ex- 
governor said: ‘‘And, Mr. Phelps, she belongs 
to the greatest political party in our country— 
the Methodist Church!” » It never interested 
me very much to look into the church’s machin- 
ery—I had what seemed much more important 
and seductive work in planning and carrying 
out my runaway trips—but in later years I must 
confess to having been impressed with ‘simi- 
larities in Methodism as a religious policy and 
politics as a business. Methodism as an organ- 
ism pure and simple ought:to be described by 
someone who can study it impartially. The 
struggle for the high plaees in the church at 
conferences is woefully like that in _ political 
conventions. Men who want to be bishops pull 
wires and secure supporters in almost identically 
the same way that office seekers in conventions 
make their arrangements, and the fat jobs in 
the ministry are as earnestly coveted by aspiring 


preachers as are political offices in the nation at 
large. _ Perhaps this is all right; certainly, if 
figures,- churches, and concerts. count, the 


Methodists have done a great work; but Meth- 


odism as a religious cult had to pass me by. 
The good villagers tried numberless times to 
have me “converted,” and officially I have 
gone through this performance a number of 
times. 
one of my earlier runaway trips and my humbler 
return to the village, bedraggled and torn, some 
revivalist had preceded me, and was holding 
forth at a great rate in the ‘‘Old First,” where 
my people communed. My grandmother, my 
father’s mother, invariably insisted on my at- 
tending the revival services in the’ hope that 
finally I would come to my senses and really 
“get religion.” As much as for anything else to 
show that I was sorry for the anxiety I had 
caused my mother during the latest escapade, 
I would take my grandmother’s advice and join 
the mourners at the mercy seat. Two or three 
visits usually sufficed to effect a change in me, 
and I would hold up my hand with those who 
desired conversion. I was not insincere in this; 
far from it. It came from nervousness and 
a desire to go home and be able to say 
honestly that I meant to mend my ways. 
I shall never forget the last time I attempted 
to get Divine grace and healing at one of 
these meetings. The preceding escapade 
had been woefully bad, and it was very much 
‘“‘up to me” to atone for it inno unmistakable 
manner. The relatives were all looking at 
me askance, and the neighbors were caution- 
ing their children more particularly than 
usual to keep out of my company. Indeed, 
I became at a jump the village ‘‘bad boy,” 
and I never really got over this appellation. 
Ihave heard good Methodist mothers say, as 
I passed by in the street: ‘‘ There goes that 
awful Flynt boy,” and I came to look upon 
myself as the local boy outcast. 
In later years I have changed considerably 
in my attitude toward people who criticise and 
revile me, but at the time in question I was 
a timid, bashful lad in temperament, and the 
ruthless remarks made by the Methodist 
mothers—the Methodist fathers also dis- 
cussed my ‘‘case’”’ pretty mouthily—made 
scars in my soul that are there yet. The 
truth of the matter is, I was not so innately 
bad as my persistent running away and 
occasional pilfering seemed to imply. I was 
simply an ordinary boy possessed of an 
extraordinary bump for wandering, which, 
when the “‘go-fever’”? was in me, sent me 
off to strange parts and peculiar adventures 
before anyone had time to realize that I was 
in one of my tantrums. The attack would 
come so suddenly that I was off and away 
before I had myself fully realized that I 
had been seized with one of the periodical fits. 

But, to return for a moment to that last re- 
vival, and my last ‘‘conversion.” ‘“‘ Josiah,” 
said my grandmother, ‘‘there is a .good man 
holding forth in the church to-night, and do 
you go over and get good from him.” I was 
prepared to do anything to stop the critical 
glances of the village, and that evening I made 
what was supposed to be a full surrender, and 
declared myself “converted”? forever more. 
Whether the “good man” hypnotized me into 
all this, whether I consciously made public 
declaration of conversion from selfish motives, 
or whether it was all sincere and upright I can’t 
tell now. Probably all three agencies were at 
work at the time. A retired captain in the army, 
himself a convert of not many months, put my 
name down in his book among those who had 
experienced a change of heart. ‘‘ Josiah, this 
time you mean it, don’t you?” he asked, and 
I said, ‘‘ Yes.” I walked out of the church in a 
warm glow, and felt purged from sin as never 
before. A few weeks later I was off on another 
Wanderlust trip of exploration. 

It is a pity in such cases thet the truant’s 


Strangely enough, after nearly every - 
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wanderings can not be directed, if wander he 
must. In my case there was plainly no 
doubt that I possessed the nomadic instinct in 
an abnormal degree. Whippings could not 
cure it, shutting me up in my room without any 
clothes only made the next seizure harder to 
resist, and moral suasion fell flat as a panacea. 
Revivals and conversions were serviceable 
merely in reinstating me temporarily in the good 
graces of my grandmother. The outlook ahead 
of me was dark indeed for my mother, and yet 
it was from her, as I have learned to believ: 
from what she has told me in later years, that | 
probably got some of my wandering proclivities. 
There was a timeinher life, [have heard her say, 
when the mere distant whistle of a railroad 
train would set her go-instincts tingling, anc 
only a sense of duty and fine control of self held 
her back. 

This call of Die Ferne, as the German: 
name it, this almost unexplainable sym 
pathy with the slightest appeal or tempta- 
tion to project myself into the Beyond—th 
world outside of my narrow village world— 
was my trouble from almost babyhood unti 
comparatively a few years ago. The longing to 
go would come upon me without any warning 
in the dead of night sometimes, stealing int 
my consciousness under varying disguises a: 
the years went by and the passion required 
fresh incentives to become active and alert. In 
the beginning a sudden turn of the imaginatio: 
sufficed to send me worldwards, and I would 
be off, without let or leave, for a week at least, 
usually bringing up at the home of relatives in 
Northern Wisconsin. They would entertain 
me for a time, and then I would be shipped 
back to the village to await another seizure 
On one of these return trips I traveled on one 
of the most unconventional railroad passes | 
have ever known. The relative who generally 
superintended the return to the village was an 
editor well known in his locality and to railroad 
men on the road. On one of the last visits paid 
to his home he determined not to trust me with 
the necessary money for the ticket but to give 
me a personal note to the conductor, which he 
did. It read: ‘This is a runaway boy. Please 
pass him to ——— and collect fare from me on 
your return.”’ It was as serviceable at the time 
as any bona fide pass, annual or otherwise, that 
I have had and used in later years. 

As I got well on into my teens and was at 
work with my schoolbooks, it naturally re 
quired a different kind of appeal to start me off 
on a trip from the simple call of the railroad 
train which had sufficed in the earlier years 
For periods of time, long or short, as my temper 
ament dictated, I became definitely interested 
in my books and in trying to behave, for my 
mother’s sake if for no other reason. I knew 
only too well that my failing caused her much 
anxiety and worriment, and for weeks I would 
honestly struggle against all appeals to vamose 
Then, without any warning, the mere reading 
of some biography of a self-made man, who had 
struggled independently in the world from about 
my age on to the Presidency perhaps, would fire 
me with a desire to do likewise in some far-of! 
community where there was the conventiona! 
academy and attendant helps to fame anc 
fortune. There was an academy in our ow! 
village and I attended it, but the appeal to g 
elsewhere carried with it a picture of independ 
ence, midnight oil, and self-supporting wor! 
which fascinated me, and, at an age when mos 
boys have got over their Wanderlust, I woul 
start off in secret, to return famous, some day 
I hoped. 

One of the last excursions undertaken with 
an idea of setting myself up in business 0’ 
academic independence is worth describing 
There had been considerable friction in th 
household on my account for several days, anc 
I deliberately planned with a_neighboriny 
banker’s son to “light out” for parts unknown. 
I was the proud owner of two cows at the time 
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furnishing milk to my moth 
er and a few neighbors at an 
agreed upon price. I had 
been able to pay for the 
cows out of the milk money 
and my mother frankly rec- 
ognized that the cows were 
my property. The banker’s 
boy was also imbued with 
the irritating friction in his 
family—he was considerably 
older and larger than I was. 
We put our heads together 
and decided to go west— 
where in the West was im- 
material, but toward the set- 
ting sun we were determined 
to travel. My companion in 
this strange venture had no 
such property to contribute 
toward financing the trip as 
I had, but he was the proud 
possessor of five greyhounds 
of some value, several guns, 
ind a saddle. We looked 
ibout the village for a horse 
ind cart to carry us, and we 
at last “‘dickered” with a 
young man who owned a 
poor, half-starved, spavined 
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about her duties the nextday 
with a heavy heart. Now, 
why was I so perverse and 
pig- headed -in this matter, 
suffering real remorse myself 
after each trip, the fever hav- 
ing subsided? Even at this 
late day, after years. of pon- 
dering over the case, I can 
only make conjectures. I 
have hinted that probably 
I inherited from my mother 
a love of being on the move, 
but she could control her de- 
sire to travel, while I, for 
years, was a helpless victim 
of such whims. All that I 
have been able to evolve as a 
solution of the problem is 
this: Granted the innate ten- 
dency to travel, living much 
solely with my own thoughts, 
bashful and timid to a pain- 
ful degree at times, and pos- 
sessed of an imagination 
which literally ran riot with 
itself every few months or 
so, I was a victim of my own 








beast and a rickety cart. 

I gave him my two cows 
in exchange for his outfit, a deal which 
netted him easily fifty per cent. profit. The 


cart loaded, our outfit was the weirdest looking 
expedition that ever started for the immortal 
West. The muzzles of guns protruded under 
the covering on the sides, the five dogs sniffed 
uneasily at the cart, and the dying steed threw 
his ears back in utter horror. In this fashion, 
me bright afternoon in spring, our hearts 
throbbing with excitement, we started forth on 
our Don Quixote trip, choosing Chicago as our 
first goal. We arrived in that city, twelve miles 
distant, after four days’ travel and a series of 
iccidents to both cart and horse. It was a 
Sunday morning, and we had found our way 
somehow to the fashionable boulevard, Michigan 
\venue, about church time. Our outfit caused 
-o much embarrassing amusement to the people 
in the street that we turned citywards to tind 
the station where the C. B. & Q. R. R., started 
its trains west. We knew of no other way to go 
west than to follow these tracks, I having already 
heen over them as far as Iowa. We came to 
grief and complete pause in Madison Street. 

I was driving, and my companion was walk- 
ing on the pavement. Suddenly, and without any 
warning, a stylishly dressed man hailed my 
companion, and asked him if his name was so- 
and-so, giving the young man’s correct name. 
The latter ‘“‘acknowledged the corn,” as he 
afterwards put it to me, and I was told to draw 
up to the curb, where I learned that the dapper 
stranger was none other than a_ Pinkerton 
operative. Our trip west was nipped in the bud 
then and there. The cart driven to a 
stable, and we boys were taken to the Pinkerton 
offices, where I spent the day pretty much alone 
except when one of the Pinkertons, I think it 
was, lectured me about the horrors and _ in- 
tricacies of the West, and exhorted me to mend 
my ways and stay at home. Our horse suc- 
cumbed to his wanderings soon after being 
returned to his original owner, and my cows 
were got back by process of law. 

Later on, a good old major, a friend of 
my mother’s, recommended that she send me 
west, and let me see for myself. ‘‘A good 
roughing it may bring him to his senses,” said 
he, and I was shipped to a tiny community in 
Western Nebraska, consisting of a country 
store about the size of a large wood-shed, and 
four sod cabins. An older brother had _pre- 
ceded me there, and had been advised by letter 
to watch out for my coming. I shall never 
forget the woe-begone look on his face when I 
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slipped off the snow-covered stage and said, 
Hello.” He had not yet received my mother’s 
letter of advice. ‘‘ You here?’ he groaned, and 
he led me into one of the sod houses. I ex 
plained matters to him, and he resigned him- 
self to my presence, but I never felt very wel- 
come, and in six weeks was home again, chas 
tened in spirit and disillusioned about the 
West. 

I must confess to still other runaway trips 
after this western failure, but I have always 
felt that that undertaking did as much to cure 
my wandering disease as anything else. Dime 
novels soon ceased to have a charm for me, and 
home became more of an attraction. In spite 
of all this, however, in spite of some manly 
struggles to do right, my longest and saddest 
disappearance from home and friends was still 
ahead of me. It belongs to another section of 
my story, but I may say here that it wound up 
the runaway trips forever. The travels that 
followed may have been prompted by the call 
of Die Ferne, but they were above board and 
regular. 

Now, whence came this strange passion, for 
such it was, found in milder form in probably 
all boys and in some girls, but uncommonly 
lodged in me? My pilferings and the tendency to 
distort the truth when punishment was in sight 
[ account for principally by those miserable 
whalings my father gave me. Punishment of 
some kind seemed to await me no matter how 
slight the offense, and I probably reasoned, as 
I have suggestéd above, that, if “‘lickings” had 
to be endured, it was worth while getting some- 
thing that I needed or wanted in exchange for 
them. My mother very charitably accounts 
for my thefts and lies, on the ground that 
shortly before I was born the family’s materia] 
circumstances were pretty cramped, and that 
this state of affairs may have reacted on me 
through her, producing my illicit acquisitiveness. 

But that insatiable Wanderlust, that quick 
response to the lightest call of the seductive 
Beyond, that vagabond habit which caused 
my mother so much pain and worriment—where 
did that come from? It was a sorry home-com- 
ing for my mother at night when the runaway 
fever had again sent me away. She would come 
into the house, tired out, and ask the governess 
for news of the children. The latter would 
make her daily report, omitting reference to me. 
“And Josiah,” my mother was wont to say, 
‘“‘where is he?”—‘‘Gone!” the poor governess 


would wail, and my mother would have to go 





personality. This is all ‘I 
have to offer by way of ex- 
planation. 

II. 


In the foregoing chapter I have tried to give 
some idea of the kind of boy I was, say, by 
the time I had reached my seventeenth year, 
or the calendar year, 1886. There is no use 
denying that such wickedness as I displayed 
was-due more to willful waywardness than to 
hereditary influences. Consequently, I have 
always felt justified in replying to a distant 
cousin as I did, when she took me to task for 
making so much trouble and causing my family 
such anxiety. 

‘‘Can you imagine yourself doing such dread- 
ful things when you get your senses back and are 
able to think clearly ?”” was the way her question 
was worded. My reply was: ‘In my senses 
or out of them, I certainly can’t imagine anyone 
else as having done them.” And I can truth- 
fully say that, as a boy, I was very little given to 
trying to shift the blame for my sins on other 
boys. I was not a “‘squealer,” although I was an 
expert fibster when necessity seemed to call for 
a lie in place of the plain unvarnished truth. 

In the spring or early autumn of 1884 my 
mother and sisters went to Europe, and I was 
sent to a small Illinois college. The village 
home was broken up and, for better or for 
worse, the five of us, in the years that were to 
follow, were to be either voluntary exiles abroad, 

[Continued on pages 889 to 894) 
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By Ellis Parker Butler 


FIELDING had swung around in his desk chair 

so that his knees almost touched his 
wife’s knees as she sat beside him, and he was 
bending forward when the tap came at his 
office door. It was his private office, with ma- 
hogany furniture and soft, deep carpet under 
foot, and it all told plainly enough that Fielding 
was a big man, probably the head of the firm; 
tap on the door he glanced up quickly, 
wife hastily wrapped a paper around 
she was showing him. They might 
have been conspirators planning a crime, but 
it was only the stealthy Christmas habit of con- 
cealment, that makes us seek to hide our light 
under a bushel until the last moment that it may 


t the 
and Nl 


something 


glare the more dazzlingly then. 
‘Well, good-by,” said Mrs. Fielding, hastily. 
She had merely dropped in to show him what 


she had bought for the baby. She wanted his 


cheerful approval of it, nothing more. 
‘No, wait,” he said, “I want to show you 
[ got for Harris.’ Harris was the gar- 
dene Chen he called, “Come!” and the office 
loor opened and the boy brought in a card. 
Fielding glanced at it, and tossed it on his desk. 
“Huh!” hesaid, “it’s only Wilson, Bill Wilson. 
You know him, Kitty—the reporter fellow. 
Tell him to come in,” he told the boy, and then 
‘Just wait. He won’t bea minute.” 
When the door opened again it swung wide, 
Billy Wilson dashed in like a boy let loose 
from school. He had that way with him; 
he v de up of great haste and tremendous 
intensity, tempered with good-natured breezi- 
ness of speech and happy-go-lucky earnestness. 
O]} vy!” he exclaimed, when he saw Mrs. 
[ beg your pardon, Jack! Thought 
r I would n’t have— But is n’t 
this Mrs. Fielding? Yes—say! I’m awfully 
et you again, Mrs. Fielding. I’m 
luc too, to find you here.” 
They smiled in sympathy with his cheerful 
chatter, it was such a warm, wholesome sort. 
he rushed on, “I won’t keep you 
[ want you to do me a little favor, 
’s all! Old Skudsy—he ’s my boss 
down at the ‘Beacon,’ you know, Scudder- 
orders to trot out in the country 
Christmas eve and write up a 
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genuine fine old Christmas house party for 
the Sunday edition. I want you to invite 
me out over Christmas. Is that all right 2?” 
Mr. Fielding said nothing, and Mrs. 
Fielding, somehow, managed to say still 
less. It did not disturb Wilson. 
[ guess you do admire my nerve,” he 
iid, cheerfully. “So dol. But I tell you, 
Jack, you have simply got to invite me 
out! Absolutely necessary for the ‘ Beacon’ 
to have page splurge on ‘The Christmas 


pirit nd I don’t know another man with 


a fine house out of town. So that’s 
settled. Have n’t got a time-table that will 
show me when the trains run, have you?” 

‘But—” said Mr. Fielding. 

‘Now, that’s all right!’ said Wilson. “If 
you h n’t a time-table, don’t mind. I’ll 
P et the , 

‘But, my dear fellow,’”’ Fielding insisted, 
“we are not going to have any Christmas 
thi € 

Oh, tut!” laughed Wilson, “that’s what 
my father always used to say—and then 
spread himself more than ever. No Christ- 
mas? Tut!” 


‘But we are not,” insisted Fielding, “noth- 
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ing elaborate at all. No house party —” 


“That won’t do,’ said Wilson, lightly. 
“Have a house like yours and no house party! 
Now, [ll drop in on you about six thirty Christ- 
mas Eve 

“We will be glad to see you, of course,”’ said 
Mrs. Fielding, doubtfully. “But we really do 
not intend—” 





“Now, Mrs. Fielding,” said Wilson, ‘don’t 
say that! Don’t say it! I’m coming. I 
accept your invitation. Thank you. But we 


must have a grand old happy time. 
merriment and—and all that sort 
Skudsy would be mad as hops if—”’ 

Mr. Fielding caught his wife’s eye and raised 
his eyebrows questioningly. She nodded. 

“All right,” said Fielding, with mock help 
lessness, ‘come along, then! You ’re invited!” 

“Say, that ’s good of you, now!’ cried Wil 
son. “You don’t know—Skudsy is such a 
stickler for the real thing. I ’ve never been able 
to work off a ‘fake’ on him yet, and I just had to 
get into a house party somehow. I hope you 
don’t think I’m too pushing, Mrs. Fielding?” 

“Qh, no!” she said, laughingly. 

“Now, some people do,” said Wilson, frankly, 
“but they don’t understand enterprise, that ’s 
all. I’m glad you appreciate it. So Ill be 
there. Let me see,” he said, thoughtfully, 
“vou ‘Il be sure to have a yule log, won’t you? 
Got a great big fireplace that will hold a yule 
log?” 

“We have one that will do,” 
the yule log i isn’t too big. If a small yule log— 

“That ’s good,” Wilson assured him, he urtily. 
“We've got to have a yule log, Skudsy spoke of 


Joy and 
of thing. 


Fielding said, ** if 



























“He tried to look love and devotion as he reached it up to her” 
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a yule log especially, and a Christmas tree 
We want a big one—biggest one the room wil 
hold—with presents on it for everybody 
Presents for the servants on it, too, so they can 
come in and get them and—and look pleasec 
and bashful.” 

“Imagine Harris looking pleased and bash 
ful!” exclaimed Mrs. Fielding. A cloud passe 
across Wilson’s brow. 


“Oh, now!” he cried, “Harris has got to 
I—well, I'll speak to him when I go out 


Don’t you worry about Harris, Mrs. Fielding 
I Il see that he looks pleased and bashful. Yo 
just attend to the roast turkey—and mince 
pie—and, oh, yes! cranberry sauce. And, oh 
yes! holly and mistletoe! Don’t forget plenty 
of holly and mistletoe! And lovers! We’v: 
got to have a pair of lovers. That ’s important 
To sit on the steps while the others are dancing 
By George! I nearly forgot the dancing! You 
can’t get a one-armed fiddler can you, to pla) 
for the dancers? Some old farmer-lookin, 
fellow? Skudsy said—” 

“One-armed ?”’ asked Mr. Fielding. 
a one-armed fiddler fiddle ?”’ 

“Hal” laughed Wilson, unabashed, ‘tha 
Was one on me! Get a one-legged one—wit! 
a crutch. Let me see now—Oh! children 
You have children, have n’t you?” 

*Three,” said Mr. Fielding. 

“Three!” said Wilson, “hardly enough, but 
we can make them do. We ought to have mor 
but—well, let it go at three. I suppose,’’ hi 
added, and for the first time seemed to hesitate, 
“T suppose you ’ve got plenty of toys and thing 
to give them 2” 

“Mercy, yes!” laughed Mrs. Fielding. 

“T thought I might bring out some if you 
had n’t,” said Wilson, ‘but if you have, it i 
all right. Well, thanks! I won’t take up your 
time any longer. I’m off!” 

He shook hands heartily with Mr. Fielding 
and then with Mrs. Fielding. 

“I know I can trust you to do the thing uy 
right,”’ he said, and then he dashed out. 

“Well!” exclaimed Mrs. Fielding, when the 
door had closed, and then she laughed. 

The next morning Fielding found a sheet o! 
copy paper in his mail. Wilson had scrawle: 
on it, “I should say about six couples would 
do, but don’t forget the lovers. Get the rea 
heart-to-heart, shold-hands kind.” 

Mrs. Fielding went about her part of the tas! 
energetically, and her part was the entire affair 
She was laying out the menu for the dinne 
when a telegraph messenger dashed up t 
the door. It was a message from Wilson. 

“Change plans,” it commanded. “Do no 
decorate house. Get greens, but do not dec: 
rate. Have guests arrive noon. Have gues! 
decorate. Makes Christmas spirit whoop. D 
not forget pair of lovers. W. Wilson.” 

Mr. Fielding, when he went home that evi 
ning, found his wife at her desk thoughtful! 
smoothing one eyebrow with the end of h« 
penholder. A sheet of paper lay before he 

‘ Now, this list of guests,” sh 
* said, “of course I have the Gra‘ 
sons and the Wilburs and th: 
Freelands,—that makes six—”’ 

“Plenty!” said her husband 

“Yes,” she agreed, “but 
don’t know what to do for tl, 
lovers. I simply don’t kno 
whom to ask. Everyone hi 
been asked and has accepte 


“Coul 
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“* You get out! I won't have you interfering with my private 





at some other house party by this time. I can 
only think of Tom Ford and Kitty Hurlington!” 

“Tom Ford! And Kitty Hurlington!”’ cried 
Mr. Fielding aghast. ‘“‘Now, my dear, we 
can’t stand them, you know!” 

“T know,” she answered, plaintively, “they 
are too loving to bear. But I can’t think of 
any others.” 

“They are idiotically soft!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Fielding. “They are not lovers, they are cari- 
catures of lovers. Of all the soft, moonstruck, 
tootsy-wootsy 

“Well,” she interrupted, “isn’t that just 
what your Mr. Wilson wants? Somebody to 
sit on the stairs and hold hands ?” 

“But they won’t! They will sit in the middle 
of the floor and hold hands. People will walk 
on them and they won’t know it. The blessed 
Christmas tree will catch fire and the house will 
burn down and they will sit and hold hands. 
I can stand a lot, dear, but I stand 


fo 


can’t 
them: 

Mrs. Fielding sighed. 

“T don’t know whom else to ask,” she said, 
despairingly. 

Mr. Fielding considered, and then shook his 
head. 

“T’m afraid we will have to have them,” he 
said at length, “‘but I know they will make me 
sick.”’ 

Kitty Hurlington and Tom Ford accepted 
their invitations promptly. So did the other 

The marketman promised a beautiful 
The turkey was large and had a limber 
breastbone, and the yule log, although young 
looking for a yule log, was provided. 

At seven o’clock of the morning of the day 
before Christmas, Billy Wilson rang the bell of 
the Fieldings’ door. 

“To see Mrs. Fielding,” he said to the maid, 
and Mrs. Fielding came, but she stood speech- 
less. There were two men instead of one, and 
there were parcels and bundles enough to stock 
a shop. 

“Look lil moving day, don’t we?” said 
Wilson, cheerfully. ‘Oh, yes! This is my 
friend Simpson, Mrs. Fielding. He ’s our staff 
photographer. Did I forget to say Skudsy 
wanted photos of the affair? My mistake. 
And I wasn’t just sure you had—well, we 
wanted plenty of toys, so I brought a few along— 
in case we needed some. And a few greens. 
Can’t have too many greens, you know. Got 
the guests and the lovers, all right ?” 

He seemed relieved to know she had. 

“Fine!” he said. “I’m awfully glad about 
the lovers. Skudsy is strong on lovers— ‘heart 
Are they the real heart- 


guests. 


tree. 


interest,’ you know. 
to-heart kind ?” 





“They are worse than that,” said Mrs. 
Fielding, ‘they are the hand-in-hand-the- 
world-forgot kind.” 

“Fine!” he exclaimed, again. ‘Now, 
don’t say what Simp and I are after. What 
we want is unconsciousness. The real 
Christmas spirit cut loose. No constraint. 
No posing.” 

He looked around the rooms. 

“Tt will do splendidly!” he said, ‘“Skudsy 
will be tickled with this. Simp, you put 
your camera behind the screen. We ’ll 
have a stepladder at this door with a girl on 
top and a man passing up a wreath. Snap 
her just as she bendsdown. Understand ?” 

The other guests and Mr. Fielding came 
soon, and Mr. Simpson and Mr. Wilson 
were introduced tothem. Mr. Simpson did 
not exactly look like a friend of the family. 
He looked more like a Bowery boy gone 
astray, but then families have strange friends 
sometimes. 

Miss Kitty Hurlington was almost the 
latest arrival. She came in with a rush, 
enveloped in furs, and cast her arms around 
Mrs. Fielding. “My dear!” she cried, “‘if I 
thought he would come I would not have 
come. But I know he can not be so brazen. 

We have parted. Actually! When I tell you 

what that man did— ” 

Mrs. Fielding bore her upstairs, still talking, 
so that, when Tom Ford came, Mr. Fielding 
had to welcome him. 

Tom Ford stopped at the door. 

“Ts Miss Hurlington here?” he asked, stiffly. 
“Oh, then I had better not come in. We—well, 
she broke it off.” 

“Oh, come in,” cried Fielding, “what ’s the 
difference, anyway? And this is Christmas. 
Just the time to break it on again, you know. 
You can’t go, anyway, now.” Tom Ford 
hesitated, but entered. 

“T don’t know that I want to break it on again, 
as you put it,’ said Tom Ford, coldly. “If I 
were to tell you, Fielding, what I have learned 
of the perfidy of woman—” 

“Get them started with the greens,” Wilson 
whispered. “It has started off splendidly, 
but they might joke and laugh more. Get 
around among them and joke, can’t you?” 

“Wilson,” said Fielding, solemnly, 
lovers are here.” 

“Good!” cried Wilson. 

“But,” said Fielding, and he let his voice 
give a foretaste of the information he was to 
discharge at Wilson, “but they won’t love.” 

“Oh! I say!” cried Wilson, with dismay. 
“T say! Fielding, I can’t have that! They’ve 
got to love. I’ve got to have the love motive 
really. Why, Skudsy is awfully strong on the 
love motive. I—I’m disappointed in you, 
Fielding. I left all that to you, and you ’ve gone 
back on me.” 

‘Well, I did n’t do it, did I?” asked Fielding, 
crossly. ‘‘How did I know they would have a 
tiff? Usually they love enough to make you ill; 
how could I tell they would get up a row just at 
this time? I’m not running this love affair.” 

“Tt was your duty to pick out the right kind,” 
said Wilson, dejectedly. “If I had known you 
would go and mess it all up I would have fur- 
nished the lovers myself. I would n’t have got 
a damaged love affair. Not while I am working 
under Skudsy! I see, the whole thing has gone 
to grass! I’ve gone to all this trouble to get 
together a Christmas spirit, and you go and 
spoil it by palming off on me a pair of lovers 
that won’t work.” 

“Tf any other man,” said Fielding, with stifled 
rage, ‘“‘spoke to me that way in my own house—” 

“Oh, shut up!” said Wilson, “I know it ’s 
vour house, and I won’t have any jolly now in 
it to-night, either. That would be a pretty 
Christmas spirit, would n’t it? You ’ve done 
cnough damage, Fielding, without getting up a 
fight. We ’ve got to get together, you and I, 
and make those lovers love.” 


’ 


“the 
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affairs. Go and take a moonlight view of the house’ 





Fielding brightened, at Wilson’s last remark, 

“That ’s it!” he exclaimed. ‘“That’s the 
idea! Why, Wilson,” he cried, glowingly, “it 
is just what you want! You want them to begin 
with a disruption. Don’t you see? It could n’t 
have been better if you had planned it. Christ- 
mas reconciliation! That’s the Christmas idea!” 

“Oh, fudge!” said Wilson, disdainfully. 
“That would make Skudsy sick. Christmas 
reconciliation! Of all the old, dried-up motives 
—why, if I tried to run in a Christmas reconcili- 
ation on Skudsy he would tell me to take my 
hat and leave.” 

Tom Ford came down the stairs walking like 
an offended icicle. 

“Ts that the lover ?”’ asked Wilson, in an under- 
tone. 

“Yes,” Fielding assured him, “joyful look- 
ing, isn’t he?” 

Wilson sighed. 

‘“‘T don’t see how you could have picked him 
out,” he said, reproachfully. “‘I would n’t have 
considered him for a moment. He’s going to 
be a skeleton at the feast, that is what he is going 
to be.” Wilson looked as if he was likely to be 
another, but when, a minute later, Miss Hur- 
lington came down, all smiles and swishing 
draperies, he cheered up a little. She looked 
possible. There were even superb possibilities 
in her, if the other half of the love combination 
would work. But he would n’t. 

The guests accepted cheerfully the idea of do- 
ing the decorating, all but Tom Ford, and he 
moped. The more he moped the more punish- 
ingly merry Miss Hurlington became. 

Wilson stood off and absorbed the scene as 
long as he could. He got the ensemble fixed in 
his mind, but it lacked the lovers. There was 
no love-filled face gazing up into love-filled eyes 
as a youth passed a wreath up to a maiden on the 
stepladder. He looked anxiously at Tom Ford. 
He saw Simpson peeking through the crack in 
the screen, waiting for the stepladder scene. He 
thought of Skudsy and the Sunday edition, and 
he knew that he would have to substitute himself 
for the lover. A man will do much in the cause of 
the Sunday edition. He sprang to the ladder 
cheerfully and made merry with Miss Hurlington 
and persuaded her to mount. She made a pretty 
picture with her skirts clasped close and one 
hand extended for the wreath. He tried to look 
love and devotion as he reached it up to her, 
and he was even gay when he heard the camera 
shutter click. 

The example should have been good for Tom 
Ford, but it did pot seem to be. If anything, he 
was stiffepathd fore formal than before. 

“See hefe,” said Wilson, when he got Fielding 

[Concladed on pages 886 to 888] 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The Dreyfus Affair 


he First Authentic History of the Greatest Human Drama of the Age 


FIRST 
ARTICLE 


By Vance Thompson 


Special sketches made’ at the Court of Assizes, Paris, by Georges Vallee, for SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


While engaged in preparing this remarkable history, Mr. Thompson wrote us from Paris: 
‘‘As I get into it, and see it as a whole, it looms up big and tragic and human. 
secured all the data—some unpublished da¢a that Reinach is to use. 
worked on any subject that gripped me as this does. 
I trust will please you. 


exact. 


in France. 








story. Silence falls on him. 


Frankly, I have never 
After much thought I made a plan, which 
I have decided to make the history absolutely accurate to a word. 
Thus every word quoted from the chief of police, of Du Paty de Clam—of one and all—is 
The eloquence of the facts is so great I can add nothing. 

‘‘The first article begins with the shortest account possible of Dreyfus and his career; 
then comes his dramatic arrest, his trial, then his degradation. 

‘‘In the second article you follow him in his journey to Devil's Island—and this is a grim 
Only the pitiful letters, crying, ‘I am innocent.’ 
And then at last the voice of Lazare—of a few others, until ten men were found 
—a hundred men were found who demanded the revision. 
‘/' accuse’ appears, until the crime is unearthed. Here it is very dramatic. 
forgery, the veiled woman, —Esterhazy, and others. 
—and Dreyfus is brought back, knowing nothing of this world-wide ferment. 

‘* But I need not sketch the story any further. 
you will find it good.""—THE EDITORS. 


So the battle goes on until 
France is afire—the whole world ablaze 


Doubtless you see the plan of it. 


I have 


Silence, too, 


The discovery of 





I hope 


Alfred Dreyfus 





You will never understand the tragic story of 

Dreyfus—his martyrdom, his triumph— 
unless you baow, vaguely at ‘least, something 
of this Third Republic of France, which was 
born in the ignominy of treachery and defeat, 
which lived and lives in the greater ignominy 


of financial and political scandals—scandals so 
sinister th:.t only those who live in the Latin 
world can comprehend their significance. Even 


as the Panama affair showed how the rulers of 
the Third Republic—Rouvier, Clemenceau, and 
many another—were bought and sold in cor- 
ruption, the tawdrier Humbert case demon- 
strated that the judiciary, from the Guard of 
the Seals down to the casual judge, was capable 
of conspiring for wholesale theft. The Third 
Republic is a polypus with three tentacles— 
bureaucratic, judicial, military. Panama pro- 
claimed the infamy of the bureaucracy; the 
monstrous theft set on foot by old Humbert, the 
Minister of Justice and Guard of the Seals, 
proclaimed that of the judiciary; it was reserved 
for the Dreyfus case to uncover the military 
ignominy—not of France, mark you, but of the 
Third Rep ublic, which is a very different thing. 


A Nation's Tragedy 


In a way you know the story of the young cap- 
tain, studious and good, who was cauglit up in 
its tentacular orbit; but you do not know it all. 
What is most wonderful in it is the fierce and 
sudden uprising of humanity in this old Latin 
world. It seemed for a while that the Third 
Republic was a sewer—notissima fossa—in 
which all ideals were drowned. Then, as though 
summoned by a maker of miracles, there rose 
this white ideal of humanity—greater than the 
love of country, race, or religion—man’s love for 
man, the hate of injustice, anger against the lie. 
What spoke then was the collective soul of 
France; and in that voice was heard the august 
and savage wisdom of the people—peasants 
of the fields and helots of the mines—the 
People. When once that voice was heard 
the end was nolongerindoubt. The drama 
rose from its first base acts of suicide, 
murder, forgery, perjury, delation; it be- 
came a revolution at once social and polit- 
ical; it caught up in its swirling folds this 
young captain, studious and good, and made 
of him a battle-flag—a point of attack—a 
rallying point—the cause and center of one 
of the great human movements of this age, 
or any age. Nor did the civilized world 
stand aside, content to watch the battle. It 
poured millions of fighting money into 
France; its great men fought with pen and 
voice in all known languages of Europe; local 


ideals of race and patriotism were forgotten- 
this war was humanity’s war. 

Will you go down into the cloud and crime 
of this tragic romance for a little while? Here 
in the dark go murderers, elbowing forgers and 
spies, and yonder, plastered with gold, strut the 
generals in their morose arrogance—afar off ,hag- 
gard in his chains, their martyr cries hisinnocence. 

The romance of a man; the tragedy of a na- 
tion—fo-, while Dreyfus hung chained to that 
Devil’s Rock in the southern seas, France was 
thrown, like a dead girl, to the lampreys and 
eels of anarchy. 


“L’Accusé Est Coupable” 

First of all, in this unhappy affair, the man— 

Alfred Dreyfus was born at 
Mulhouse, in Alsace, in the 
year 1859. After the war of 
1870, when Alsace was ceded to 
Germany, his father, Raphael 
Dreyfus, decided to retain his 
French nationality, and with 
his younger children went into 
France. The eldest son, Jacob, 
became a German subject and 
remained at Mulhouse. Alfred 
was sent to him for a while, in 
the hope that he might show 
an aptitude for business; but \— 
his boyish heart was back 
France. He returned to the 
house of a married sister in 





Octave Mirbeau, one of Dreytus’s 
Defenders 





rank of sublieutenant of artillery and was sen 
to Fontainebleau. In 1882 he was a secon: 
lieutenant in the 31st. regiment of artillery 
stationed at Mans. After a year he was calle: 
to Paris—the goal toward which every youn 
soldier strives; he was not twenty-three. Thos: 
who knew him then will tell you he was blon 
and slim, with a pale face and a little blon 
mustache; there was in him a feverish energ 
of work—his chiefs praised him; they calle: 
him grave and serious. In 1889 he was name: 
captain in the 21st artillery, stationed at Bourge- 
There he was betrothed to Mlle. Lucie Hada 
mard. Their wedding took place in April, 180: 


the day after he was admitted to the école sup 
rieure. 


Two years later he was graduatcd, nint! 
in his class, and was attached 
the General Staff. 

These are the simple fact 
in a simple life. A_ brillian' 
and easy career lay before him. 
His home life was sweet and 
attractive. He had a little so: 
and a daughter. Society ha: 
never attracted him; now hx 
went out less than ever; hi 
spent his evenings in his quic 
flat in the Avenue du Troca 
dero, (it was at Number Six,) 
reading, studying—for he wa: 
ambitious and, as well, he loved 
the science of war. He was « 
happy man. Indeed, he ha: 





Carpentras. It was she who 
first spoke to the lad of a mili- 
tary career and led his thoughts in that direction. 

‘There should be at least one officer in our 
family,” she said, “for the day of the revanche.” 

These words decided him; he began his 
studies at the College Clzptal in Paris; in 1878 
he was admitted to the great military school 
known as the Z£cole Polytechnique. ‘Two years 
later—he was only twenty yained the 














President Bertulus of the Court of Assizcs, (center,) 
and his associates 


conquered the right to happ 
ness, and for him life flowe: 
like a little stream of water peaceful and clea: 
Came Saturday, October 13, 1894. 
Late that evening he received an order 1 
appear Monday morning, at nine o’clock, at tl 
Ministry of War—‘‘in civilian’s dress.” Thi 


recommendation struck him as odd, but | 
attached no great importance to it. Sunda) 


passed in the usual quiet. happy way. Monda 
morning he bade his wife good-by. 

“You will come home to luncheon? 
she asked; and he said, ‘Yes.’ 

Pierre, his little on of three years and \ 
half, went with him to the door and climbe:: 
into his arms for a good-by kiss. And so lv 
went away into the fresh and sunny mor! 
ing, with little Pierre’s kiss on his lips. 

He was never to see that home agai. 
years were to pass—years of tragi horrer 
that whiten the hair of man and twist t! 
fibers of heart and brain—before he shou!’ 
feel the touch of loving lips; but he di! 
not know. Commandant Picquart oe 
him, as he entered the War Office, ani 
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December, 1906 


led him into the room of the chief of the 
General Staff. There, to his astonishment, he 
found, not his chief, but Commandant du 
Paty de Clam, in uniform, and three un~ 
known civilians. These men were Cochefort, 
chief of the Secret Police, his secretary, and the 
archivist Gribelin. They were there to take 
part in a comedy at once childish and ignoble. 
Mark it well. In this comedy, with its imbecile 
trickery—its tawdry and melodramatic methods 
of the base police—there is foreshadowed all 
the long-and complicated Dreyfus case, with its 
spies and forgeries, its “‘veiled women”? and its 
‘Speranzas” and Esterhazys. Round the room 
mirrors had been arranged so that no move- 
ment—no glance—of a man sitting at the writ- 
ing table could be unseen by the detectives. 

“T have a letter to write,” said Du Paty de 
Clam, ‘‘and, as I have a sore finger, I wish you 
would write it for me.” 


In the Name of the Law! 


Surprised, but obliging, Dreyfus took a sect 
it the table; Du Paty de Clam sat beside him 
and began to dictate; calmly the captain wrote 
ina clear and steady hand. Suddenly Du Paty 
le Clam seized him by the arm and shouted: 
‘You tremble!’”’ Did he expect some theatrical 
manifestation of guilt? Dreyfus merely glanced 
at him in amazement. 

‘“T ’m not trembling,” he said, ‘‘ but my fingers 
are a little cold 

“Take care, it’s a serious matter!’? Du Paty 
de Clam said violently. 

But the infantile comedy had failed; in writ 
ing out the words which made part of what 
was afterwards 
known as the borde 
reau—that famous 
document of treason 

Dreyfus showed no 
emotion, knowing not 
in the slightest what 
itwas all about. Then 
Du Paty de Clam 
struck him on_ the 
shoulder, and roared: 
“In the name of the 
law I arrest you for 
high treason!’”’ He 
had hardly time to 
spring to his feet with 
indignant protest, 
when Cochefort and 
his fellow leaped 
upon him and _ bore 
him down. Their first 
care was to search 
him. 

“Take my keys— 
search everything in 
my home—you will 
find nothing. I am 








In the ladies’ gallery 


What Happened in That Somber Cell 

You have seen this man—grave, cheerful, 
happy, studious—in his home; you have seen 
him caught in a melodramatic police trap; 
would you know him well—know how passion- 
ate a heart beat behind all his soldierly calm— 
you should see him in his cell. An honest sol- 
dier, brave and good, was then the governor of 
the prison; his name, Forzinetti. I hall not in 
this history write one unauthoritative word; 
and it is Forzinetti’s sworn statement that I use 
here. All the prisoner’s possessions had been 
taken from him—knife, pencil, paper, even his 
watch, lest with the mainspring of it he should 
saw his way to liberty or cut his throat. Oh, 
the subtle detectives had all foreseen! 

Dreyfus himself says: ‘‘When I found myself 
in that gloomy cell, under the atrocious shock of 
the scene I had gone through—when I thought 
of those whom I had left only a few hours before 
in joy and happiness—I fell into a fearful state of 
agitation and cried my agony aloud. I went 
to and fro in my cell, beating my head against 
the walls, mad with anguish. The governor of 
the prison came to me and calmed me for awhile. 
He was a good man, humane.” 

And Forzinetti says: “‘He was in a state of 
nervous exaltation impossible to describe. His 
eyes were bloodshot. He seemed almost insane 
with grief and horror. With great difficulty I 
soothed him. Now, I had seen many criminals; 
and, as I studied this man, I said: ‘ He is inno- 
cent.” And I have never thought otherwise. I 
obeyed the orders given to me but I tried to give 
him comfort and hope. During the next few days 
Commandant du Paty de Clam, came twice 
with a special permit 
of the minister of war 
to interrogate the 
prisoner. Before see- 
ing Dreyfus, he asked 
me if he could not 
enter the cell by some 
secret way and flash 
a dark lantern sud- 
denly in the prison- 
er’s face. I told him 
he could not. During 
this period Captain 
Dreyfus was always 
in a state of danger- 
ous nervous excite- 
ment. From the cor- 
ridor one could hear 
him groan, cry aloud, 
protest his innocence. 
He dashed himself 
against the furniture 
and walls, seemingly 
unconscious of the 
bruises and wounds 
he caused himself. 
He had not an instant 





innocent,” he cried. 
Cochefort in a rough voice bade him be still. 
“Show me the proofs of the infamy you say I 
have committed—what proofs ? What charges ?” 
“There are proofs enough,” said Du Paty 
de Clam grimly. 
That was the end 
of the comedy; in 
charge of a detec- 
tive and of Com- 
mandant Henry, (it 
was in his horo- 
scope to die by the 
red death,) Captain 
Dreyfus was taken 
to the military 
prison of the Cher- 
che- Midi. At twelve 
o'clock he was ina 
cell; at home they 
waited for him 
the wife and babies, 
all unsuspecting. 





A witness 





of repose, and when, 
overcome by his sufferings and by fatigue, 
he threw himself on his bed, his sleep was 
haunted by horrible nightmares. During this 
agony of nine days he took no nourishment, save 
a little soup and sugared wine; and on the 24th 
of October his mental state seemed so serious 
that I sent word to the minister of war and the 
governor of Paris. In the afternoon I was 
summoned to the ministry. The minister was 
absent; he had gone to the wedding of his niece. 
I was received by General du Boisdeffre. He 
asked me my opinion and without hesitation 
I answered: ‘You are on the wrong track; this 
officer is innocent.’ 

“*Well, said the general, ‘nothing can be 
done until the minister comes back from the 
wedding—get a doctor to give your prisoner 
some quieting drugs for a few days.’”’ 

And that was done; half mad with fever and 
drugs, Dreyfus lay in his cell; and to this broken 
fragment of humanity came Du Paty de Clam 
questioning, probing, laying little police snares; 








Dieyfus'in the dock. His lawyers, Labori and 
Demange, are seated below 





and the prisoner cried: ‘“‘I am innocent! What 
proofs have you? What is the charge against 
me?” 

For weeks he lay there—au secret—not per- 
mitted to communicate with his wife, with a 
friend, with a lawyer. He had vanished as com- 
pletely from the world as though he had been 
thrust down into the in-pace of a medieval 
dungeon. His protests of innocence were heard 
no further than the corridor of his prison, where 
day and night the military guards walked to and 
fro, or stood to peer in at him. In the meantime 
an inquisition into his private life had been made 
by the chief of the Secret Police, his home had 
been searched, his most intimate letters read 
and noted. And from this scathing investiga- 
tion nothing was learned, save this—he had led 
a clean life, irreproachable. And a report to 
this effect was drawn up by the Secret Police. 
Now, see how early in the case the lie enters. 
This report, which proclaimed him a sober, dis- 
creet, home-loving, honorable man, was sup- 
pressed; it was never shown at the trial; another 
report—a tissue of lies and foul insinuations— 
was prepared by Commandant d’Ormescheville, 
secretary to the First Council of War of Paris, and 
produced against him. And so, having arrested 
their man, the Du Paty de Clams and Henrys 
worked, forging evidence against him. 


Charged with Treason 


Not until they had been seven weeks busy was 
a formal charge made. On December 7, 1894, 
General Saussier, military governor of Paris, 
ordered that he should be brought to triaj. Then, 
for the first time, he was permitted to write to 
his wife. Since that Monday morning in Novem- 
ber when he kissed her and took little Pierre up 
in his arms (‘‘ I shall be home for luncheon,’’) 
she had had no word from him. She knew only 
he was under arrest, charged with treason; and 
this she heard first from the police spies who 
searched her home. Heré is the first letter that 
came from the man she loved so well; read this: 

“TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1894. 
“My DEAR LUCIE:— 

“At last I can write you a word—they have just told 
me I shall be called up for trial the 19th of this month. 
They have denied me the right to see vou. I do not 
want to write vou all I have suffered—there are not in 
all the world words expressive enough for that. Do 
you remember when I said how happy we were? Every- 
thing in life smiled on us. Then all at once a frightful 
thunderclap from which my brain is still shaken! I, 
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accused of the most monstrous crime a soldier can com- 
mit! To-day still I can hardly think I am not the pfey 
of a frightful nightmare. : 

“In the end the truth will come to light. My con- 
calm and tranquil; it does not reproach me 
anything. I have been broken, overwhelmed, 


science is 
with 


here in my dark cell, alone with my thoughts; I have 
had moments of fierce madness; my mind has wan- 
dered at times; but my conscience watched. It said 
to me: ‘Head high and look the world in the face! 


Strong in the right, march straight on with head up; 
thisis a terrible ordeal but it must be gone through with!’ 
“T shall not write more to you now, for I want this 
letter to reach you this evening. I kiss you a thousand 
times, as I love you, as I adore you. A thousand kisses 
for the children. I dare not speak of them to you; tears 

come to my eyes when I think of them. ‘ 
“ALFRED.” 


The Purifying Ordeal 


The night before he was taken away to be 
tried he was permitted to write to her once more. 
And in this letter you may see all the man—his 
force of soul, his purity of thought, his soldierly 
confidence in a just cause, his sufferings nobly 
born: 

“Lucie, I am near the end of my sufferings, near 
the end of my martyrdom. To-morrow I shall appear 
before my judges, my soul tranquil and my head held 
high. 

** The ordeal I have undergone, terrible as the ordeal 
has been, has purified my soul. I shall come back to 
you better than I was. I want to consecrate to vou, to 
our children, to our dear families, all of life I have left 


to live \s I told you, I have passed through awful 
crises. I had moments of furious madness at the 
thought of being accused of so monstrous a crime. 
I am ready to appear before soldiers as a soldier who 
has nothing to reproach himself with. They will see 
on my they will read in my soul, the certainty 
of my innocence. Devoted to my country, to which 


I have consecrated all my powers, al! my intelligence, 
I hay 


1ave nothing to fear. Sleep peacefully then, my 
darling 1 do not worry. Think only of the joy 
we sh feel to find ourselves in each other’s arms, 
soon 


So the poor prisoner wove delusions; he still 
believed in the honor of his judges, in justice, 
in truth! Came the morning of the trial. This 
was December 19, 1894. Forzinetti, his humane 
jailer, shook him by the hand and bade him 
have courage. 

“‘T have no fear,” said Dreyfus; ‘“‘my martyr- 
dom is nearly over now. Ina few hours I shall 
be in the arms of those I love.” 

In undress uniform, his sword at his side, he 
walked away among his guards; physically he 


was weak and broken, but he held himself erect; 
proud and glad and confident, he went away 
to face his judges. Why should innocence be 
afraid 


A Star Chamber Trial 


In spite of Captain Dreyfus’s protests it was 
decided he should be tried in secret. In vain 
his lawyer, Maitre Demange, fought for a fair 
trial inthe open. Even hisenemies—for already 
the ‘‘traitor” had found fierce and hysterical 
enemies—argued with energy against a star 
chamber trial. Paul de Cassagnac to his own 
great honor, wrote in “‘L’Autorité:” 

“There is something inhuman, horrible, re- 
volting to the conscience, in this lamentable 
spectacle of a man being dishonored or killed in 
the dark, even were this man the guiltiest and 
most ignoble scoundrel. It is a thousand times 
worse when the accused denies, opposes an 
invincible resistance to the accusation, appeals, 
as is his right, to the sovereign judge, public 
opinion. I say the only loyal and honest trials 
are those held before the whole world and in 
which nothing has to be hid.” 

Not even that honest voice was heard. The 
minister of war, General Mercier, had decided; 
it was in the dark he dishonored his man. 
General Mercier has been held responsible for 
the whole black infamy of the conviction of 
Dreyfus; and not unjustly. Like Naaman, the 
Syrian, this old soldier was a great man, but a 
leper; and the leprosy on him was that of moral 
cowardice. At first, misled by Du Paty de Clam 
and Henry, he believed honestly enough in the 
guilt of their victim; there came a time when 
he knew better, but, bullied by the press, threat- 


ened by his associates, he dared not avow his 
first vicious mistake; and to error he added 
crime. Seven blunt, unsuspicious officers sat 
in the council of war; Colonel Maurel pre- 
sided. The trial lasted four days. All that 
France knew of it—all that the world knew for 
years—was the preliminary proceedings which 
were open to the public the first day. 

It was one o’clock. The doors of the great 
hall opened. On the raised platform sat the 
military judges; behind them the substitute 
judges, Commandant Picquart, delegate of the 
minister of war, Lepine, the chief of police. 
The prosecuting officer, Commandant Brisset, 
was ata table, strewn with documents, photo- 
graphs, letters. Then, in profound silence, the 
prisoner was brought in, escorted by guards. 
With perfect self-command he bowed to his 
judges and took his place beside his lawyer, 
Maitre Demange. He was slim and erect, young 
looking in spite of the gray that had come into 
his hair; a little blond mustache covered his 
upper lip; he wore eyeglasses. Hardly had he 
taken his seat when he was sharply ordered to 
stand up. 

“Your name?” 

‘*Alfred Dreyfus.” 

“Your age?” 

‘Thirty-five. ”” 

A few formal questions; then Commandant 
Brisset, the prosecutor, intervened and de- 
manded that the trial be held in secret, urging 
the dangerous nature of the evidence, which 
might trouble public order. Whispers ran 
through the room—* The traitor has sold us to 
Germany!’’—*‘ Will there be war?” It was in 
such an atmosphere that Maitre Demange, an 
old, wise, corpulent man, broken to all the shifts 
of the law, rose to argue for a fair and open trial. 


Alone with His Judges 


With violent reproaches the president of the 
council cried him down. His arguments were 
not heard. A secret trial was ordered; the hall 
was cleared; and Dreyfus was left alone with 
his judges‘and their witnesses—with Du Paty 
de Clam and Henry, with handwriting ‘ex- 
perts” and the spies of the underground police. 
His only helper was the old lawyer, gagged and 
hamstrung by the military procedure. In the 
dark there the trial dragged on. 

Out of doors the press, led by Drumont and 
by Rochefort, (a brave Don Quixote of journal- 
ism, he, charging ever at windmills,) clamored 
against the “traitor” and the Latin world rum- 
bled darkly with curses against this ‘“‘German” 
who had sold the country; and not one voice 
said: ‘‘Wait—at least let us hear the verdict!” 

Meanwhile, at the house of her parents, his 
wife waited in alternate hope and fear; the 
noise of the Latin world without beat in upon 
her—vehement and hard; it was the hate of a 
world that thought itself betraved; good cause 
she had to fear. Holding her children close she 
waited through the days and the nights for word 
from that closed room where, alone with his 
accusers, her husband fought for life and more 
than life. The morning of the fourth day 
Demange promised she should have the earliest 
news from that curtained alcove of military justice. 

“T will come myself if the news is good,” he said. 


The Verdict 


The hours passed. She went to and fro in her 
room in restless agony. Every time the street 
door was opened and shut again heavily, her 
heart seemed to stop beating. And Demange did 
not come. 

The day crept past, and darkness came and 
night. Then the door was opened to a messen- 
ger. And when the wife saw that he who had 
come was not Demange—(‘‘I will come myself 
if the news is good!’’)—she fell to the floor and 
lay there. It was a long time before her mother 
won her back to life and she heard the sentence: 
“Condemned—but not to death!” 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Alfred Dreyfus was taken back to his cell. 
When he saw his kindly jailer he cried: “My 
only crime is that I was born a—Jew!” 

Old Demange clasped him in his arms and 
wept, and said: * Captain, your condemnation 
is the greatest infamy of the age.” He kney 
what had passed in that room where a man’ 
honor had been slain in the dark, and only he: 
years were to pass befo e the world could kno\ 
and justice be done. Oh! slowly justice was to 
come, bringing in its train a ghastly corte, 
of murder, suicide, treachery, and shame. I) 
the meantime, the ‘greatest infamy of the age 
had but begun. 


Publicly Degraded 


The judgment pronounced by the council « 
war declared Alfred Dreyfus guilty of* having 
in 1894, delivered to a foreign power or it 
agents, documents concerning the nation: 
defense; and of having trafficked with th 
foreign power in the purpose of engaging it 1 
commit hostilities against France. He was coi 
demned to perpetual imprisonment in a fortifie 
place, after having been publicly degraded befor 
the army. 

Publicly degraded— 

In all the tragic history of this man, who dran 
shame and agony and desolation, the infinite! 
tragic moment was that of his degradation. N 
one who was there will ever forget that scen 
It rises in memory, very actual, inexorab! 
precise, as though it were one of those timele 
events which remain forever in the present. 

It is the fifth of January, 1895—a bitter wil 
ter morning. Since dawn a Latin mob‘ h; 
thronged the streets about the “cole Militair: 
it surges against the iron railings that shut o 
the Place de Fontenoy; and that place is a nake: 
wind-swept parade ground. At one side, t! 
jacade of the school of war; at the other sick 
over the roofs of the barracks, rises the great gil! 
dome of the /nvalides, beneath which Napoleo: 
lies in his tomb of porphyry and granite. A: 
half-past eight the troops march out upon it 
three companies from each of the Paris regiment- 
made up of old veterans and young recruits 
troopers, and artillerymen; and always amon; 
them the boyish conscripts who are to learn 
lesson from this scene. A group of journalist: 
finds place between the artillery and the infantry 
their instructions are to make no demonstratio! 
when the ‘‘traitor’’ is led by. Some of the: 
promise. 


The Howl of the Mab 


Nine o'clock; General Darras draws bh 
sword; orders ring out; the infantrymen should 
arms; the sabers of the cavalry gleam; at th: 
far edge of the field a little group appears. | 
is made up of four artillerymen in somber do! 
mans; in the center is Dreyfus—the light 
flashing on his sword, on the three gold galloon 
that mark his rank; beside him strides th 
adjutant of the guard, the executioner of th: 
military decree, a giant of a man, cloaked, 
plumed, glorious. The little group com: 
obliquely across the naked field. The ‘‘traitor’s 
step is firm, his head is high, his left hand gras; 
the hilt of his sword. Without, the mob lift 
its dull clamor, the sulky growl of six thousa: 
alcoholic throats. Where the general sits on h 
horse the little group halts; the cannoneers fa 
back, and Dreyfus stands alone. Very sm: 
he seems; motionless, cut in steel. And t! 
general speaks: 

‘Dreyfus, you are unworthy to bear arm . 
In the name of the French Republic I degra: 
you!” 

Then the desolate man raises suddenly ! 
arms to heaven and cries with a loud voi 
‘“*T am innocent!” 

As sudden is the roar that comes from t! 
Latin mob, surging against the iron fen: 
“Death!” and “Judas!” and ‘‘ Traitor!” 

[Continued on page S81) 
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ADELENE’S antecroom is full of poor people. with Arthur and me—we have it here to-day, as your feelings, she ‘d not hesitate an instant. She ’d take the 
They flocked to her, though she did not pau mother is going out. Afterwards I must do my round.”’ — small house across the way and give herself the happi- 

rize them by giving | vices free She had \ silence, with Adelaide wondering where Ross was ness of helping with the hospital she ‘d install in the 
got the reputation of raculous cures, the theory and just when he would return. Then Madelene went big house. You know she always had a passion for 
the tenements being that her father had swindled his — on: ‘I’ve been trving to persuade your mother to give waiting on people. Here ’s her chance to gratify it to 


“familiar” by teaching his daughter without 
price what he had had to pay for with his immortal! soul 
\delaide refused the chair a sick-looking young artisan 
iwkwardly pressed upon her Leaning against the 
window seat, she tried to interest herself in her fellow- 
invalids. But she had not then the secret which unlocks 
the mystery of faces; she was still in the darkness in 
which most of us proudly strut away our lives, deriding 
as dreamers or cranks those who are in the light and 
see. With almost all of us the innate sympathies of 
race, which give even wolves and vultures the sense of 
fraternal companionship in the storm and stress of the 
struggle for existence, are deeply overlaid with various 
kinds of that egotistic ignorance called class feeling 
Adelaide felt sorry for ‘the poor,” but she had yet to 
learn that she was of them, as poor in other and more 
important ways as they in money and drawing-room 
manners. Surfaces and the things of the surface 
obscured or distorted all the realities for her, as for 
most of us; and the fact that her intelligence laughed 
at and scorned her perverted instincts was of as little 
help to her as it is to most of us. 

When Madelene was free she said to her sister-in- 
law, in mock seriousness, ‘‘ Well, and what can I do for 
you?” as if she were another patient. 

“Nothing, nothing at all,” replied she to Madelene’s 
question. ‘I just dropped in to annoy you with my 
idle self—or, maybe, to please you. You know we’re 
taught at church that a large part of the joy of the saved 
comes from watching the misery of the damned.” 

But Madelene had the instinct of the physician born. 
“She has something on her mind and wants me to help 
her,” she thought. Aloud she said: “TI feel idle, myself. 
We ’ll sit about for an hour, and you ‘Il stay to dinner 
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up the house, change it into a hospital.” 

The impudence of it! Their house, their home; and 
this newcomer into the family—a newcomer from no- 
where—trying to get it away from them! ‘ Mother 
said something about it,’’ said Adelaide frostily. ‘“ But 
she did n’t say you had been at her. J think she ought 
to be left alone in her old age.” 

‘The main thing is to keep her interested in life, 
don’t you think?” suggested Madelene, noting how 
Adelaide was holding herself in check, but disregarding 
it. ‘Your mother’s a plain, natural person and never 
has felt at home in that big house. Indeed, I don’t 
think any human being ever does feel at home in a big 
house. There was a time when they fitted in with the 
order of things; but now they ’ve become silly, it seems 
to me, except for public purposes. When we all get 
sensible and go in for being somebody instead of for 
showing off, we'll live in convenient, comfortable, 
really tasteful and individual houses, and have big 
buildings only for general use.” 

“I’m afraid the world will never grow up into your 
ideals, Madelene,” said Del, with restrained irony. ‘ At 
least not in our day.” 

“T’m in no hurry,” replied Madelene good-naturedly. 
“The most satisfactory thing about common sense is 
that one can act on it without waiting for others to get 
round toit. But we were n’t talking of those who would 
rather be ignorantly envied than intelligently happy. 
We were talking of your mother.” 

“Mother was content with her mode of life until you 
put these ‘advanced’ ideas into her head.” 

“« ‘Advanced’ is hardly the word,’’ said Madelene. 
“They used to be her ideas—always have been, under- 
neath. If it was n’t that she was afraid cf hurting your 


good purpose. Why should she let the fact that she 
has money enough not to have to work stand between 
her and happy usefulness ?”’ 

“What does Arthur think?” asked Del. Her resent- 
ment was subsiding in spite of her determined efforts 
to keep it glowing; Madelene knew the secret of manner 
that enables one to be habitually right without giving 
others the sense of being put irritatingly in the wrong. 
“But,” smiling, “I need n’t inquire. Of course he 
assents to whatever you say.” 

“You know Arthur better than that,” replied Made- 
lene, with no trace of resentment. She had realized from 
the beginning of the conversation that Del’s nerves 
were on edge; her color, alternately rising and fading 
and her eyes, now sparkling, now dull, could only mean 
fever from a tempest of secret emotion. ‘He and I 
usually agree simply because we see things in about 
the same light.” 

“You furnish the light,’’ teased Adelaide. 

“That was in part so at first,’ admitted her sister- 
in-law. ‘Arthur had got many foolish notions in his 
head through accepting thoughtlessly the ideas of the 
people he traveled with. But, once he let his good sense 
get the upper hand—He helps me now far more than 
I help him.” 

“Has Arthur consented-to let them give him a salary 
vet ?”’ asked Adelaide, not because she was interested, 
but because she despetately felt that the conversation 
must be kept alive. Perhaps Ross was even now on 
his way to Saint X. 

“He still gets what he fixed on at first 
week more than the foreman.” 

“Honestly, Madelene,’’ said Adelaide, in a flush and 
flash of irritation, “don’t you think that’s absurd? 


ten dollars a 
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With the responsibility of the whole business on his 
shoulders, you know he ought to have more than a 
common workman.” 

“Tn the first place you must not forget that everyone 
is paid very high wages at the university works now.” 

‘And he’s the cause of that—of the mills doing ‘so 
well,” said Del. She could see Ross entering the gates— 
at the house inquiring— What was she talking to 
Madelene about? Yes, about Arthur and the mills. 
“Even the men that criticise him—Arthur, I mean— 
most severely for ‘sowing discontent in the working 
class,’ as they call it,” she went on, “concede that he 
has wonderful business ability. So he ought to have 
a huge salary.” 

‘‘No doubt he earns it,” replied Madelene. *But 
the difficulty is that he can’t take it without its coming 
from the other workmen. You see, money is coined 
sweat. All its value comes from somebody’s labor. He 
deserves to be rewarded for happening to have a better 
brain than most men, and for using it better. But 
theres no fund for rewarding the people for being 
cleverer than most of their fellow-beings, any more 
than there ’s a fund to reward them for being handsome. 
So he has to choose between robbing his fellow-work- 
men, who are in his power, and going without riches. 
He prefers going without.” 

“He ’s going to establish 
a seven-hour working day; 
and, if possible, cut it down 
to six.” Madelene’s eyes 
were sparkling. Del watched 
her longingly, enviously. 
How interested she was in 
these useful things! How 
fine it must be to be inter- 
ested where one could give 
one’s whole heart without 
concealment—or shame! 
“And,” Madelene was say- 
ing, “the university is to 
change its schedules so that 
all its practical courses will 
be at hours when men work- 
ing in the factory can take 
them. It’s simply.another 
development of his and 
Dory’s idea that a factory 
belonging to a university 
ought to set a decent exam- 
ple—ought not to compel 
its men to work longer than 
is necessary for them to 
earn at honest wages a 
good living for themselves 
and their families.” 

“The factories can’t make 
money on such a plan as 
that,” said Adelaide, again 
repeatinga remark of Ross’s, 
but deliberately, because she 
believed it could be an- 
swered, wished to hear it 
answered. 

“No, not dividends,’ re- 
plied Madalene. “ But divi- 
dends are to be abolished 
in that department of the 
university, just as they are 
in the other departments. 
And the money the univer- 
sity needs is to come from 
tuition fees. Everyone is to 
pay for what he gets. Some 
one has to pay for it; why 
not the person who gets the 
benefit? Especially when 
the university’s farms and 
workshops and factories give 
every student, man and 
woman, a chance to earn a 
good living. I tell you Ad- 
elaide, the time is coming 
when every kind of school 
except kindergarten will be self-supporting. And then 
you’ll see a human race that is really fine, really 
capable, has a real standard of self-respect.” 

As Madelene talked, her face lighted up and all her 
latent magnetism was radiating. Adelaide, for no 
t was clear to her, yielded toa surge of impulse 
-laughing, half in tears, suddenly kissed 























“No wonder Arthur is mad about you, 
stark mad!” she cried. 

Madelene was for a moment surprised out of that 
perfect self-unconsciousness which is probably the 
rarest of human qualities, and which was her greatest 
charm to those who knew her well. She blushed 
furiously and angrily. Her and Arthur’s love was to 
her most sacred, absolutely between themselves. When 
any outsider could observe them, even her sister 
Walpurga, she seemed so much the comrade and 
fellow-worker in her attitude toward him that people 
thought and spoke of their married life as “charming, 
but cold.” Alone with him, she showed that which 
was for him alone—a passion whose strength had made 
him strong, as the great waves give their might to the 
swimmer who does not shrink from adventuring them. 
Adelaide’s impulsive remark had violated her pro- 


foundest modesty; and in the shock she showed it. 





“T beg your pardon!” exclaimed Adelaide, though she 
did not realize wherein she had offended. Love was an 
unexplored, an unsuspected mystery to her then—the 
more a mystery because she thought she knew, because 
she had read about it and discussed it and reasoned 
about it. 

“Oh, I understand,” said Madelene, contrite for her 
betraying expression. ‘‘Only—some day when you 
really fall in love—you ’ll know why I was startled.” 

Adelaide shrank within herself. ‘‘Even Madelene,” 
thought she, ‘who has not a glance for other people’s 
affairs, knows how it is between Dory and me.” 

It was Madelene’s turn to be repentant and apolo- 
getic. “I didn’t mean quite that,’ she stammered. 
“Of course I know you care for Dory—” 

The tears came to Del’s eyes and the high color to 
her cheeks. ‘You need n’t make excuses,” she cried. 
“It’s the truth. I don’t care—in that way.” 

A silence; then Madelene, gently: ‘Was this what 
you came to tell me?” 

Adelaide nodded slowly. “Yes, though I didn’t 
know it.” 

“Why tell me?” 

“ Because I think I care for another man.’”’ Adelaide 
was not looking away. On the contrary, as she spoke, 
saying the words in an even, reflective tone, she returned 
her sister-in-law’s gaze fully, frankly. ‘And I don’t 
know what to do. It’s very complicated—doubly 
complicated.” 

“The one you were first engaged to?” 

“Yes,” said Del. “Isn’t it pitiful in me?” And 
there was real self-contempt in her voice and in her 
expression. ‘I assumed that I despised him because 
he was selfish and calculating, and such a snob! Now 
I find I don’t mind his selfishness, and that I, too, am 
a snob.” She smiled drearily. ‘I suppose you feel the 
proper degree of contempt and aversion.” 

“We are all snobs,” answered Madelene, tranquilly. 
“Tt ’s one of the deepest dyes of the dirt we came from, 
the hardest to wash out.” 

“Besides,” pursued Adelaide, “he and I have both 
learned by experience—which has come too late; it 
always does.” 

“Not at all,” said Madelene, briskly. ‘ Experience 
is never too late. It’s always invaluably useful in some 
way, no matter when it comes.” 

Adelaide was annoyed by Madelene’s lack of emotion. 
She had thought her sister-in-law would be stirred by 
a recital so romantic, so dark with the menace of 
tragedy. Instead, the doctor was acting as if she were 
dealing with mere measles. Adelaide, unconsciously, 
of course—we are never conscious of the strong admix- 
ture of vanity in our “great”? emotions—was piqued 
into explaining. ‘We can never be anything to each 
other. There ’s Dory; then there ’s Theresa. And I’d 





‘suffer anything rather than bring shame and pain on 


others.” 

Madelene smiled—somehow not _irritatingly—an 
appeal to Del’s sense of proportion. ‘ Suffer,” repeated 
she. ‘That’s a good strong word for a woman to use 
who has health and youth and beauty, and material 
comfort—and a mind capable of an infinite variety of 
interests.” Adelaide’s tragic look was slipping from 
her. ‘Don’t take too gloomy a view,” continued the 
physician. ‘Disease and death and one other thing are 
the only really serious ills. In this case of yours every- 
thing will come round quite smooth, if you don’t get 
hysterical and if Ross Whitney is really in earnest and 
not””—Madelene’s tone grew even more deliberate— 
“not merely getting up a theatrical romance along the 
lines of the ‘high-life’ novels you idle people set such 
store by.”’ She saw, in Del’s wincing, that the shot had 
landed. ‘ No,” she went on, “your case is one of the 
commonplaces of life among those people—and they ’re 
in all classes—who look for emotions and not for op- 
portunities to be useful.” 

Del smiled, and Madelene hailed the returning sense 
of humor as an encouraging sign. 

“As for Dory—” 

At that name Del colored and hung her head. 

“As for Dory,” repeated Madelene, not losing the 
chance to emphasize the effect, “he ’s no doubt fond of 





. you. But no matter what he—or you—may imagine, 


his fondness can not be deeper than that of a man for a 
woman between whom and him there is n’t the perfect 
love that makes one of two.” 

“T don’t understand his caring for me,” cried Del. 
“T can’t believe he does.” This in the 
hope of being contradicted. 

But Madelene simply said: “ Perhaps he’d 
not feel toward you as he seems to think he 
does if he had n’t known you before you 
went East and got fond of the sort of thing 
that attracts you in Ross Whitney. Any- 
how, Dory ’s the kind of man to be less un- 
happy over losing you than over keeping you 
when you did n’t want to stay. You may be 
like his eves to him, but you know if that sort 
of man loses his sight he puts seeing out of 
the calculation and goes on just the same. 
Dory Hargrave is a man; and a real man is bigger 
than any love affair, however big.” 

Del was trying to hide the deep and smarting wound 
to her vanity. ‘You are right, Madelene,” said she. 
“Dory zs cold.” 

“But I did n’t say that,” replied Madelene. ‘ Most 
of us prefer people like those flabby sea creatures that 
are tossed aimlessly about by the waves and have no 
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permanent shape or real purposes and desires, but take 
whatever their feeble tentacles can hold without effort.” 
Del winced, and it was the highest tribute to Dr. Made- 
lene’s skill that the patient did not hate her and refuse 
further surgery. ‘‘We ’re used to that sort,” continued 
she. “So when a really alive, vigorous, pushing, and 
resisting personality comes in contact with us, we say, 
‘How hard! How unfeeling! The truth, of course, is 
that Ross is more like the flabby things—his environ- 
ment dominates him, while Dory, he dominates his en- 
vironment. But you like the Ross sort, and you ’re right to 
suit yourself. To suit yourself is the only way to avoid 
making a complete failure of life. Wait till Dory comes 
home. Thentalkitoutwithhim. Then—free yourse|f 
and marry Ross, who will have freed himself. It 's 
quite simple. People are broad-minded about divor: 
nowadays.” 

It certainly was easy, and ought to have been a:- 
tractive. Yet Del was not attracted. “One cant 
deal with love in such a cold, calculating fashion,” 
thought she, by way of bolstering up her weakeninz 
confidence in the reality and depth of those sensatio: s 
which had seemed so thrillingly romantic an hour befor. . 
“I’ve given you the impression that Ross and I ha 
—some understanding,” said she. ‘“ But we have n 
For all I know, he may not care for me as I care { + 
him.” 

“He probably does n’t,”” was Madelene’s doucheli 
reply. ‘You attract him physically—which includ s 
his feeling that you’d show off better than There 4 
before the world for which he cares so much. But, afi r 
all, that’s much the way you care for him, is n’t it 

Adelaide’s bosom was swelling and falling agitated 
Her eyes flashed; her reserve vanished. “I’m sue 
he ’d love me!” cried she. ‘“He’d give me what n\ 
whole soul, my whole body cry out for. Madele: 
you don’t understand! I am so starved, so out in te 
cold! I want to goin where it’s warm—and—human 
The truth, the deep-down truth, was out at last; Ac -- 
laide had wrenched it from herself. 

“And Dory will not give you that?” said Madele: 
all gentleness and sympathy, and treading softly on t! is 
dangerous, delicate ground. . 

“He gives me nothing!”’ exclaimed Adelaide, bitte: 
“He is waiting for me to learn to love him. He ouy it 
to know that a woman has to be taught to love—at le: st 
the sort of woman Iam. He treats me as if I were | iis 
equal, when he ought to see that I’m not; that I ‘in 
like a child, and have to be shown what ’s good for me, 
and made to take it.”’ 

“Then, perhaps, after all,” said Madelene, slow 
‘you do care for Dory.” 

“Of course I care for him; how could anyone heip 
it? But he won't let me—he won't let me!” She was 
on the verge of hysteria, and her loss of self-control 
was aggravated by the feeling that she was making a 
weak, silly exhibition of herself. 

“Tf you do care for Dory, and Dory cares for you, and 
you don’t care for Ross—”’ began Madelene. 

“But I do care for Ross, too! Oh, I must be bad 
bad! Could a nice woman care for two men at the same 
time ?”’ 

“Td have said not,”” was Madelene’s answer. “But 
now I see that she could—and I see why.” 

“Dory means something to me that Ross does not. 
Ross means something that Dory does not. I want it 
all—all that both of them represent. I can’t give up 
Dory; I can’t give up Ross. You don’t understand, 
Madelene, because you ’ve had the good luck to get it 
all from Arthur.” 

After a silence, Madelene said: ‘Well, Del, what 
are you going to do?” 

“Nothing.” 

“That ’s sensible!””, approved Madelene. “If Ross 
really loves you, then, whether he can have you or not, 
he ’ll free himself from Theresa. He simply could ’t 
go on with her. And if you really care for him, thn, 
when Dory comes home he ’Il free you.” 

“That ought to be so,”’ said Adelaide, not seeing ‘he 
full meaning of Madelene’s last words. ‘“ But it is | 't. 
Neither Ross nor I is strong enough. We’re ‘ust 
ordinary people, the sort that most everybody is «nd 
that most everybody despises when they see them or 
read about them as they really are. No, he and I» ill 
each do the conventional thing. We ’Il go our sepa: te 
ways’’—contem ptuously—“ the easiest ways. And w. ‘ll 
regard ourselves as martyrs to duty—that’s how 1 °y 
put it in the nov«ls, 
isn’t it?”’ 

“At least,” ~ «id 
Madelene, wit! a 
calmness she was far from feeling, “) th 
you and Ross have had your lesson in he 
consequence of doing things in a hurry.” 

“That ’s the only way people brough up 
as we’ve been ever do anything. If ve 
don’t act on impulse, we don’t act at all ve 
drift on.” 

“Drifting is action, the most decisive | 4 
of action.” Madelene was thinking at 
would certainly happen the instant Dory found how: at 
ters stood; but she deemed it tactful to keep this thor sht 
to herself. Just then she was called to the teleph "e¢. 
When she came back she found Adelaide restor to 
her usual appearance—the fashionable, light-hea ed, 
beautiful woman, mistress of herself, and seemi' | aS 
secure against emotional violence from within as ay. inst 
discourtesy from without. But she showed how  ceP 
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was the impression of Madelene’s common-sense analy- 
sis of her romance by saying: “A while ago you said 
there were only three serious ills, disease and death, and 
ou did n’t name the third. What is it ?”’ 

“Dishonor,” said Madelene, with a long, steady look 
it her. 

Adelaide paled slightly, but met her sister-in-law’s 
evel gaze. “Yes,” was all she said. 

A silence; then Madelene: “Your problem, Del, is 
imple; is no problem at all, so far as Dory or Ross’s 
vife is concerned; or the whole outside world, for that 
iatter. It’s purely personal; it’s altogether the 
sroblem of bringing pain and shame on yourself. The 
thers ’ll get over it; but can you?” 

Del made no reply. A moment later Arthur came; 

ter dinner she left before he did, and so was not alone 
ith Madelene again. Reviewing her amazing con- 
ssions to her sister-in-law, she was both sorry and not 

rry. Her mind was undoubtedly relieved, but at the 
rice of showing to another her naked soul, and that 
ther a woman—true, an unusual woman, by profession 
confessor, but still a woman. ‘Thenceforth some one 
her than herself would know her as she really was— 
it at all the nice, delicate lady with instincts as fine as 
iose of the heroines of novels, who, even at their most 
alistic, are pictured as fully and grandly dressed of 
ul in the solitude of bedroom as in crowded drawing- 
om. ‘I don’t care!’’ concluded Adelaide. “If she, 
anyone else, thinks the worse of me for being a 
iman being, it will either show hypocrisy, or ignor- 
e of human nature.” 


CHAPTER XXiIl. 


[SIGHT specialists, including Romney, of New York 
‘“ and Salstonstal, of Chicago, had given Charles 
Vhitney their verdicts on why he was weak and lethar- 
ic. In essential details these diagnoses differed as 
idely as opinions always differ where no one knows, or 

n know, and so everyone is free to please his own fancy 

1 choosing a cloak for his ignorance. Some of the 
loctors declared kidneys sound but liver suspicious; 
thers exonerated liver but condemned one or both 
idneys; others viewed kidneys and liver with equal 
essimism; still others put those organs aside and 
hook their heads and unlimbered their Latin at spleen 
ind pancreas. In one respect, however, the eight 
narrowed to two groups. ‘Let’s figure it out trial- 
tlance fashion,’’ said Whitney to his private secretary, 
Vagen. ‘Five, including two-thousand-dollar Romney, 
say I ‘may go soon.’ Three, including our one-thou- 
and-dollar neighbor, Salstonstal, say I am, ‘in no im- 
mediate danger.’ But what the Romneys mean by 
soon,’ and what the Salstonstals mean by ‘immediate,’ 
none of the eight says.” 

“But they all say that ‘with proper care’—”’ began 
Vagen, with the faith of the little in the pretentious. 

“So they do! So they do!” interrupted Whitney, 
whom life had taught not to measure wisdom by pro- 
fession of it, nor yet by repute for it. And he went on 
in a drowsy drawl, significantly different from his 
wonted rather explosive method of speech: ‘“‘ But does 
any of ’em say what ‘proper care’ is? Each gives his 
opinion. Eight opinions, each different and each 
cautioning me against the kind of ‘care’ prescribed by 
the other seven. And I paid six thousand dollars!” 
\ cynical smile played round his thin-lipped, selfish 
mouth. 

“Sixty-three hundred,” corrected Vagen. He never 
missed this sort of chance to impress his master with 
his passion for accuracy. 

“Sixty-three, then. I’d better have given you the 
money to blow in on your fliers on wheat and pork.’’ 

At this Vagen looked much depressed. It was his 
first intimation that his chief knew about his private life. 
“IT hope, sir, nobody has been poisoning your mind 
against me,” said he. ‘‘I court the fullest investigation. 
I have been honest—” 

“Of course, of course,” replied Whitney. ‘There 
never was a man as timid as you are that was n’t honest. 
What a shallow world it is! How often envy and cow- 
ardice pass for virtue!” 

“T often say, sir,” replied Vagen, with intent to soothe 
and flatter, ‘“‘there ain’t one man in ten million that 
would n’t have done the things you ’ve done if they ’d 
had the brains and the nerve.” 

“And pray what are the ‘things I’ve done?’” in- 
quired Whitney. But 
the flame of irritation 
was so feeble that it 
died down before his 
words were out. ‘I’m going down to Saint 
X to see old Schulze,” he drawled on. 
“Schulze knows more than any of ’em—and 
ain’teafraid to say when he don’t know.” A 
slow, somewhat sardonic smile. ‘‘That’s 
why he’s unknown. What can a wise man, 
who insists on showing that he ’s wise, expect 
in a world of fools?”’ A long silence, during 
which the uncomfortable Vagen had the con- 
solation of seeing in that haggard, baggy, pasty-white 
face that his master’s thoughts were serving him much 
worse than mere discomfort. Then Whitney spoke 
again: “Yes, I’m going to Saint X. I’m going home 
to—”’ 

He did not finish; he could not speak the word of 
finality. Vagen saw the look in his pale, blue-green eyes, 
saw that the great financier knew he would never again 
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fling his terrible nets broadcast for vast hauls of golden 
fish, knew his days were numbered and that the number 
was small. But, instead of this making him feel sym- 
pathetic and equal toward his-master, thus unmasked 
as mere galvanized clay, it filled him with greater awe; 
for, to the Vagens, Death seems to wear a special cos- 
tume and walk with grander step to summon the rich 
and the high. 

“Yes, Ill go—this very afternoon,” said Whitney 
more loudly, turning his face toward the door, through 
which came a faint feminine rustling—the froufrou of the 
finest, softest silk and finest, softest linen. 

He looked attentively at his wife as she crossed the 
threshold—looked with eyes that saw mercilessly but 
indifferently, the eyes of those who are out of the game 
of life, out for good and all, and so care nothing about 
it. He noted in her figure—in its solidity, its settled- 
ness—the signs of age the beauty doctors were still 
almost successful in keeping out of that masklike face 
which was their creation rather than nature’s; he noted 
the rough-looking red of that hair whose thinness was 
not altogether concealed despite the elaborate care with 
which it was arranged to give the impression of careless 
abundance. He noted her hands; his eyes did not linger 
there, for the hands had the wrinkles and hollows and 
age marks which but for art would have been in the 
face, and they gave him a feeling—he could not have 
defined it, but it made him shudder. His eyes rested 
again upon her face, with an expression of pity that 
was slightly satirical. This struggle of hers seemed so 
petty and silly to him now; how could any human being 
think any other fact important when the Great Fact 
hung from birth threateningly over all ? 

“You feel worse to-day, dear?” said she, in the 
tones that sound carefully attuned to create an impres- 
sion of sympathy. Hers had become the mechan- 
ically saccharine voice which sardonic time ultimately 
fastens upon the professionally sympathetic to make 
them known and mocked of all, even of the vainest 
seekers after sympathy. 

“On the contrary, I feel better,”” he drawled, eves 
half shut. ‘No pain at all. But—horribly weak, as 
if I were going to faint in a minute or two.” 

“Well, to-morrow Janet and her baby will be here,” 
said Mrs. Whitney, and her soothing tones seemed to 
stimulate him by irritation. ‘Then we ’ll all go down 
to Saint X together, if you sti!! wish it.” 

“Don’t take that tone with me, I tell you!” he said, 
with some energy in his drawl. ‘‘Don’t talk to me as 
if you were hanging over my deathbed lying to me about 
my going to live!” And he closed his eyes, and his 
breath made his parted, languid lips flutter. 

“Mr. Vagen,” said Matilda, in her tone of sweet 
graciousness, “‘may I trouble you to go and—” 

“Clear out, Vagen,”’ said Charles, starting up again 
that slow stream of fainting words and sentences. 
“Anywhere to get you out of the room so you won’t fill 
the flapping ears of your friends with gossip about 
Whitney and his wife. Though why she should send 
you out I can’t understand. If you and the servants 
don’t hear what ’s going on, you make up and tattle 
worse than what really happens.” 

Mrs. Whitney gave Vagen a look of sweet resignation 
and Vagen responded with an expression which said: 
“T understand. He is very ill. He is not responsible. 
I admire your ladylike patience.” As Whitney’s eyes 
were closed he missed this byplay. 

“Here, Vagen—before you go,” he drawled, waving 
a weary hand toward the table at his elbow. ‘‘ Here ’s 
a check for ten thousand. You don’t deserve it, for 
you ’ve used your position to try to get rich on the sly. 
But inasmuch as I was ‘on to’ you, and dropped hints 
that made you lose, I’ve no hard feelings. Then, too, 
you did no worse than any other would have done in 
your place. A man’s as good, and as bad, as he has 
the chance to be. So take it. I’ve not made my will 
yet, and, as I may not be able to, I give you the money 
now. You’ll find the check in ¢his top drawer, and 
some other checks for the people near me. I suppose 
they ’ll expect something—I’ve got ’em into the habit 
of it. Take ’em and run along and send ’em off right 
away.” 

Vagen muttered inarticulate thanks. In fact, the 
check was making small impression on him, or the 
revelation that his chief had eyes as keen for what was 
going on under his nose as for the great movements in 
the big field. He could think only of that terrifying 
weakness, that significant. garrulousness. 

When Vagen was out of the way, Charles 
repeated: “I’m going this afternoon.” His 
listless eyes were gazing vacantly at the 
carved rosewood ceiling. His hands—the 
hands of a _ corpse—looked horribly like 
sheathed, crumpled claws in the gold silk 
cuffs of his dark-blue dressing gown. His 
nose, protruding from his sunken cheeks, 
seemed not like a huge beak, but indeed a 
beak. 

“But Janet—” began Mrs. Whitney, think- 
ing as she spoke that he surely would “not 
be spared to us much longer.” 

“‘Janet can follow—or stay here—or—I don’t care 
what she does,” droned Whitney. ‘Do you suppose 
I’m thinking about anybody but myself now? Would 
you, if you were in my fix? I should say,” he amended 
cynically, ‘‘wi/l you, when you ’re in my fix?” 

““Charles!”’ exclaimed Matilda. 

Whitney’s smile checked her. “I’m not a fool,” he 
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rambled on. ‘Do you suppose I have n’t seen what 
was going on? Do you suppose I don’t know all of 
you wish I was out of it? Yes, out of it. And you 
need n’t bother to put on that shocked look; it does n’t 
fool me. I used to say: ‘I’ll be generous with my 
family and give ’em more than they ’d have if I was 
gone.’ ‘No children waiting round eager for me to pass 
off,’ said I, ‘so that they can divide up my fortune.’ 
I’ve said that often and often. And I’ve acted on it. 
And I’ve raised up two as pampered, selfish children 
as ever lived. And now— The last seven months I ’ve 
been losing money hand over fist. Everything I’ve 
gone into has turned out bad. I ’m down to about half 
what I had a year ago—maybe less than half. And 
you and Ross—and no doubt that marchioness ex- 
daughter of mine—all know it. And you ’re afraid if 
I live on, I’ll lose more, maybe everything. Do you 
deny it?” 

Matilda was unable to speak. ‘She had known he 
was less rich; but half!—‘‘maybe less!” The cuirass 
of steel, whalebone, kid, and linen which molded her 
body to a fashionable figure seemed to be closing in on 
her heart and lungs with a stifling clutch. 

“No, you don’t deny it. You could n’t,”” Whitney 
drawled on. “And so my ‘indulgent father’ foolishness 
ends just where’ I might 
have known it’dend. We’ve 
brought up the children to 
love money and to show off, 
instead of to love us and ° 
have character and self-re- 
spect—God forgive me!” 

The room was profound- 
ly silent; Charles thinking 
drowsily, yet vividly, too, of 
his life; Matilda burning 
in anguish over the lost half, 
or more, of the fortune— 
and Charles had always been 
secretive about his wealth,— 
she did n’t know how much 
the fortune was a year ago 
and could n’t judge whether 
much or little was left! 
Enough to uphold her so- 
cial position? Or only 
enough to keep her barely 
clear of the “middle 
classes ?”” 

Soon Whitney’s voice 
broke in upon her tor- 
ments. ‘I’ve been think- 
ing a great deal, this last 
week, about Hiram Ran- 
ger.” 

Matilda, startled, gave 
him a wild look. ‘‘Charles!”’ 
she exclaimed. 

“‘Exactly,”’ said Whitney, 
a gleam of enjoyment in 
his dull eyes. 

In fact, since Hiram’s 
death his colossal figure 
had often dominated the 
thoughts of Charles and 
Matilda Whitney. The 
will had set Charles to ob- 
serving, to seeing; it had 
set Matilda to speculating 
on the possibilities of her 
own husband’s stealthy re- 
lentlessness. At these de- 
finite, dreadful words of his, 
her vague alarms burst into 
a deafening chorus, jang- 
ling and clanging in her 
very ears. 

“Arthur Ranger,” con- 
tinued Whitney, languid and 
absent, “has got out of the 
beaten track of business—” 

“Yes; look at Hiram’s 
children!” urged Matilda. 
“Everybody that is anybody is down on Arthur. See 
what his wife has brought him to, with her crazy, 
upsetting ideas! They tell me a good many of the best 
people in Saint X hardly speak to him. Yes, Charles, 
look at Hiram’s doings.” 

“Thanks to Hiram—what he inherited from Hiram 
and what Hiram had the good sense not to let him inherit 
—he has become a somebody. He’s doing things, and 
the fact that they are n’t just the kind of things I like 
does n’t make me fool enough to underestimate them 
or him. Success is the test, and-in his line he’s a 
success.” 

“Tf it had n’t been for his wife he ’d not have done 
much,” said Matilda sourly. 

“You ’ve lived long enough, I’d think, to have 
learned not to say such shallow things,” drawled he. 
“‘Of course, he has learned from her—don’t everybody 
have to learn somewhere? Where a man learns is 
nothing; the important thing is his capacity to learn, 
if a man’s got the capacity to learn, he ’I) learn, he ’Il 
become somebody. If he has n’t, then no man nor 
no woman can teach him. No, my dear, you may be 
sure that anybody who amounts to anything has got 
it in himself. And Arthur Ranger is a credit to any 


[Continued on pages goo to go2] 
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The stage has come to be a great arena for 
solving human problems. No legitimate subject 





is too deep for the analytical mind of the mod- 
ern playwright. Dramatists to-day are solving 
not only questions of human emotion, but they 
are also defining the probable outcome of “con- 
centrated wealth and undigested securities.” 





Ihe Great Divide’ is by William Vaughn Moody 
Ruth Jordan (Margaret Anglin,) a young woman from 
Milford Corners, Massachusetts, living temporarily in the 
wilds of Arizona, is lett alone in the cabin by her brother 
and other companions, ‘They warn her of the danger of her 
unprotected solitude, but she laughingly declares that she 
is able to take care of herself. ‘They are no sooner gone than 
three drunken desperados break into the cabin. ‘They plan 
to assault the woman. ‘lhe girl pleads with one of them, 
Stephen Ghent (Henry Miller,) to save her. He agrees if 
she will marry him. She consents, but is afterwards filled 
with loathing fora man who would demand such a compact. 








Che intense moment in Israel Zangwill’s play, “‘ Nurse Marjorie,”’ is when ‘Clothes’’ pictures the extremes to which a society woman will go in order 
Robson, who plays the name part, coquettishly pretends to consider to gratify her desire for extensive wearing apparel. Olivia Sherwood (Grace 
nt proposal of John Danbury, M. P., (H. B. Warner,) whom she has ' George,) unquestioningly takes money from her attorney Arnold West (Frank 

ited in every way at her whimsical command, in order to compel him to Worthing,) who she thinks is acting as a friend, but who in reality is an un- 
nement for masculine arrogance, and whose injured pride has at length scrupulous admirer. He informs her that the money was given to her in 

ealed by the handoflove. He has intentionally shown his caste prejudice « charity. ‘This arouses in her such repulsion for him, that she throws him down 
r fish woman, and “‘ Nurse Marjorie”’ has taught him a lesson. a flight of stairs. 





harles Klein’s latest play, ‘‘ Daughters of Men,’’ Matthew Crosby (Lynn A powerful situation is that in Alfred Sutro’s “The Price of Money,” when 







James Thedford (Edwin Brandt.) and Richard Millbank (Herbert Lillian Tremblett (Margaret Dale,) has been sent by her husband to ask a favor 
lead with Grace Crosby (Effie Shannon.) not to marry a social reformer of the man she loves, Lord Cardew, (Walter Hitchcock,) her husband, being in 

e loves, since he is antagonistic to her family’s moneyed interests. It perfect cognizance of the fact that she loves Lord Cardew and he her. Together, 
the ancient idea that love isa matter of caste. The racking struggle | alone, affection overrides conventionality and they decide that she shall go to 

n heart and head results first ina victory for the latter. However. itis but , | Canada with Lord Cardew and his sister. They plead for freedom to do so 





for,atthel | with her brother-in-law, and finally, winning him to their way of thinking, go free. 


ast. the heart is triumphant. and she weds the manshe loves 
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The pictures presented on these pages represent 
the critical moments in the leading plays now being 
presented in New York City. In each case the 
author carries his audience to a fever-heat point, 
where some great pent-up human emotion bursts and 
It is that point which 
we have aimed to photograph and describe here. 


lets loose some awful truth. 





The Girl (Blanche Bates,) and Jack Rance, sheriff and gambler, 
(Frank Keenan,) in David Belasco’s play, ‘Ihe Girl of the Golden 
West,’ cut the cards, the stakes being the life of Dick Johnson, adias 
Ramerrez, a road agent, (Charles Millward,) whom the Girl loves, 
Iwice they have cut. Onceshe has won. Once she has lost. They 
cut for the third and last time anc she loses! But before Rance has 


seen her cards she pretends faintness, and, while he turns to reach for 
a stimulant, she hastily substitutes for the losing card an ace that she had 


secretly hidden in her dress before beginning to play, and triumphantly 
holds up to hima winning hand. She willtake nochances. Jack Rance, 
whatever his faults, is on the square and man of his word, and so gives 
up all pretensions to the Girl’s love and assists Ramerrez to go free. 





The stirring turning-point in James Forbes’s comedy, ‘“‘ The Chorus Lady ”’ 
is when Patricia O’ Brien (Rose Stahl,) returning home from an ill-tated engage- 
ment with a burlesque show, finds that her unsophisticated little sister, Norah 
(tva Denison,) is becoming fascinated with Dick Crawford (Francis Byrne,) an 
unscrupulous man of the world. Her sister has pleaded with her to let her go on 
the stage. And now, to get her away from Crawford and save her from a 
terrible future, she consents to sacrifice her only means of making a livelihood 





Shirley Rossmore (Grace Elliston,) and John Burkett Ryder (Edmund 
Breese,) face each other in a tense moment of Charles Klein’s play, “ The Lion 


and the Mouse. Ryder, the greatest financier of the age, has, for politic 
reasons, ruined Judge Rossmore, Shirley’s father. Not knowing who she is, he 
has hired her to write his biography. Impelled by circumstances, she turns upon 
him: “ You think that if you had lived in the olden days, you would have been 
a Cesar or an Alexander You wouldn't! You’d have been a Nero!” 











“The Hypocrites,” by Henry Arthur Jones, produces a heart-gripping 
moment when Rachel Neve (Doris ne is pilloried before Mrs. Wilmore 
(Jessie Millward,) and the Reverend Edgar Linnell, Curate of Weybury, (Leslie 
Faber,) two warring personalities working one for selfish ends, the other for the 
cause of Right. It is Rachel Neve’s choice either to blast her own future 
or that of the man she loves. And she chooses, as good women always have 
done. and ever will do, to blast her own, but the minister wins her to the truth. 





In Arthur W. Pinero’s play, “His House in Order,” Hilary Jesson (John 
Drew,) pleads with his brother, (Filmer Jesson,) to restore his humiliated and 
ill-used second wife (Margaret Illington,) to her proper place at the head of her 
household, a place from which she has been debarred by the influence of the 
first wife’s relatives, who, vaunting her excellencies and deploring the, to them, 
undesirable qualities of the second wife, have made the latter’s life a torment. 
Hilary Jesson wins his point by deftly showing up his brother’s priggishness. 
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Education by Absorption 


ORISON S. MARDEN 


tages \WANAMAKER was once asked to invest in an expedition to recover 
doubloons from the Spanish Main, which, for half a century, had 
lain at the bottom of the sea in sunken frigates. 

‘Young men,” he replied, ‘‘I know ofa better expedition than this, 
right here. Near your own feet lie treasures untold; you can have them 
all by faithful study. 

‘‘Let us not be content to mine the most coal, 
to make the largest locomotives, to weave the 
largest quantities of carpets; but, amid the sounds 
of the pick, the blows of the hammer, the rattle 
of the \voms, and the roar of the machinery, take care that the immor- 
tal mechanism of God’s own hand—the mind—is still full-trained for 
the highest and noblest service.” 

The ignorant man is always placed at a great disadvantage. No 
matter how much natural ability one may have, if he is ignorant, he is 
discounted. It is not enough to possess ability, it must be made available 
by mental discipline. 

We ought to be ashamed to remain in ignorance in a land where 
the blind, the deaf and dumb, where even cripples and invalids manage to 
get a good education. : 

The trouble is that many youths throw away little opportunities for 
self-culture, because they can not see great ones; and they let the years 
slip by without any special effort at self-improvement, until they are 
shocked in middle life, or later, by waking up to the fact that they 
are sti!l ignorant of what they ought to know. 

Everywhere we go, we see men and women, especially from twenty- 
five to forty years of age, who feel cramped and seriously handicapped 
by the lack of early training. I often get letters from such people, 
asking if it is possible for them to educate them- 
selves so late in life. Of course it is. There 
are so many good correspondence schools to- 
day, and institutions like Chautauqua, so many 
evening schools, lectures, books, libraries, and 
periodicals, that men and women who are de- 
termined to improve themselves have abundant 
opportunities to do so. 

While you lament the lack of an early education and think it too late 
to begin, you may be sure that there are other young men and young 
women not very far from you who are making great strides in self- 
improvement, and they may not have half as good an opportunity for 
it as you have. 

The first thing to do is to make a resolution, strong, vigorous, and 
determined, that you are going to be an educated man or woman, that 
you are not going to go through life humiliated by ignorance; that, if you 
have been deprived of early advantages, you are going to make up for 
their loss. Resolve that you will no longer be handicapped and placed 
at a disadvantage for that which you can remedy. 

You will find the whole world will change to you when you change 
your attitude toward it. You will be surprised to see how quickly 
you can very materially improve your mind after you have made a vig- 
orous resolve to do so. Go about it with the same determination that 
you would to make money or to learn a trade. 

There is a divine hunger in every normal being for self-expansion, a 
yearning for growth or enlargement. Beware of stifling this craving 
of nature for self-unfoldment. : 

Man was made for growth. Perpetual expansion is his normal 
condition. To have an ambition to grow larger and broader every 
day, to push the horizon of ignorance a little further away, to become 
a little richer in knowledge, a little wiser, and more of a man, that 
is an ambition worth while. 

It is not absolutely necessary that an education should be crowded 
into a few years of school life. The best educated people are those who 
are always learning, always absorbing knowledge from every possible 
source,—and at every opportunity. 

[ know young people who have acquired a better education, a finer 

culture, through a habit of observation, or of car- 


Self Investment 


Best In estment 


A Shame to Be 
Ignorant in 


‘America 


hes rying a book or article in the pocket to read at 
” odd moments, or by taking courses in correspond- 
Absorbing ence schools than many who have gone through 
college. 
Knowledge ) 


Youths who are quick to catch at new ideas, 
and who are in frequent contact with superior 
minds, not only often acquire a personal charm, but even, to a 
remarkable degree, develop mental power. 

The world is a great university. From the cradle to the grave we are 
always in God’s great kindergarten, where everything is trying to teach 
us its lesson, to give us its great secret. Some people are always at school, 
always storing up precious bits of knowledge. Everything has a lesson 


for them. It all depends upon the eye that can see, the mind that can 
appropriate. 

Very few people ever learn how to use their eves. They go through 
the world with a superficial glance at things; their eye pictures are so 
faint and so dim that details are lost, and no strong impression is made 
on the mind. 

The eye was intended for a great educator. The brain is a prisoner, 
never getting out to the outside world. It depends upon its five or six 
servants, the senses, to bring it material, and the larger part of it comes 
through the eye. The man who has learned the art of seeing things 
looks with his brain. 

I know of a father who sends his boy out upon a street with which 
he is not familiar for a certain length of time to see how many things hé 
can observe, and then quizzes him on his return. He sends him to th 
show windows of a great store to see how many of the objects he can recal! 
and describe when he gets home. He says that this practice develop 
a habit of “seeing” things, instead of merelv ** look 
ing” at them. 

If we go through life with an interrogatio: 
point, holding an alert, inquiring mind towar 
everything, we can acquire great mental wealth 
wisdom which is beyond all riches. 

When a new student went to Professor Agassiz of Harvard, he would 
give him a fish and tell him to look it over for half an hour or an hour 
and then describe to him what he saw. After the student thought h: 
had told everything about the fish, the professor would say, ‘‘ You hav: 
not really seen the fish yet. Look at it a while longer, and then te! 
me what you see.’”’ He would repeat this several times, until the studen’ 
developed a capacity for observation. 

Ruskin’s mind was enriched by the observation of birds, insects, 
beasts, trees, rivers, Mountains, pictures of sunset and landscape, and by 
memories of the song of the lark, and that of the brook. His brain 
held thousands of pictures of paintings, of architecture, of sculpture. 
a wealth of material which he reproduced as a joy for all time. 
Everything gave up its lesson, its secret to his inquiring mind. 

The habit of absorbing information of all kinds from others is 
of untold value. A man is weak and ineffective in proportion as he 
secludes himself from his kind. There is a constant stream of power, 
a current of forces running between individuals who come in contact 
with one another, if they have inquiring minds. We are all giving 
and taking perpetually when we associate together. The achiever to-day 
must keep in touch with society around him; he must put his finger on 
the pulse of the great busy world and feel its throbbing life. He must 
be a part of it, or there will be some lack in his life. 

A single talent which one can use effectively is worth more than 
ten talents imprisoned by ignorance. Education means that knowledge 
has been assimilated and become a part of the person. It is the ability 
to express the power, to give out what one knows, that measures effi 
ciency and achievement. Pent-up knowledge is useless. 

People who have a little income and feel their lack of education 
can make wonderful strides in a year by putting themselves unde: 
good tutors, who will direct their reading and study in different lines. 

The danger of trying to educate ongself is in desultorypdisconnected. 
aimless studying, which does not give anything like 
the benefit gained from the pursuit of a definit 
self-improvement programme. A _ person who 
wishes to educate himself at home should get 
some competent, well-trained person to lay out : 
plan for him, which can be effectively done when the adviser knows th: 
vocation, the tastes, and the needs of the would-be student. Anyon 
who aspires to an education, whether in country or city, can find some 
one at least to guide his studies, some teacher, clergyman, lawyer, ©: 
other educated person in the community to help him. 

There is one special advantage in self-education, and that is, you 
can adapt your studies to your particular needs better than you ca: 
in school or college. Everyone who reacnes middle life without a 
education should read and study a great deal along the line of hi 
vocation, and then broaden himself out as much as possible by readin; 
in other lines. 

One can take up, alone, many studies, such as _ history, Englis’ 
literature, rhetoric, drawing, mathematics, and can also acquire, alone 
a reading knowledge of foreign languages, almost as effectively as wit” 
a teacher. 

Nothing else will so easily give a person the appearance of havin: 
general culture and of being well-read as a good knowledge of histor: 
A man who knows history well appears to much better advantage, an: 
he can not be considered an ignorant man, whatever else he may lach- 

[Concluded on page 903} 
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December, 1906 


Stories of Human Interest 


Melindy’s 
Bachelor 
Club 


By 
CHARLES .F. MARTIN 


Illustrated by 
William Oberhardt 


7OU MIGHT ’s well go on 
’way from heah, Mis- 
ah Johnson. I ’se done 
took a ’cisive step in dis 
iattah, an’ I’se ’strained 
y de rules an’ reg’lations 
b de s’ciety from receibin’ 
e’tenshions ob any bache- 
h men,” 
From the kitchen door- 
ay Melindy eyed her 
erplexed caller with the 





onscious _ satisfaction — of “Mistah Johnson, is dat you up dar in front ?’” 


ceing arrogant masculinity 





ather feet. But something in 

he dejected attitude of the man caused her to explain 
urther. ‘You see, 1’se already been ‘lected president 
1b de Bachelah Gal’s Club. Seein’ ashow I ’se wid Miss 
Helen, who owganized de white gal’s club, I’se na’chully 
mos’ fitted foh de position. I waits on de young ladies 
ind serbs tea when dey has deir meetin’s; so I heahs 
em ’spoundin’ deir idees,—an’ Miss Helen’s goin’ toh 
en’ me huh man’yual ob rules on Pahlah Mint 
Practice.” 

“Ain’ nevah heahed ob it,” said Jim, with a disdain, 
from which, nevertheless, he could not repress a certain 
amount of respectful wonder. 

“Well, I can’t say zactly dat I’se heahed ob Pahlah 
Mint,” confessed Melindy, ‘but we’se got a patch ob 
mighty fine gyarden mint, an’ mah ole daddy makes 
de mint julips foh de Country Club, an’ I’se heahed 
Mistah Bob hisself say dat dey couldn’t be beat in 
Vaginny,—so I reckon I’se spechally qualified to luhn 
‘bout dis new v’riety.”’ 

“Ob co’se, if you prefeh de club toh ma s’ciety,—” 
began Jim, with an effort at hauteur. 

‘Dat ’s just what Mistah Bob said toh Miss Helen,” 
interrupted Melindy. “He took on awful, coz she 
jined de club, an’ I heahed him tell huh dat she had 
toh choose ’twixt it an’ him. She said she did n’t ’low 
no man toh dictate toh huh, an’ she took de club. Mistah 
Bob ain’ been heah since,—an’ I reckon if he can stan’ 
it, you can too.” 

Johnson got up resignedly from the stump, where he 

had seated himself, and put on his hat. ‘“‘ Well, I rec- 
kon dah ain’ no use argyfyin’ bout it, Melindy,’’ he 
said, slowly, “only I doesn’t undahstan’ what ’s gettin’ 
toh be dah mattah wid all de wimmin folks ob dis 
o’munity. Firs’, Miss Helen stahts a bachelah gals’ 
club—ole maids’ club, ’peahs toh me, would be a bet- 
tah name foh it,—an’ upsots Mistah Bob so dat he 
don’ know what toh do wid hisself. Den you’se got 
to go an’ ketch de fevah an’ spile all de good times 
we’se been havin’. Who’s gwine he’p you pick black- 
bewries foh yo’ blackbewry wine?—an’ who’s gwine 
prechiate yoh punkin’ pies, an’ play de banjo foh you 
in de ebenin’s? You done gone an’ spiled it all. I 
iin’ even gwine to plant any watah melons dis spring; 
I used toh raise ’em jus’ toh bring obah toh you when 
we had our little soshables in de kitchen, while Mistah 
Boban’ Miss Helen wuz sitting ’joyin’ de moonlight on 
de front po’ch. But dat’s all stopped, too, an’ Mistah 
Sob don’ do nuthin’ but ride Black Nell toh def all 
day, an’ smoke his pipe an’ stamp up an’ down his 
room all night. Nevah did see a man get so res’less, 
—an’ he’s gen’ally so ca’hful bout Black Nell!—I don’ 
undahstan’ it,” Jim concluded, as he started slowly 
down the path, “I’se gwine home,—an’ I don’ ’spect 
toh come back.” 

Melindy found no words to reply to this outburst of 
righteous indignation, but there was something akin 
to misgiving in the look with which she followed him 
out of sight. 

The weeks following were very disquieting ones to 
Johnson. Two or three times, from force of habit, he 
had taken his banjo and started across the fields, only 
to remember, with a groan, that his destination was 
forbidden him. Once, even, he had waited until very 
late, and had then stolen over to Melindy’s window and 
sung softly her favorite songs. But even the one about 
“‘watah melons hangin’ on de vine” had failed to bring 
a reply, and Jim had crept away feeling that he had 
compromised his dignity. 

He had seen Melindy two or three times, but her 
manner had seemed to give no encouragement. At 
first he would go on club nights to watch the lights and 
listen to the noise of the merrymakers. It seemed that 


they found Melindy’s kitchen a favorite place for their 
meetings, and Jim was forced to the conclusion that 
the other sex was also capable of appreciating the 
superiority of Melindy’s wine and pies. But he would 
not admit to himself that Melindy found as much 
pleasure with the maidens of her club as she had found 
with him. Yet, as time went on and no sign came 
from Melindy, his masculine conceit ebbed to the low- 
est pitch, and he began to understand why Mister Bob 
was so restless. It was Melindy herself that had made 
the evenings what they had been. Old Betsy, who 
cooked for his reckless young master, made pies and 
other dainties which Jim knew were equal to those of 
Melindy, but he never cared to pass his evenings talk- 
ing and singing in Betsy’s kitchen. No, it was Melindy 
he wanted, just as it was Miss Helen that Mister Bob 
wanted. 

Jim did n't ride or shoot all day nor stay up all night 
smoking and thinking, as did Mister Bob, because 
he was busy during the day, and he would go to sleep 
at night over his pipe in spite of himself. But in the 
evenings he would sit in the moonlight or starlight in 
front of his cabin, listlessly strumming his banjo and 
trying to formulate into thoughts the vague longings 
that robbed him of his peace, until sleep changed his 
reflections into dreams in which Melindy was always 
present, but always just evading him. 

Furthermore, Jim was worried on account of Mister 
Bob. His young master, who was ordinarily so cheer- 
ful and care-free, had been transformed into a silent, 
restless person, who shunned his old associates, stayed 
away from the club dances, and wreaked havoc on his 
nervous system with tobacco and loss of sleep. 

To Jim’s knowledge, only once had Mister Bob par- 
ticipated in an event where Miss Helen had been 
present. ‘That was the cross-country hurdle race, in 
which Miss Helen’s favorite horse, Black Nell’s rival, 
had been entered. Mister Bob had ridden Black Nell 
to victory, and that handsome, state-famous animal had 
climaxed things by faulting at the last hurdle and rol- 
ling across the finish line and over her rider. 

Jim had seen Miss Helen change color and start 
down from her seat toward the paddock. But when 
Mister Bob arose and ran to Nell’s assistance, she had 
returned hastily to her place and appeared to take no 
further interest in the matter. Jim had cogitated over 
the incident, but could arrive at no satisfactory con- 
clusion concerning it. 

Mister Bob’s favorite method of hunting was to beat 
through the fields, with his horse following him, so that 
when he had finished with the birds in that locality, he 
could mount, break through the rail fences if necessary 
and gallop off the next promising ground. 

One afternoon Jim was hunting with Mister Bob,— 
that is, Mister Bob was beating up the patch of broom 
corn with his dogs, while Jim was leading Black Nell 
and his own mount a short distance in the rear. They 
were nearing a corner, where, outside the fence, a 
country road plunged into a thicket of white oak 
bushes. Jim hoped there was no one coming along the 
road through the thicket, because he knew that his 
reckless master would shoot across the road if the birds 
flew that way. 

The birds did fly that. wav,—and both barrels of 
Mister Bob’s gun banged on the instant. Through the 
smoke they saw a horse, with a girl on its back, bound 
into the air at the mouth of the thicket and fall to the 
ground. Jim was over the fence almost as quickly as 
Mister Bob, but Miss Helen was on her feet before they 
could reach her. The horse did not move. 

Mister Bob and Miss Helen gazed at each other for 
a speechless moment, and Jim had never seen sucha 
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PIANOS 


T is quite a remarkable fact that the 
I three most prominent American 
pianists are all women. We are per- 
mitted to quote extracts from these artists 
to a writer on piano topics, and they 
will doubtless prove interesting and 
valuable to prospective purchasers seek- 
ing the highest qualifications in a piano. 


Mme. Fulie Rive-King wrote: 

«The human voice is the heart expression, 
for the vocal tones are those that always 
express emotions of human kind. To record 
or portray by instrumental music the vary- 
ing degrees of delight or grief, or peace or 
unrest, the pianist, like the singer, must be 
able to summon from the soul of the piano 
those voicelike tones—the singing quality 
which fascinates and imparts a fair degree of 
the emotions, of poetry and imagination 
that he feels and endeavors to express.” 


Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Ziesler wrote: 

‘In my estimation the acme of excellence 
in a piano is the possibility of producing a 
singing tone. This of course is very much 
dependent on the piano.” 

Mme. Teresa Carreno wrote: 

“To my way of thinking, I love the deep, 
round, mellow, carrying tone, one of the 
longest possible duration, in order to help 
the pianiste as much as possible to bind and 
sing at the piano, as we hear it on a string 
instrument, and thus approach as much as 
it can to the human voice.” 

If the “singing” quality, the sympathetic, 
mellow and sustained essentials are elements 
of tonal perfection, Kranich & Bach Pianos 
are all that could be desired—in fact, all that 


are possible to be obtained. 


The action is as near perfection as any 
performer, whether master or student, 
could desire; the ‘‘dip’’ of the keys, 
the touch or resistance exactly conform 
to the description upon which all three 
of the above artists perfectly agree. 
Thus the possibilities with such an 
action are almost boundless. 


Our pianos have been supreme in the 
highest grade for almost 50 years, 


We have on the press an interesting 
book of testimonials (illustrated) which 
we would be glad to send, postage pre- 
paid, to readers of Success. It contains 
expressions of the highest approval of 
the Kranich & Bach Piano from many 


of the best known musicians, composers 
and teachers in America and abroad, as 
well as many from those who purchased 
our instruments for strictly home use. 
Name of the agency nearest you 
furnished on request, 


More convenient installment terms than 
those offered by any other among the 
high grade piano manufacturers, Address 


KRANICH & BACH, 
237-245 East 23d Street, . . . New York. 
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Writing 

Line Entirely 
Visible 

Here are the 


Reasons Why the Fox 


Typewriter is a Better 


Typewriter Than Any 
Other Typewriter Made: 


It has Perfect Visible Writing. The entire 
writing line is in the direct line of vision 
of the operator and all the matter written 
remains so—does not pass out of sight 
under any part of the machine. 









It has an Assembling Surface for the Type 
Bars of 16% Inches (other visible type- 
writers 4%.) This admits of the use of 
a typebar 7-16 of an inch wide—az aa- 
justable bar—gives the Fox Visible the 
‘durability and permanence of alignment 
of the ‘‘ blind” machines, a hitherto im- 
possible thing in the construction of 
visible typewriters. 

It has Interchangeable Carriages. ‘T‘his 
means if you own a Fox that you do not 
have to buy a new typewriter when you 
need a long carriage for your machine. 
Simply buy the carriage. It is instantly 
interchangeable with the one already on ° 


the typewriter. 
TE NEW 


VisIBLeE 


It has a Tabulator. Every machine is 
supplied with a tabulator, which for bill- 
ing, invoicing and tabulating figures is 
practically indispensable. It is furnished 
Sree with each machine. 


It has an Automatic Two Color Ribbon 
Movement. ‘The ribbon requires not the 
lightest attention from the operator from 
the time it is put on the machine until it 
is worn out. It oscz//ates sothat its entire 
surface 7s used and by simply touching a 
button 2 the keyboard you print a second 
color as desired. 





It has a “* Speed” Escapement so that by 
simply moving a lever the machine ac- 
commodates itself to the speed of a fast or 
a slow operator, (this prevents a fast oper- 
ator ‘‘ piling” letters on a slow machine.) 
You ought to have these features in your 
typewriter to secure the best and most 
economical results—they are all found 


THe WEW _ 











VISIBLE 


They place the Fox away in the lead 
of all competitors. Let us prove this to 
you in your office. 


Catalog on application. 


Fox Typewriter Company 
Factory and Executive Office 


460 Front St. Grand’ Rapids, Mich. 


3ranches and Representatives in all Cities. 

















white anguish on a man’s face nor such a strange ex- 
pression in‘'a woman’s eyes. He thought about that 
look many times afterwards, and tried to fathom its 
meaning. ‘Doan’ undahstan’ it,” he would always 
conclude, “‘but she ’peahed as doh she wouldn't ’a 
minded bein’ shot,—if his gun did it.” 

But Miss Helen was not hurt, and Jim has never told 
any one what Mister Bob said and did before he remem- 
bered that Jim was there. 

The dead horse had received the charge in the eye, 
and had broken his neck in the fall. They drew him 
out of the road, and decided to return on the morrow 
to bury him. Then Jim put Miss Helen’s saddle on 
Black Nell, and Mister Bob rode home with her on the 
pony, leaving Jim to walk. 

It was getting dark when he started, and the way led 
through a wooded stretch of swamp. Jim walked 
rapidly. His nerves had been somewhat shaken by the 
accident of the afternoon, and he had the instinctive 
superstition transmitted from generations of ancestors 
who had loved not the dark woodland, with its strange 
sound and mysterious gloom. 

As he was entering the swamp, he noticed some one 
coming up from a branch road leading from a neigh- 
boring farm. He slackened his pace with the welcome 
idea of having a companion; but, glancing more closely 
at the hurrying figure, he recognized Melindy. Astonish- 
ment and the impulse for companionship caused him to 
halt, but, instantly, the remembrance of his wrongs and 
resentment therefor made him stride forward with the 
desire of appearing not to have noticed her. 

He knew that Melindy was afraid of the lonely road, 
and that she wanted him to wait for her. His own 
qualms of fear vanished before the comfort afforded by 
the proximity of another human being and the knowI- 
edge that that other wanted his protection. As he 
strode along the gloomy path, he could hear the hurry- 
ing footsteps of Melindy behind him, and he knew that 
she was praying for him to wait,—but he would not; 
he intended that she should call upon him for the com- 
pany that she had formerly scorned. 

They were nearing the densest growth of the timber. 
In the darkest part the road crossed a stream, and 
emerged just afterwards by the church, with its ghostly 
graveyard. An owl hooted in the darkness, and some 
wandering animal crashed through the underbrush by 
the roadside. Jim involuntarily quickened his pace, 
and wondered what made Melindy so brave. He could 
not know that she was struggling with all her [pride 
against the fear that urged her to his side. 

As they came in sight of the graveyard, the moon- 
light showed them for a moment its nameless horrors 
of shape and shadow, and then faded into darkness 
behind a cloud. A smothered exclamation behind him 
brought Jim toa halt. There was a moment’s silence, 
and then he heard Melindy’s voice again. 

“Mistah Johnson, is dat you, up dah in front?” 
Melindy’s frightened feet had brought her alongside 
before he answered, with elaborate formality. 

“Why, good evenin’, Miss Williams. I wuz unawah 
ob yo’ presence bein’ in ma ’mediate v’cinity.” 

“T been ovah to de Nelson fahm,” she panted, “toh 
get some pattehns foh Miss Helen, an’ Miss Nelson 
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nevah come in till mos’ dawk—I does n’t like to go 
along dis road by myse’f,—it’s kind o’ lonely. So 
when we—dat is, when I come out in de moonlight 
jus’ now, I thought I recognized you ’long head ob me, 
—an’ Ithought you—you would n’t min’ honahin’ me 
wid youh pertection.” 

Jim secretly thrilled at Melindy’s timid appeal, but 
his reply carefully concealed his happiness. “Suttinly,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘suttinly, it’s a pleasure I ’suah you.” =~ 

Melindy talked rather disconnectedly for a time on 
general topics, while Jim stalked along, in feigned dig- 
nity, at her side, and wondered if she would dismiss 
him with her former unconcern when he had seen her 
safely. to her door. Melindy’s flow of conversation, 
chilled by Jim’s unresponsiveness, diminished gradually, 
and finally ceased altogether. They walked on in 
silence for some time. The situation at last became so 
embarrassing that Jim felt that he must make an effort 
at casual conversation. 

“Le’s see,” he said, “dis is Sat’day night. If I 
doesn’t disremembah, it’s de evenin’ foh yo’ club 
meetin’. It’s too bad you gwine to be late.” 

Melindy hesitated a moment. ‘TI ain’ been toh de 
club meetin’s foh two weeks,” she said, finally. 

““Foh two weeks!” Jim exclaimed, and then lapsed 
into reflection on this surprising information. They 
had reached her door before he spoke again. : 

““Melindy, why ain’ you been goin’ to de meetin’s?”’ 
he asked, trying to suppress the hope in his voice. 

““Why—I—I’se done lef de club, coz I—won’t you 
come in, Mistah Johnson? We’s got some punkin pie.” 

““Melindy!”’ Jim tried to catch her hand, but sh: 
evaded him and ran into the hall. 

“T’se goin’ into de pantry,” she called back to him 
‘fan’ get a bottle ob blackbewry wine.” 

Jim sat down and felt for his pipe. “If I only ha: 
ma banjo!” he murmured. 

He turned, as Melindy came back into the room 
Her eyes were wide with astonishment and happiness 
““What’s de mattah?” asked Jim. 

“Who do you s’pose is in de pahlah, talkin’ to Mis: 
Helen?” she whispered. 

“Dunna,” said Jim, with well-feigned lack of inter- 
est. “One ob dose bachelah gals, I s’ pose.”’ 

““No, suh,” she said, trying to suppress her excite 
ment. ‘It’s Mistah Bob!” 

“Well, I ’clar’ to goodness!’ said Jim. 

**Dat ain’ all,” continued Melindy, eagerly. “Ididn’) 
mean to listen,—but I could n’t help heahin’. Mis 
Helen said she was goin’ toh sen’ in huh resignatio: 
toh de Bachelah Gals’ Club to-morrow.” 

“Bless de Lawd!” exclaimed Jim. “I suttinly is 
glad toh heah it,—an’ Black Nell ’ll get a res’, too.” 
He puffed at his pipe in supreme content. ‘An’ what 
did Mistah Bob say to dat?’”’ he continued. 

Melindy hesitated in an effort to restrain the impulse 
to betray illegitimately acquired information; but, unde: 
the pressure of Jim’s lively curiosity, the temptation 
was too strong. ‘‘Why,—he did n’t say nuthin’,—but 
I heahed somethin’ that sounded mighty like—a—a— 
Jim Johnson, will you please not be so familiah wid yo’ 
libawties!!” 


“‘T wuz jus’ ’lustratin’,’”’ 


said Jim. 


Love Enough for All 


By MARY HANFORD FORD 
Illustrated by Alden Dawson 


HE lady stood at the window, looking out into the 
cold gray of a December day. ‘The corners of her 
lips drooped, the light had gone from her eyes, and her 
face wore anything but a happy expression. She had 
just risen from the breakfast table, which her husband 
had left hurriedly a few moments before, in haste to 
meet his train. The breakfast had been late; -con- 
sequently the coffee was muddy and the muffins were 
underdone. Her husband’s face was black as he rose 
to go, and he did not kiss her good-by, but muttered 
something blasphemous, she suspected, about the 
modern club-woman. 

The lady reflected, as she looked out of the window, 
that she belonged to five clubs, and how could she be 
expected to keep her place in these and attend to the 
social duties which her position demanded, have time 
to look after the cook, see that breakfast was always 
promptly served, and talk and read for hours with 
Robbie, the small boy, as her husband apparently 
thought she ought to do? She did not believe in pam- 
pering children too much, and Robbie’s teacher did 
not consider it wise to read fairy stories to little ones. 
Her husband had brought home a thick volume of old- 
fashioned tales, the day before, and had especially re- 
quested her to read them to Robbie. He said it was 
a shame the child had never heard about “ Jack, the 
Giant Killer,’—as if that were more important than 
the scientific names of minerals he had already learned 
by heart! 

They had talked over these subjects a long time, the 
preceding evening, and she had given her husband her 
views with great decision. He was altogether too 
old-fashioned! He criticised her because she spent 
so much time away from home. He objected to her 
going to club receptions in the evening, and actually 


asked her to resign from four of her clubs. He said 
that he and Robbie needed her more than the clubs. 

She had silenced him, however. She told him that 
the modern woman can not live on love alone; she must 
have ideas, and plenty of them. He said she would 
have more time to read, if she belonged to fewer clubs, 
and he and Robbie would like to read with her. Robbi: 
indeed! What kind of brain did he suppose she pos 
sessed to enjoy “ Jack, the Giant Killer?”’ But a ma: 
could never understand that it was not only the cultur: 
of the clubs that one enjoyed, but the delight of th: 
social hour, the cups of tea, the meeting of friend 
and the stimulus of discussion. He could not bear t 
have her get the better of him, and that was wha 
made him so cross, that morning. It was n’t the coffee 
He did not mind the coffee when he was in a gov 
humor. 

The lady turned from the window, just then, fo 
Robbie came in dressed to go out. She had forgotte: 
that she was to take him to the city that morning to bu 
Christmas gifts. A shade of deeper irritation crosse: 
her countenance. He would bore her to death. H 
would want to blow every whistle, pull every wagon 
wind up every engine,—well, never mind, she mu 
bear it, and the sooner she ended the task the bette: 
So she took the little boy by the hand, and the journe 
began. 

The crowd in the shops and on the streets was drea: 
ful to her, and she did not realize how different, an 
how charming, it seemed to Robbie. He had not sec: 
it before, and to him it was full of the delight of novel! 
and the mystery of the Christmas season. His eye 
and ears were open to everything, he wanted to bu 
candy and toys from all the venders on the streets, an 
he insisted on conversing with every Santa Claus wh 
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solicited pennies for the Salvation Army. He was so 
interested that he did not notice, at first, how cross his 
mother was. He stopped short, at length, beside a 
little ragged girl who was gazing into a shop window 
where there was an entrancing display of toys and 
candies. He looked up into his mother’s face with 
his eyes full of tears. ‘‘Oh, mamma, give her some- 
thing!” he entreated. “It’s Christmas time, and she 
has no money.” 

But the mother dragged him roughly on. ‘What 
are you thinking of?” she exclaimed, in great vexation; 
“she ’s nothing but a miserable beggar.” 

That broke the charm of the day for the child, 
apparently, and so, when his mother spoke with im- 
patience in the fascinating bazaars, he went on more 
quietly and was less troublesome. 

“T can’t spend ntire day with you, child!” 
said the lady, “I have something else to do. I should 
be at my desk, this very minute.” 

She did not pause to reflect that, among all the three 
hundred and sixty-five days of the year, she was only 
bestowing a portion of one upon her little son, to aid 
him in the love-quest of Christmas. She remembered 
it all, afterwards, during the weary days when she had 
time to think. For they came, those days, when her 
feet were still, and only her head and heart were awake 
and busy. 

The moment arrived at length, when the mother and 
child took the car for the depot 
Che crowd surged everywhere, and 
the lady rose to press through it, 
hurried usual. She stepped 
too quickly from the car, before 
it had really stopped. She sprang 
in front of a flying carriage, which 
he did not observe, in her haste, 
ind then she was conscious of 
nothing more for a long time. 

When she opened her eyes, he 
vas lying, still and pale, ina clean 
ittke white bed, and a kind, moth 
‘rly woman was bending over her 
Ihe doctor was holding her hand 
lhe world and its people appeared 
trange and far away. Could it 
© the same world to which her 
eyes had closed such a short while 
vefore, or had she opened them 
n another and untried universe? 
Presently she knew that this was 
ot the case, for she heard them 
ilkking about an injury to 
vaack, which migh® 
helpless for months, perhaps al 
ways. But hardly realized 
what the words meant, it seemed 
io make solittle difference whether 
he lay still or walked to and fro 
n the bustling crowds 

She wakened suddenly 


as 


her 


render het 


she 


once to 

ecognize Robbie's voice. He was 
»bbing beside the bed 

“Oh, mamma, don’t die!” he 


ried; “don’t die!” 

A strange wave of self-repulsion 
urged over the lady. ‘I should n’t 
think you’d mind, dear,” she whis 


“She was lying, still and pale, in a clean little white bed” 


note of cheer and courage was unfailing from the wife, 
and if her voice trembled a trifle, occasionally, it was 
strong enough invariably for the word which furnished 
faith and strength. 

A black-bordered letter was handed her once, and she 
turned pale as she took it from the bearer’s hand. She 
left the room immediately, and when she returned, 
some hours later, there was a curiously happy bright- 
ness in her eyes, as if tears had dried in them. She 
sat down and told the lady about her mother, of her sweet 
and saintly life, and of her exceeding love for everyone. 

“T never heard her utter a harsh word, or make an 
unkind criticism of any one,” she added. “I thought 
once I could never live without her in this world, but 
now I am glad she is in the other life, for her heart was 
so gentle that she could not be quite happy here, where 
people must still suffer, and she will always love us.” 
Her eyes filled with tears as she finished, but she spoke 
with such quiet sweetness that the lady scarcely dared 
wonder if the black-bordered letter had brought her 
news of her mother’s death. 

One day she sat down by the invalid’s bed, enveloped 
in her kitchen apron, to stone some raisins. 

“My husband has the blues,” she explained, laughing 
“and so I shall make him his favorite pudding for 
dinner.” 

“Don’t you think you humor him too much?” asked 
the invalid, faintly; ‘you never think of yourself.” 








ered, faintly; “I wasn’t a very 
rood mamma always now was I] ?”’ 
‘Oh, mamma, don’t die!”’ obbed again; “you ’re 
ll T have. Dear mamma, don’t die!” 

The lady tried to rise and clasp the little fellow in 
r arms, with a new impulse of affection, but she 
uld not move. She turned her eyes toward him, 
nd they were filled with a 
“Oh, Robbie, kiss 


Robbie, I won't die! 


he 


trange anguish 
she murmured; 
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me! “Co, 
Kiss me 
The bedroom in which she lay was next to the tiny 
itting-room in which Mrs. Jennings, the motherly 
oman to whose home she had been carried after the 
cident, spent much of her time, and, as she was able 
» observe more, she marveled at the multifarious inter- 
ts of her hostess. She often heard her reading fairy 
iles to the children, and, twice a week, French with a 
sung girl. The lady asked herself where her hostess 
uld have acquired so correct a pronunciation. 
She often heard her disc ussing business or philosophy 
ith her husband or his friends, of an evening, and she 
as amazed at her cleverness and wit, and at the uni- 
ersal culture she to Often, when 
he came to sit with the lady, she was cutting up fruit 
x salad or cake, or she was darning stockings, in 
hich were yawning holes, and her guest was aware 
iat she had little help in her busy household and that 
he could turn her skillful hand to anything according 
the demand. The lady noticed that she always 
emed happy, and that every one loved her, caressed 
er, and made much of her. She observed, after a 
hile, that Mrs. Jennings always listened to other 
cople’s troubles, and never talked about her 
iough she was by no means care-free. 
The lady gathered, from the subdued talk which 
Irs. Jennings carried on with her husband in the 
vening by the fireside, that they felt exceedingly 
ixious about business matters. ‘The husband told 
is wife everything. They discussed their losses, and 
ssible gains, though the gains could not often be 
entioned at this period, unfortunately. But the 


seemed possess 


own, 


“But, bless you! why should 1?’’ responded Mrs. 
Jennings, laughing again; ‘the others all think of me, 
and that’s much nicer.” 

The lady fell into a doze, presently, and then was 
witness of a curious procession which passed through 
the little room. There were kings and princes, authors, 
statesmen, great ladies, angels, and archangels. They 
all flitted through the modest chamber, but paused, 
as they went, to bow before Mrs. Jennings and lay a 
gift at her feet. The lady looked in amazement at the 
treasures that were heaped in the tiny apartment. 
The king left his jewels, the statesman his wisdom, 
the author his genius, the great lady her grace, and 
the warrior his courage. The angels and archangels 
filled the place with heavenly light and sweet odors, 
and the lady looked at Mrs. Jennings in amazement, 
for her kitchen apron was quite hidden by the fragrant 
flowers which the angels had showered upon her, and 
her face was so full of radiance and beauty that she 
seemed, as she stood there in her calico working dress, 
a veritable queen among women. 

Then, suddenly, the light grew softer, and it seemed 
as if the little room vibrated with tenderness. The 
lady saw a gentle, white-robed figure standing beside 
Mrs. Jennings. He placed his hand upon her head, 
for a moment, and bent over her with a loving glance, 
while he smiled, and murmured, softly :— 

“Thou art blest with the greatest gift, because thou 
hast love enough for ail.” 

When the lady woke, her pillow was wet with tears. 
She was alone in the quiet room, but she seemed still 
to breathe the odor of the flowers which had covered 
Mrs. Jennings, and the air was yet quivering with the 
words—those wonderful words!—the Master of Love 
had spoken to her hostess. ‘‘Love enough for all! 
Love enough for all!” 

The lady knew that thenceforth she would take 
time to love—even if she should sacrifice all else of joy 
or worldly pleasure to that precious need. 
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No matter what else you decide to omit do not 
fail to serve Jell-O with your Christmas dinner. 

Prepared instantly by dissolving contents 
of one package ina pint of boiling water. When 
cool it will jellify and may be served immediately. 

Jell-O will add greatly to the enjoyment of any 
dinner, and your guests will thank you for serv- 
ing it. 

Jell-O comes in seven flavors. The tart, snap- 
py Cherry flavor is particularly adapted for serv- 
ing With roast turkey, fowls or meats. 


Approved by Pure 
Food Commissioners, 


and so stamped. 

Different and better than any dessert you have ever eaten. 
At grocers everywhere 10 cts. per package. 

Illustrated Recipe Book Free, 
showing many Ways Of preparing dainty desserts easily 
and economically from Jell-O. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 


Leaflet in each pack- 
age, telling how to get 
fancy Aluminum Jelly 
Molds at cost of postage 
and packing. 


















The Genesee 
Pure Food Co., 
Le Roy, N.Y. 





SUBURBAN LIFE 


FOR 1907 
15c. a Copy. $1.50 a Year 


FEATURES FOR 
NEXT YEAR 


Among the contributors to Subur- 
ban Life are some of the begt known 
writers in the country. We have al- 
ready arranged for articles from 
Bishop Mallalieu ; J. Horace McFar- 
land, President of the American 











Civie Association; Martha McCul- 
loch Williams; Prof. Dallas Lore Sharpe, of the Boston Univer- 
sity; Helen M. Winslow; Prof. Charles kK. Graham, of Conn. 
Agricultural College; Mra. Mabel Osgood Wright, author of 
* The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife ;’’ Prof. Edward F. Bige- 
low; Eben E. Rexford; Edward T. Hartman, Secretary of the 
Mass. Civic League; Thomas F. Anderson, the well known 
expert on travel subjects; Dr. E. P. Felt, and others. 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFER 


We have secured a special edition of that most popular and 
fascinating book, ** The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright. The volume is bound in 
cloth ; 354 pages; good, clear type; and is an addition to an 
library. Until this edition is exhausted, we will send to any ad- 
dress, postpaid, a copy of this delightful volume and a full 
year’s subscription to Suburban Life, the two for $1.50. 


Suburban Life, one year, . . . . 2 
“The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” | $1.50 


Address all orders to 
SUBURBAN LIFE, - I6 State St., Boston. 


The two 











HE AN ACTO OR ACTRESS 


Lessons Free 


Best paying profession in the world, Engagements secured when 
qualified. Write for Free Booklet on elocution and dramatic art 
by correspondence. CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUT 
729 Chicago Opera House Building, Chicago. 
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MODEL L 


PRICE 0 Extension Top 
Fully Equipped $2,75 $150 Extra 
te purchaser of a POPE-HARTFORD, 

MODEL L, makes no experiment. Every 
detail of its mechanical construction has been 
proved either by a season’s actual use or by 
practical test. Its design, 
equipment and finish embody the most 
approved ideas for artistic appearance and 
comfort and convenience in travel. 

Be Wise and _ select the dependable 
machine on which you can rely for constant 


an extensive, 


SPECIFICATIONS 

MOTO Four cylinder: vertical; water-cooled; all gears 
encase ves all mechanically operated and interchange- 
able horse power. Carburetor special design, very 
flexible J p spark ignition. Provision for magneto. 

CLUTCH: Inverted cone type of large diameter. 

!RANSMISSION: Sliding gear type, with three speeds 
ahnea na reverse 

DRIVE through a propeller shaft, pinion and bevel 
year to the rear axle 

LUBRICATION: By a special oiler located under the 
hoc r n by belt from the camshaft, with sight feeds on 
the dash 

FRONT AXLE: Solid forging made of special steel of 
he I type 

REAR AX] I Of solid steel, running on large ball 


bearings ubular sleeve. 

EERING Strictly irreversible. Worm and sector type. 
l'wo sets operated by foot pedals and side lever. 
CONTROI Ignition and throttle levers on top of 
tee but not revolving with it. Gears changed by 


Armored, similar to our Model F frame. 


F} ‘ ME 

BODY: Entirely new design, distinct and elegant. Double 
side entrance Roomy tonneau, with large doors. 

HOOD mproved design. Front guards overlapped and 

ur € with the frame. 

WHEELBASE 102/’. Tread, 56’. 

WHEELS 32x 4" front and rear, running on large 

EQUIPMENT: Full set of lamps, horn, tools and floor mats. 


We exhibit in New York at Madison 
Square Garden only January 12-19 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


HARTFORD 
CONN. 








Member Association 
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We are the largest publishers of 
popular music in the world and 
have produced such great hits as 
Hiawatha, Creole Belles, Why 


Don’t You Try, In the Shade of 
the Old Apple Tree, Iedelia, 
Nava Cheyenne, etc. 

Send us your name and address 
and we will mail you acopy of our 


latest Music Catalogue. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated and contains ex- 
tracts from hundreds of popular 
songs, marches, waitzes and two- 
steps which yon can try on the 
piano before ordering. Write for 
the catalogue today. We will 
send it free, postage prepaid. — 

Ask your dealer for ‘‘Iola,” the greatest 
intermezzo twostep since “ Hiawatha ” swayed the 
music world. If hee an *t supply you we will mail 
a copy on receipt of 25 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO., 
Formerly Whitney-Warner Pub. Co., 
833 Whitney-Warner Building, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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PLACED IN YOUR HOME FOR $1 
Easy Payment Plan—$2 and up - 
oO HI oO COMRINATION STEAM 
? _ COOKER—BAKER 
Kasy to Clean. Guaranteed to save 
50 per cent. in fuel, labor, time and 
provisions. A whole meal cooked over 
one burner on any stove. It assures 
you deliciously cooked hot meals. 
30 days’ trial. No intermingling 
of odors or tastes. Fine for winter use 
on coal or wood stoves. A necessity 
every day of the year. The only health- 
ful way to cook foods and breadstuffs. 
Handsomely Ulustrated Cata- 
leg Free. $1.00 Cook Book for 4c. 
postage. We Want Good Ageuts. 
$30 and $40 weekly and expenses. 
19056 agenta’ sales 50,000 cookers. 
O-hi-o Cooker Co. , 1224 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, 0, 
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LANGUAGE 


C. M., SPRINGFIELD, MaAss.—I do not believe a 
mere reading knowledge that is not based at least on 
so much of a speaking acquaintance as will enable one 
to conceive a complete French sentence, and on a 
familiarity with the mechanics of the language, will be 
found satisfactory. Still, if that is what you want, you 
might try Houghton’s “ French by Reading,” published 
by D.C. Heath & Co., or “Marcel’s Rational Method,” 
D. Appleton & Co. 

* * * 

W. W., MONTEREY, MExico.—English is spoken by 
about 150,000,000, and Spanish by about 50,000,000, 
people. The difference is not due to any inherent 
superiority of the English language, but to the supe- 
riority of the English stock. The English not only have 
the greater genius for commercial and _ political co- 
operation and colonizing, but they have, as well, built 
up their institutions on the enduring basis of righteous- 
ness and respect for law. Spanish is incomparably 
more musical than English and is practically phonetic, 
while English is handicapped by its arbitrary spelling. 
On the other hand, English is often briefer, though 
not always. “Spanish can say “I shall go” in one 
word—Fre.” The great advantage of English is its 
double vocabulary, one of Teutonic and one of Latin 
origin, which enables it to make nice distinctions. It 
has also acquired the power to assimilate words from 
every language under the sun. These facts, together 
with the greater intellectual activity of the English 
race in many fields of human endeavor, have swelled 
its vocabulary to startling figures. Funk & Wagnall’s 
“Standard Dictionary” contains over 317,000 words. 
I do not believe any Spanish dictionary contains half 
as many. 


’ 


* * * 

A. R. N., GALVESTON, TEX. —The quickest way for 
a business man in the South American trade to obtain 
a working knowledge of Spanish is to practice the 
exercises in “How To Think in Spanish,” in which 
he is furnished with the sentences a Spaniard would 
use to describe his daily actions from rising to retiring. 
After learning these, the student is taught to vary and 
connect them to form new sentences in all ways possible 
in Spanish. Having acquired in this way a funda- 
mental vocabulary which he can handie like a native, 
he will be able to embody in his own sentences any 
word or phrase his business will require. A good 
supplement to this course will then be Cortina’s “Mode- 
los para Cartas,’’ (commercial correspondence and 
vocabularies. ) 

* * + 

J. A. W.—To improve your spelling, form the habit 
in your reading, of observing the physiognomy of the 
hard words met with. Make lists of them for study. 
Also send a note, with stamp, to Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews of Columbia University, New York City, and 
ask for the list of 300 words whose spelling has been 
simplified by the National Committee on Reformed 
Spelling. Adopt the new and casier method of spelling 
these words. 

* * * 

M. O. R.—To learn to speak and write the Eng- 
lish language correctly is not an éasy matter. Form 
a habit of noticing how good writers express them- 
selves. You will also get valuable help from A. S. 
Hill’s “Principles of Rhetoric,” Avyres’s ‘“Verbalist,”’ 
and Abbot’s “How to Write Clearly.” 


Chae. O Meek. 
AGRICULTURE. 


C. E. L., Kennett, Ia.—I think the culture of gin- 
seng is a fad which will not prove permanent anywhere 
in the United States, and I should advise against it in 
Northern Iowa or elsewhere. 


* * * 
J. S. S., WayNEsBoRO, Pa.—Alfalfa, where it suc- 
ceeds, Be it is now being successfully grown in many 


parts of New York and Pennsylvania, is one of the most 
valuable of forage crops. It does best on dee »p, mellow, 
strong loams, which are thoroughly drained. It is 
impatient of standing water in the subsoil. 
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will depend altogether upon his previous experience 
and upon the quality of the work he has done. If he has 
had previous experience on a farm or in any line of 
work for which he is fitted, then he is qualified to 
accept a position of responsibility on graduation. 
If, however, he is inexperienced, he must be satis- 
fied at first with a subordinate position. Salaries in 
beginning work under the latter conditions will be low 
—perhaps $50 or $60 per month, but a man with the 
training which he gets in an agricultural college, 
provided he does faithful work, rises rapidly. I can 
point to graduates who are commanding. salaries 
of $2,000 and more after being out four or five years, 
while others who have been out eight or ten years 
are receiving $3,000 and upward. 

* * * 

G. C., WATERVILLE, WasH.—The range of books to 
choose from is so large that ten books could not be 
mentioned which would constitute a complete “ Farm- 
ers’ Working Library.’’ Omitting live stock and dairy 
interests the books here mentioned will be found thor- 
oughly practical and useful: 

Brooks, “ Agriculture,” 3 vols.,—soils and drainage ; 
manures, fertilizers and farm crops; animal husbandry 
The volumes are comprehensive, concise, and very fully 
indexed. : 

King, “The Soil,’’—discussing the origin of soils 
and the physical and chemical foundation for pro- 
ductiveness. 

Voorhees, “ Fertilizers,”—of the nature and compo- 
sition of all important fertilizers, with directions for 
their use. 

Fraser, “The Potato,’’—full information about this 
important crop and its culture. « 

Myrick, “The Book of Corn,’’—corn, the foundation 
of American agriculture; its myriad varieties and uses 
and the methods of production. 

Spillman, “Farm Grasses of the United States,””—a 
subject of prime importance which is adequately treated 

Hunt, “Cereals in America,’—the grain foods of 
man and beast; varieties, breeding improvement, and 
culture. 

Green, “ Vegetable Gardening,’’—considers all im- 
portant market garden or truck crops. 

Weed, “Spraying Crops,’’—blights, rust, and all the 
various fungousdiseases of crops and how to prevent them. 

Roberts, “ Farmers’ Business Handbook,’’—full of 
information as to rural business matters, bookkeeping, 
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F. R., JAMESBURG, N. J.—AIl remedies and pre- 
ventives of attacks of the San José scale are still in the 
experimental stage, and none can be recommended 
definitely. There is no specific for this insect. The 
lime, salt, and sulphur wash is about as popular as any 
remedy yet tried in the East. These remedies are all 
applied in winter, or in the early spring before the leaves 
appear. All parts of the tree affected must be thor- 
oughly covered. Full instructions for application 
are given by Weed in the book called “ Spraying Crops,’ 
which sells for 50 cents. 

* * oo 

P. F., Hastincs, NEB.—The little brown pellets on 
your cedar trees are the mummies of what are popularly 
called cedar apples. These are the fruiting parts of a 
microsce;i> plant which passes part of its life on cedar 
and the other part on apple trees. It is necessary for 
the production of this plant that both apple trees and 
cedars be utilized. On the apple, the form is very dif- 
ferent from that on the cedar; it appears as reddish 
brown spots and is popularly known as apple rust. 
Orchardists consider that, in order to control this plant, 
the cedar trees must be destroyed; similarly those 
who have cedars may think apples should be exter- 
minated! Nospecific has been discovered for controlling 
this plant, but orchardists use fungicides in early spring 
to prevent its spread. The history of this plant and 
discussion of experiments to control it are contained in 
Lodeman’s “Spraying of Plants.” 
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ALPENA, S. D.—The great prac tical diffi- 
culty in the way of 


R. L. M., 





* * 

J. C. McL.,WELLs- 
VILLE, O.—The sal- 
ary a young man will 
command on gradu- 
ation in agriculture 
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The Editor’s Cabinet was organized for the purpose of estab- 
lishing what might be called a National Bureau of Information,— 
a clearing house for personal problems. When you ask a ques- 
tion you want it answered correctly and by the best authority. 
The Editor’s Cabinet serves this purpose for the readers of 
Success MaGazing. It is a board of experts: a court of last 


It has been found at this station, by Dr. Cooper Curtice, 
that, if the turkey egss are kept under ordinary 
fowl or turkeys until three or four days before 
hatching, and then wiped with alcohol and finished 
in an incubator, and the young are then kept 
upon thoroughly disinfected floors until they are of 
suitable age to be placed out-of-doors, the disease 
can be practically avoided. If you were to stock your 
yards by this means, rather than by introducing old 
turkeys, thé danger of infection might by very greatly 
decreased. Instead of clipping the wings, Dr. Curtice 
has placed a small stick across the back, tying the 
wings to this. Whether or not he would consider clip- 
ping the wings as feasible and desirable, I can not say, 
but he would doubtléss be willing to give his opinion 
regarding the matter if you will address him at Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. In the the young turkeys, 
certain of the wing feathers have been pulled out when 
grown, in order to prevent their flying over the netting 
which surrounds their pens 
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MINING 

J. B. J., Troy, N. Y.—A young man without capital 
or experience can enter mining only as a laborer, at 
laborer’s wages. Thereafter, his promotion to a posi 
tion of responsibility will depend on his ability and 
faithfulness, Promotion 
for such a sure. If 
the young man has a high school education, he may 
take a four vears’ in a mining school, which 
will fit him for well-paid positions of minor responsibility 
If faithful and hard-working, his promotion there- 
after is likely to be rapid. On the business side, the 
only branch of mining open to a young man without 
cap.tal is prospecting, in which the chances for success, 


even for an experienced 
lluumn 


as in any other occupation 


man is slow, but by no means 


course 


miner, are very small, and 
for a greenhorn almost #// 


SCIENCE 

J. H. B., ALEXANDRA.—Perhaps you did not mix 
your ingredients in the right proportions for a success- 
ful flashlight powder. Purchase one ounce of mag- 
nesium powder and one ounce of negative guncotton 
from dealers in photographic materials. Place on a 
dustpan enough cotton, when pulled out, to measure 
about 3 1-2 inches in diameter. Sprinkle it over with 
20 grains of magnesium powder to form a thin, even 
film. Lay over the magnesium thus arranged a very 
thin layer of guncotton Connect to the bunch of 
cotton a small fuse of twisted cotton about 6 inches 
long, so that it will extend to the side of the dustpan. 
Then set the pan on a stepladder near the object, and 
when ready light the guncotton fuse with a match, 
when instantly a brilliant flash will ensue 


GOOD FORM 

Mrs. J. B., NEw York, N. Y.—By “high tea” a 
more elaborate meal is understood than by simply a 
“tea.” The usual menu is an entrée or a fish, either 
broiled or a shellfish; then meat of some sort; next 
a salad, followed by a pudding or a “sweet dish” of 
some kind, such as oranges cut in slices and served 
in a dish, ete. is sometimes served at a 
“high tea,” but usually in a bowl instead of in any 
mold. If you care for an extra course, you may be- 
gin the meal with bouillon in cups. 

* * 

J. P. R., Topeka, KAn.—The bridal procession 
at an evening house wedding is usually arranged as 
follows: The bridegroom enters the room and stands with 
his best man at the clergyman’s left, awaiting the 
bride, who comes up the middle of the room on the arm 
of her father, her guardian, or someone acting that 
réle, preceded by ushers, bridesmaids, and maid-of- 
honor, if she choses to have them. In that case the 
ushers walk first, two by two; next comes the maid of 
honor, who walks 


Ice cream 
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Science and Invention Current Events 


resort. You have only to remember the following simple direc- 
tions when you ask your question: 

Write with pen and ink, or typewriter, and on one side of the 
paper only, inclosing a stamped and self-addressed envelope for 
reply. Address: The Editor's Cabinet, Success MAGazIng, 
University Building, New York City. 


preparations for a golden wedding should be left to 
the younger members of the family, that the bride 
and bridegroom may be iresh and unfatigued to enjoy 
their guests. They should stand to receive their 
friends near the entrance, for a little while, 
but it makes a pretty feature for either the bride or 
both bride and bridegroom to have a wicker chair, 
wound with golden-rod, or some other decorative 
golden flower. This floral throne is very easy to make, 
windin; the flowers in and out of the meshes. It 
affords the bride or the couple an opportunity to sit 
down when tired and yet appear to be merely adding 
to the pageant. The rooms should be decorated with 
the prevailing yellow flower, and the refreshments may 
be set forth on a table, on which the centerpiece 
may be a gilt framed mirror laid flat, bordered with 
golden-rod, and a bowl of the same flowers in the 
center. If you choose to carry out the yellow scheme 
in the catables, have chicken or lobster salad with yel- 
low mayonnaise dressing, and egg sandwiches, followed 
by ice cream of vanilla with eggs enough to make it 
pale vellow, and serve with it golden sponge cake. 
Orangeade would make a nice drink. The bride 
should wear some part of her wedding finery, if possible, 
and the gown itself should be on exhibition. 


Poue Ausloe Mhvigs based,” 
THE DRAMA 


\. A. B., Los ANGELEs, CAL.—The problem play 
is “played out.” It was introduced by Oscar Wilde, 
whose brilliant writings gave it a basis of popularity. 
It has lost its popularity because it has been “run 
into the ground.” There are managers, however, 
who are trying to force it on the public. From Shake- 
speare to the present time, the plays that have best pleased 
the public have been plays of a romantic kind, in which 
character and feeling have been tested by the gauge 
of moral fortitude. The stage is an inflexible standard 
of form and demands the rigid observance of the rule 
that virtue shall triumph over vice. But it is not 
practicable to efface vice as a motive of action. In 
fact, where virtue is not made conflictive with vice, the 
action becomes insipid. Beaumarchais said that 
“It is not vice, in its insolence, that makes a play im- 
moral, but lack of lessons in morality.” On the other 
hand, harm can be done if the moral teaching be not 
judicious and discreet. 

oe * * 


J. B. R., Eastport, ME.—A temporary decadence 
is generally conceded by thoughtful writers on the 
drama. This decadence is caused by the commercial- 
ism of the average theatrical manager, who regards 
the drama solely as a vehicle by which to get money. 
\ manager without artistic purpose and artistic train- 
ing is as unfit to uphold the standard of the stage, 
where ail the arts should, and do, meet, as a successful 
shoe merchant would be to conduct a literary magazine 
or 2 Wall Street broker to preside as a judge in a court 
of law. The natural tendency of the stage is to raise 
the standard of public taste by noble examples of human 
character and human conduct. But the stage has largely 
fallen into the hands of financial speculators who 
appeal to the floating population of every large city 
by showy and clownish performances, usually popular, 
however crude. The educated, thinking people have 
largely lost interest in the theater, so that the stage, 
except in special cases, has lost a strong moral support, 


upon which intellectual managers formerly could 
rely. 
Yang Retovo 
WOMEN'S CLUBS 
A. W. B., SALEM, Mass.—It is presupposed that 


clubwomen who wish to secure juvenile court legislation 
have already made a thorough study of the entire 
juvenile court movement. If you have not done this, 
do so at once. Write to the Secretary of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Mr. S. J. Barrows’s Report on Chil- 
dren’s Courts in the United States. 

Next investigate local conditions, visit jails, police 
stations and police courts. Consult with judges, 
matrons, and police officers. They are not theorists 
merely but have 
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$50 buys: this 
complete — handsome 
cabinet and 50 books selected by you 


Tabard Inn _ Library 


“Mission” oak 


from 2000 titles. Each book is in a 
Tabard Inn cloth case and exchangeable 
at 2000 Tabard Inn stations in United 
States, Canada, or Great Britain. 


You can make a good in- 
come from this library and the 
valuable exchange privilege. 


The famous Tabard Inn books are circulated by the 
million throughout the whole country. Nearly every- 
body reads them, carries them and exchanges them. 

They are the very latest and most popular books, in 
attractive and substantial binding and case. Ready at 
hand and at a trifling cost. No wonder they are “all 
the rage.” 

Thousands of store-keepers and others are making 
money by keeping these ‘labard Inn branch libraries. 

In a store the library makes its own profit, and also 
draws many new customers for other goods. Or youcan 
keep it in your house and make money from it there. 

We cont full directions for managing the library in 
the most profitable way. You have not only your own 
neighborhood, but visiting strangers from everywhere 
will patronize your library. 

The usual exchange is five or ten cents a book, or 1 or 
2 cents a day, or 5 or 10 cents a week. 

But make your own —. The labels are printed to 
record any plan. 50 books rented at 5 cents a week 
would bring you in $10 a month—a profit on the invest- 
ment of 240 per cent. a year. 

You can exchange your whole library at any time for 
a different one or a larger one. You practically have 
2,000 books to rent. Think of how many books a dozen 
people would read in a year! 


No other investment of so small an 
amount will yield so large a profit. 


Be the first in your neighborhood to get 
it. Don't delay. Write us for complete 
descriptive circular to-day. 


The Tabard Inn Library 


1613 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











Living - Music -Box 
is the registered name for my genuine 


Geisler-Andreasberg-Roller 


A special-bred strain of Canaries 
directly imported from my own hatch- 
eries in Germany. Their song is en- 
tirely different from the ordinary 
Canary, and far superior to anything 
you have ever heard. It is simply mar- 
velous how a little bird like this can 
bring forth such a volume of sweet, 
rich, melodious tunes. 
Guaranteed Day and 
Night Songsters. 

Other varieties from #2 up. 
Sent by express anywhere in the U.S. 
or Canada, alive arrival at Express 
office guaran eed. 

Beware of imitators. Cage and bird’s inside wing must be 
stamped with my registered Trade Mark, “ Living-Music-Box,” 
or not genuine. 





Kahuka, Oahu, Hawaii. April 21, 1906. 
Received my Geisler-Roller in perfect condition. I never heard such sweet notes 
before. Thank you, Mr. Geisler, for your fair treatment L. I. Bourke. 
Large illustrated catalog, booklet and testimonials free. 
GEISLER’S BIRD STORE, Dept. D., Omaha, Neb. 
Largest Mail Order Bird House in the World. Estab. 1888, 


GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
Earn $5 to $15 per day. 


We can teach you quickly 
MAIL. The new scientific Tune-a- 
Phone method endorsed by highest 
authorities. Anowledge of Music 
not necessary. 

Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 26 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 
PORTUNITY 


LITERAR 
There is a demand for writers of special newspaper and 
articles and short stories. We prepare you with 
ruction by skilled teachers, themselves editors 
and authors. Manuscript carefully criticised. A market for all 
salable articles. Bookletfree. 8 
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Model N, 30-35 H. P., $2,500 


EPRESENTING as it does the highest 
type of constructive skill, the Wayne 

Model N, our 1907 leader, invites 
comparison with any car in its class—or for 
which a higher price is asked—either American 


or foreign make. Nothing that engineering or 
mechanical ability could suggest has been over- 
looked, no expense spared, with the result that 
our Model N offers greater value for the money 
than any other car on the market to-day. Inves- 
tigation will convince the most skeptical of the 
truth of this assertion,which we are prepared to 
back up. 

Briefly enumerated, here are a few reasons 
why the Model N leads: 

Transmission on rear axle, insuring perfect 
lignment under any conditions and giving added 

ngth. Selective type, sliding gear, with 
three speeds forward and reverse, permitting 
instantaneous change to any desired speed. 

Brakes: Two on each rear hub— internal 

iding and external band. 

Mi tor: Four cylinder, vertical, water cooled, 
devi lente 30-35 H.P. Jump spark ignition. 
Va lves mechanically operated and interchange- 
able, All gears encased. All moving parts 
balanced, insuring easy riding. 

Clutch: Expanding type, eliminating all 
strain when starting, 

Body: Metal, double side entrance, roomy 
tonneau, with the graceful lines that distinguish 
the Wayne from all others. 

Frame: Pressed steel. Wheel base: 106 
inches, Tread: 56 inches. 

Everything the best that Money 

will buy. 

We are also continuing our 50 H. P. seven 
passenger car, with Pullman body,for $3,500, 
and our Model K, 5 passenger car, at $2,500. 

Catalogue and further details for the asking. 


WAYNE AUTOMOBILE CO., 
Dept. Y, - - - - © = DETROIT, MICH. 

















A RARE INVESTMENT 
A SANE INVESTMENT 
A SAFE INVESTMENT 


SECURED BY REAL ESTATE 


Six per cent. interest guaranteed up to 
dividend paying period, July, 1908. 
Large, certain and annually increasing 
dividends thereafter. This is an unusual 
opportunity. For particulars address 


THOMAS KANE G&G COMPANY 


64-66 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ON YOUR MONEY 


By a local Building & Loan Association, estab- 
lished 14 years. Never had a loss or failed to meet 
————— AN oogation. 
Stock in Force - - $800,000.00 
Guarantee Fund and Profits, $53,000.00 
Amounts Received from 50c to $5,000 
If interested in a safe and profitable investment, 
write for free literature. JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILD- 
ING & LOAN ASSOCIATION, 221 21st St.. Birmingham,Ala. 


PATENT 2232. 

















He Guide Book, List 
of Inventions Wanted, and 100 Mechanical Movements 
free to any address. Patents secured by us advertised free 
in World’s Progress. Sample copy free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 615 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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WHAT THE SCOTCH EAT 


It is interesting to know what the people of 
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I—The Food That Nourished Heroes 


[1 1s one hundred and fifty years since Dr. Johnson 

defined oats in his dictionary, as “‘a grain which in 
England is given to horses, but which in Scotland sup- 
ports the people.’”’ Although there is a sarcasm in that 
sentence which rankled long in a nation’s heart, the 
famous lexicographer spoke the truth; for during cen- 
turies oatmeal has built up the brain and brawn of a 
stalwart people. Wherever one journeys about Scot- 
land, he will find oatmeal used three times a day in a 
variety of dishes. In 1880, statistics began to show that 
in the large cities of Scotland there was a falling off in 
the sale of oatmeal. It was found that among the poor 
a constant use of oatmeal had come to be looked upon 
as a mark of abject poverty; instead, bread and tea 
were being substituted for it. To these there could not 
be afforded the addition of meat, butter, and milk; 
therefore the health-giving standard of the daily menu 
was greatly lowered. Doctors began to notice in the 
poverty-stricken districts an alarming increase in those 
diseases of children which are due to a lack of sufficient 
nutriment. The municipal authorities took the food 
question into their own hands, and provided in all parts 
of the great cities, places where a large bow] of well- 
cooked porridge with good milk 
could be bought for one penny. 
Straightway the health of the poor 
began to improve. With the city 
fathers it was not purely philan- 
thropy, as one may gather from the 
consular report, for it closes with 
these words: ‘‘ Whatever else is done 
for our hundred thou- 
sand poor, nothing will 
be wholly efficacious 
without a return to the 
diet that made their an- 
cestors the finest soldiers 
and the most stalwart 
workers in the British 
Islands.” 

The oatmeal of Scot- 
land is quite different yx 
from the kind used in ~ 
America, which is par- 
tially cooked by steam- 
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ing, then crushed into 

flakes between hot rollers. On the other side of 
the Atlantic it is sold in “grits,” as it comes from 
the mill, with the husk removed. This is the oat- 
meal as it is baked into cakes or boiled into por- 
ridge. In this country, the imported grits cost six- 
teen or eighteen cents a pound. For the American 
housewife who wishes to make the crisp, delicious oat- 
cake, a good substitute may be found in Canadian 
oatmeal, a finer grit than that imported from Scotland, 
but suitable for both porridge and cakes; and it costs 
only five cents a pound. 


II.—“ Parritch and Oatcakes” the Country Diet 


As to the dishes that the Scotch produce from oat- 
meal, first there is the famous “parritch,” when the 
grain is subjected to long, slow, cooking, necessary 
before it is fit to eat. In the city houses of Scotland, 
where stoves are part of the kitchen furniture, the cook- 
ing is done, as in America, by long steaming in a double 
boiler. In country homes, where the primitive peat 
fire still smolders on a stone 
hearth, the oatmeal is cooked 
in an iron pot hung so high 
upon a crane that it scarcely 
bubbles. Sometimes fresh 
milk is used instead of 
water; the result is a milk 
porridge that is excellent 
indeed. The worst form in 
which the Scotch eat oat- 
meal is as “brose.’”’ One 
hears of “ beef brose,” “‘ kail 
brose,”’ “milk brose” or 
“cabbage brose.”’ The only 
variation in the dish is in 
the nature of the scalding 
liquor poured over it, 
whether milk or the water 
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in which cabbage was boiled. It is not a palatable dish 
—unless there is for sauce a gnawing hunger—and it 
certainly is not digestible, for the oatmeal has not a 
chance to become even partially cooked. Still, it forms, 
in many a country community, the chief food of the 
farm laborer, whose hours of toil are decreed not by 
a union but by daylight—and in Scotland the nights 
are short. 

The bread of Scotland is oatcakes. Every housewife 
has her regular day for cake baking, as the American 
housekeeper has her day for making bread. Wheat 
bread or “loaf bread,” as itis called in the Old Country, 
is purchased at the bakery, but it is looked upon as a 
luxury more than as a necessity; yet baker’s bread is of 
excelle ‘nt, quality, and cheaper in Scotland than we can 
purchase it in America. Still, as the thrifty Scotch 
housewife knows, homemade oatcake is cheaper and 
more nourishing. 


Ill—The Scotch Daily Fare 


As to the daily fare set before a Scottish family: for 
breakfast thc~e is the inevitable porridge, accompanied 
by milk or cream; when the cows go dry I have seen 
it eaten with treacle or 
porter! Then there is tea 

—the black breakfast tea 

toast, scones, oatcakes 
or“ baps.’’ These “ baps”’ 
are a breakfast bread for 
which America has no 
rival. They are fine, de- 
licious, floury biscuits, as 
large as a tea plate, raised 
with yeast, baked in a 
brick oven, and vended “And then there's butterscotch” 
about town, piping hot, in 
time for the earliest break- 
fast. Fresh or unsalted butter is eaten with all breads 
the Scotch housewife resorts to salt butter onl) 
when the cows go dry! A favorite appetizer for 
breakfast is orange marmalade, which is begin- 
ning to find favor on American tables. There 
may be an addition of boiled eggs, finnan had 
die, a rasher of bacon, or red herrings, but, as 
a rule, porridge and tea with baps prove filling 
enough. 

The midday meal of Scotland is a substan- 
tial dinner. It generally begins with a soup, 
the immortal “hotch-potch,” or a broth which 
is sure to have barley in it. In Scotland the 
soups are all made by boiling the meat. Thus 
two courses are provided from the cut or fowl] 
that an American cook would utilize for one 
dish. The meat may be a piece of beef, a leg 
of mutton, a shank of veal, or a rabbit or a fow! 
with a savory dressing sewed inside it. If it is 
fowl, it is probably the famous “ cock-a-leekie, ” 
which Sir Walter Scott extols, or “chicken 
friar,” a reminder of olden days when the finest 
cooking in the country was done by the monks 
that followed Mary Queen of Scots from 
France. One may trace a French origin in many a dish 
of national repute by the use of leeks, chives, parsley, 
and other vegetables, which, before the sixteenth cen- 
tury, were unknown or unappreciated in that northern 
clime where they now attain so luxuriant a growth. 

Fish is plentiful and cheap everywhere in Scotland, 
because even the very interior of the island is no distance 
from the ocean. Splendid cod, whitings, mackerel, 
skate, ling, herring, haddocks, and flounders are part of 
everyday living. The great catches of haddock on the 
coast of Aberdeenshire are utilized by pickling, then 
the fish is dried on the rocks. The tiny village of Findon, 
with its only industry of fish curing, has given its name 
to the famous “finnan haddie.” Scotchmen are keen 
anglers, and no fish of any country surpasses the trout 
pulled from a brook that has meandered its way through 
a peat bog. 

Of vegetables Scotland boasts no such variety as we 
have on this side of the Atlantic. There is an abundance 
of potatoes, cabbage, kail, carrots, turnips, parsnips, 
cauliflower, lettuce, radishes, 
and peas, all of which are in 
daily use. The sun in that 
northern climate is not hot 
enough to ripen peaches, 
grapes, or plums. There are 
fine pears in Scotland, how- 
ever, and a poor imitation 
of apples; these have to be 
trained against a  white- 
washed wall to attain any- 
thing like the quality of our 
fall fruit. But no country 
can surpass Scotland for its 
luscious crops o! cherries, 
currants, goose berries, rasp- 
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n ss of which wedo notevendream. They are plentiful, 
therefore cheap, and all summer long they add much 
to the simplicity of the national diet. The Scotch house- 
wife—like the Scotch jam factory—puts up such jellies, 
marmalades, and jams as stand unexcelled by the world, 
and so from the preserve cupboard comes many a 
delicious addition to the dryness of oatcakes. 

The third meal of the day in Scotland is called tea, 
and is served at five o’clock. Meat seldom appears on 
the table, unless it be a few slices of potted head; in- 
stead, there is cheese or kippered herring, scones, oat- 
cake, currant loaf, gingerbread, shortbread, and jams 
or jelly. Few Scottish families go to bed without supper, 
a sort of night-cap lunch, for which the table is not set. 

There are temperate households in Scotland, where 
milk is the beverage served at the last meal; sometimes 
itis whey. If you have tasted that liquid, you can imag- 
ine why the English cavaliers nicknamed Scottish 
Puritans ‘‘ Whey-faces.”” In some country houses the 
last meal is a steaming bowl of ‘‘sowans,”’ a strange, 
sour concoction made from what farina remains in the 
husks of oats. If you would know how sowans are 
made, here is a graphic description of the dish by an 
Englishman who found himself lodged one night in a 
Scotch croft. ‘‘There seemed to be small prospect,” 
he said, ‘of much to eat, but my landlady boiled some 
dirty water in a pan, and by the grace of God it turned 
into a very decent pudding.” 


IV.—Scotch Recipes Worth Borrowing 


Hotch-potch.—Wash a neck of mutton and put it in the 
soup pot with two quarts of cold water. As soon asit boils, 
skim it and let it simmer for an hour. Take out the 
meat and put in five carrots, two parsnips, five turnips, 
three onions, and three celery heads cut in dice, also sea- 
soning of salt and pepper and a cup of barley that has 
been soaked over night. Let the broth simmer for six 
hours. Before serving, add a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, a cupful of shredded lettuce and a quart of 
cooked or canned peas. Heat the mutton in the broth 
and serve it as a meat dish 

Cock-a-Leekie.—Clean, trim, and split three leeks; 
put them in a soup-pot with a trussed fowl, two quarts 
of veal stock and seasoning. Simmer slowly three 
hours, till the soup is a purée. Serve the fowl as meat. 
Cock-a-leekie is at its best when it has been kept two 

or three days and is warmed over. An aged fowl may 
be made quite savory by this method of cooking. 

Sheep's Head and Trotters.—Into two quarts of cold 
water put a cup of soaked barley, with a sheep’s trot- 
ters and the head, 
which has been di- 
vested of its brains, 
singed, skinned, and 

oaked over night in 
cold water. Set it to 
boil, and adda cupful 
of diced carrot and 
turnip, a table spoon- 
ful of chopped par- 
sk y, two onions, also 
pepper and salt. 
Skim the broth oc- 
casionally and boil 
till the meat is tender. 
Allow it to stand fif- 
teen minutes in the 
soup before serving. 
Send the head and 
trotters to the table 
with whole parsnips, 
turnips, and potatoes. 

Oatcakes.—Rub intotwo pounds of fine oatmeal half 
acupful of butter and half ateaspoonful of salt. Wet with 
is much cold water as will make the paste stay together, 
roll as thin as possible, and bake slowly on a griddle. 
\fterwards toast in the oven till crisp. 

Scotch Scones.—Make a soft dough from flour, short- 
ening, baking powder, and milk, exactly as for American 
jiscuit. Instead of putting them in the oven, bake 
very slowly on a hot griddle. Never turn scones more 
than once, or they will be tough. 

Milk Porridge, (Queen Victoria's favorite breakfast 
dish.) —Put new milk in a double boiler; when it is 
calding hot, salt it slightly, and sift oatmeal in slowly. 
Letitsteam for an hourandahalf. Serve hot with cream. 

Aberdeen Cheesecakes.—Line patty pans with puff 
paste; then drop intoeach a tablespoonful of rich pound- 

ake batter. Lay gently on top of the cake mixture a 
narrow strip of paste twisted into a bowknot. Bake 
till the cake filling is well browned. 

Orange Marmalade, (as made in Dundee, Scotland.)— 
crub twelve oranges and six lemons in warm water 
vith a stiff brush, then wipe dry. With a very sharp 
knife cut each one crosswise in the thinnest flakes pos- 
ible. Do not use the end pieces. Pick out the seeds, 
put them in a bowl, and cover with a pint of warm 
vater. Pour six quarts of cold water over the sliced 
fruit and let everything soak for thirty-six hours. Then 
put the sliced fruit and water into a preserving kettle, 
also the water which has been drained off the seeds, and 
illow it to simmer for two hours, Add ten pounds of 
ugar, which has been warmed in the oven, and boil 
till the preserve jellies, which ought to be in an hour or 
so. Stir it frequently after the sugar goes in. Pour 
the marmalade into tumblers or jam jars, cover with 
gummed paper and keep in a cool, dry place. This 
marmalade, if properly made, will be like an amber jelly. 
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Trade-Mark 
Above aa 


printed in red and black, is 
sewn on the end of every 
genuine Ostermoor Mat- 
tress. It protects you 
against substitution, and guarantees you the 
one mattress that is built, not stuffed, made 
of clean, Ostermoor sheets, hand-laid in the 
ticking, will not mat, get hard or lumpy, and 
never needs re- making; the one mattress that re- 
mains always soft, even, comfortable and sleep-inducing. 


Samples of Ticking 


Valuable ‘Book Free 


Simply fill in and mail us the coupon and we will send 
; you free, full line of ticking samples, our handsome 144- 
i page book, ‘“‘The Test of Time,’’ and name of your 
local authorized Ostermoor dealer. 

You can select a ticking to harmonize with the 
furnishings of your room and suit your individual 
taste with the samples which we will send you. They 
include the new Mercerized Art Twills in fancy stripe 
: with floral effects of Blue, Pink, Yellow, Green and 
y) Lavender; Gray and White dust-proof satin finish tick- 








ing, striped in linen effect; Blue and White Herring- 4 

bone; and the staple A.C.A. ticking, wide or narrow ; 
Cot : stripe. Send in coupon to-day while we can supply : 
ET nla x A the full line of tickings at regular prices. a 


We Sell By Mail, or Through 2500 Ostermoor Dealers 7 osternoor « co. 


134 Elizabeth St., New York 





Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our 


Regular Sizes and Prices aim. We were compelled to this move by the necessity |” Poel poeta be 
of protecting the public against worthless imitations. ao art, se se - 
— one wide, $8.35 Your Ostermoor dealer—be sure to ask _«s who he i page book and free 
is—he will show you a mattress with the Oste rmoor “ 
5 Sub ette, S0Re., 10.00 name and trade-mark label sewn on the end. uf SAMPLES 
3 feet 6 inches wide, | | 70) Mattress shipped, express paid by us, same day “of ticking used on the Ostermoor, and 
36 Ibs. check is received, if you order of us by mail “the name of my Ostermoor dealer. 
4 feet wide, 40 lbs., 13.35 “ 


4 fest6 inches wide, 15.00 | OSTERMOOR & CO. 











P Name 2000 cc cccc cscccecccesececccecccocsccce ee 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 134 Elizabeth Street “ 
Express Charges Prepaid. ew York 
In two parts, 50 cents extra, “ Address . coe 
= “ ; : Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather f GTOEB ccccccccceccces 0000 660000 0206000000060600080 
\ Special sizes, special prices and Down Co., Ltd.. Montreal, Y 
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32 and .35 Caliber Self- ieadine Rifles 


The Winchester Model 1905 Self-Loading Rifle is not cumbersome, 
complicated and unsightly like most other self-loading firearms, 
but a simple, handsome, well-balanced gun, The Winchester self- 
loading system permits rapid shooting with great accuracy and on 
account of the novelty and ease of its operation adds much to 
the pleasure of rifle shooting either at target or game. 
For certain kinds of hunting where the quarry is gen- 
erally shot on the run, the Winchester Self-Loading 
Rifle is particularly well adapted. The .32 and .35 
caliber cartridges that the Model 1905 handies are 
of the modern smokeless powder type and give 

excellent penetration and great shocking effect 
on animal tissue. Winchester guns and Win- 
chester ammunition are made for one another. 


FREE: Send name and address for large illustrated catalogue 
describing all our guns. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








































It’s the motorist of experience who most 
quickly recognizes that scientific design, and 
workmanship so precise that all vital parts 
are made to gauges which do not allow a 
variation to exceed a thousandth part of an 
inch, produce the highest degree of perfec- 
tion and efficiency in an automobile motor. 
This, combined with utmost care in the pro- 
duction of every individual piece of the 
entire car, makes 


av 
— 











remarkable for its 

smooth and perfectly-balanced action, 
its ease of control, its comfort of . riding. 
30 h. p.; 50 miles an hour; $2,500. A demon- 
stration will surprise you. 

Dealer’s name and booklet AB sent on request. 
Other Cadillacs are: Runabout, $800; Light Tour- 
ing Car, $950, f. 0. b. Detroit; lamps not included. 

CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detrorr, Micu. 
Member A. L, A. M. 














Ir'wo Great Christmas Gifts for One Price 
THE CHRISTY GIRL 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY’S GREATEST BOOK 


Mr. Christy has surpassed himself. He has never before done anything so good. 
irty pictures in color, each the head of a girl, and portrays the American 

t ety. The Christy girl is the most popular creation of any American 
atiful volume makes it possible for the first time really to know, enjoy 
to the full. The one perfect book for a gift 





bea: 


Over thirty pictures in color. Svo, cloth, in a box, $3.00. 
THE READER MAGAZINE 





ns who e wholesome entertainment, trustworthy information 
etivitl ur national life. 

f authors,achievement stories by expert reporters,leading 

g men,short stories by masters of the art and illustrations bythe foremost artists. 

feature for 1907 will be the new and eagerly expected novel by the author of 

pusand Candles.” 










JAMES WILITCOMB RILEY WILL BE A CONSTANT CONTRIBUTOR 
Price, $3.00 a year, and worth it. 
A REMARKABLE OFFER 
f THE CHRISTY GIRL bought entitles the purchaser to a full year’s subserip- 
READER, and contains a presentation card with which you can have the 
aga. 8 to a friend as a gift if you so desire. 
PHIS MAKES A HALF-PRICE ON EACH, $6.00 WORTH FOR $3.00 


al to readers of this magazine. See order blank below 


Es 


PME BORBS.NERRILL COMPANY, Ludianapolis, Indiana: No. 10 
$ for which send HE CHRISTY GIRL con- 





le oes 





me, charges paid, a copy 
taining & cour g for a full year’s subscription to THE READER MAGAZINE. 
If the book is not satisfactory Iam to have the privilege of returning it within ten days, 
and you are to return the payment of $3.00. 
Name. = 
Street ee Address. 





TEDDY BEARS 
A XMAS Gift for the Little Folks 
These cunning Bears are now all the rage. The saucy little 


head with its impertinent nose can be tilted at any angle, jointed 
lega twist readily into most attractive attitudes. These 








SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
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Tie Miad of the Child 


II.—A Square Deal 


By PATTERSON DU BOIS 
Illustrated by J. R. SHAVER 


HE children of the neighborbood meant to have a 
square deal. They would give a fair account of 
themselves to St. Nicholas, as they had always intended 
to do, but this time it would be different. Instead of 
simply condemning themselves on the old traditional 
lines, they would submit their cases in such a way that 
their patron saint would have to think, and perhaps see 
a great light. 
No question about it, they had suffered castigation 
most when they had most closely copied 


A strange state of affairs do you say? Children are 
not mere men in miniature. They say less than they 
think and think less than they feel. But now there 
was to be a square deal. All the year through these 
children had been sedulously imitating what they 
understood to be the virtues of their pious parents, 
until now the crowning achievement would be the 
gift of grown-up tongues. That is, during the visit of 
their patron saint they would be given the right to 





their infallible and pious elders. Whether ee 


or not this implicated their elders St. 
Nicholas would have to decide. True, 
their deeds might not have been just 
the same in form, but they were the 
same in principle. This the children 
felt, even though they could not exactly 
express it. 

Now this sane, enlightened sense of 
justice was but the working in them 
of the Spirit of the Christ Child—due 
to visit them a little later in the month. 
Tt was now the first of December, and 
from this ume on until Twelfth Night 
——or the eve of the sixth of January, 
which is the day of the visit of the Wise 
Men—would be one round of eager ex- 
pectation and of realization. 

The agitation now was over the an- 
nual visit of St. Nicholas—less than a 
week off. And here I must interpolate. 
We Americans have confounded St. 
Nicholas, or Santa Claus, and Kriss 
Kringle, to the detrimentof both. They (7 
are different in origin and are differ- 











Wedged in a narrow spot’” 


adult vocabulary while yet retaining 
their childish innocence and directness. 
The spirit of the coming Christ Child 
would give them utterance and __ set 
them right before St. Nicholas. It was 
with no little trepidaticn that they 
realized how dangerous a thing it was 
to imitate the virtues of their elders and 
superiors. 

The sixth of December came. The 
children gathered in a ‘well-to-do home 
where all were welcome, bringing their 
parents with them. There came a loud 
knock at the door, a banging, and sepul- 
chral demands for admittance. 

“St. Nicholas comes!” went up the 
shout from the inside, and the doors 
flew open. The saint and the Klau- 
bauf had come together this time, and 
together they lunged in, looked about 
them, gazing on the half-terrificd young- 
sters, and greeting the parents of them all 
who stood grinning in the background, 
hoping to see the children get their just 
dues. And then the saint proceeded to 
call the children forth, one at a time, 





ently recognized in Germany. The 
latter is the degenerated name for the 
Christ Child (Christ Kindlein) or Spirit of Christmas. 
The former is the patron saint of children, especially 
of boyhood. His day is December 6th, and it is on the 
eve of this that the German children put their shoes 
outside the door to be filled with goodies. The next 
day the old saint, white-beard- 
ed and cloaked in fur, ap- 
pears, or he sends as a sub- 
stitute his knight or assistant, 
the Klaubauf. The visitor 
then summons the children 
by name to hear the reports 
of their conduct. Nicholas 
himself usually visits the up- 
per classes, while the Klau- 
bauf is deputed to the peas- 
antry or laborers. 

This is the saint’s peda- 
gogical mission—to test the 
children and to administer 
punishment or reward. The 
Klaubauf is a_ forbidding 
horned ogre who carries the 
birches, for his duty is chiefly 
that of castigator—St Nicho- 
las reserving to himself the 





“**Just loved that horse’”” 





ttle playfellows will makea happy Christmas surprise for the 
lildren and fascinate grown up people. Many toys are relegated 
rack steps unnoticed or forgotten which were formerly 
i before the advent of these soft and snugly little beare. 
Height 12 inches, color White or Light Brown. Weare now ina 
position to offer these bears at a price not obtainable elsewhere, 
and will guarantee the delivery of your choice of a White or Light 
Brown Bear to any address in the United States, express prepaid 
on receipt of $2, Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


TOYLAND BEAR CO., - 80 Griswold Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


Forty courses of 

= in Normal, 

u Academic, Busi- 

ness and Phar- 

macy Depart- 

ments. We have 

been affiliated with Northwestern University since 1902; graduates 

in our advanced courses may receive university entrance credits 

without examination; instruction also in 1ower grades of work. 

We offer four annual $100 scholarships in the University for best 

work done in our correspondence courses. Instructors are college 

graduates with suecessful teaching experience. Inquiries invited. 

INTERSTATE SGHOOL OF GORRESPONDENGE 
274-382 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS earn 
S25 to 8100 a week. Send for free booklet, 
*“MONEY I e 
teach illustrating by mail. We sell our students’ 
work. Women succeed as well as men. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
69 The Baidwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Introducing Eleetric Combs, 

AN HOUR Brushes, and other 7ast Sellers; 

Samples Free to Good Agents, 

es Dr. 8. HULL, 1431 Penn Ave., PITTSBURG, PA. 






































pleasure of rewarding the 
good with the manifold gifts 
which he carries under his mantle. 

On the particular occasion of which I am writing, a 
dozen young children held a secret meeting in an upper 
story of a half-timbered house in a village in so-called 
“Dutch” Pennsylvania. Their object was to compare 
notes with a view to pursuing a uniform course in the 
presence of the saint. They knew that old Nick, 
despite his wisdom and his piety, was in the toils of a 
long tradition which practically prohibited his fair 
thinking, and equally denied to them a fair hearing. 

It would never do for them to seem to plead their 
own cases. They would be silenced at the start of any 
such proceeding. Tradition assumes that children 
must be in the wrong and that anything like a plea is 
insolent. What they proposed to do, therefore, was 
to state their cases with that humble and submissive 
obedience that was expected of them, at the same time 
taking the additional blame of having reflected or 
imitated their superiors. They would appear to confess, 
at least by inference, that that which is piety in the 
adult is deviltry in the child, and that sheer weakness, 
inexperience, incompetence, innocence, ignorance and 
misapprehension are immoral and wicked. 


by name. 

Little Jacob, being first called, led off 
—white haired and china-blue eyed—somewhat thus: 
“T wastold to come into the parlor and speak to a lady 
I turned my head away, for I knew not what to say. | 
was scolded for my embarrassment. I heard papa 
say the other day that he never knew what to say t 
Mr. Schmidt. I did not scold him. Maybe I ought.” 

William was a year or two older. “It was all I could 
do,” he said, “to hold myself still through a long sermon 
which I could not understand. Once I turned to see 
the sun coming through the stained glass window and 
held up my hand to get the blue light on it. Papa shook 
his head at me; but as we were walking home I heard 
him say to some of the old folks how beautiful that 
window looked when the sun broke on it and the bluc 
ray struck his shirt cuff.” 

It was nine-year-old Julia’s tufn next: “TI have been 
a bit morose and maybe irritable. I am alone or always 
with old people. I have found out that they are afraid 
to let me go with children for fear I should get some 
disease. I heard papa and mama say that they could n't 
stand the country, for there was n’t enough society 
there. They said it gave them the dumps. I think 
they said they inherited something from me—or else 
it was the other way.” 

When Peter was called he came out from a dark 
corner awkwardly but resolutely; withal he had a wet 
spot in the lash of his eye: 
“T had a toy horse. I just 
loved that horse. He had 
a broken leg and a part of 
his nose was gone. I got 
some things for Christmas 
that were'expensive—so they 
say—but when they found 
me playing with my old 
friend most of the time 
mama scolded me for stick- 
ing so close to the horse and 
forgetting the new things. 
Then she gave the horse 
away to a poor boy. She 
wanted me to think that I 
did it. That was 
kind in mama. But 


I heard mama say aes 
one day that she had CS 3 


an affection for an 





old chair which she etc! Mad 
keeps in her bed- “*Help my Aunt Maria to 
room, and she de- wa 


clean house 
clared she ’d rather 
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part with all her best parlor furniture than with that 
old chair. I suppose children’s affections need post- 
poning or regulating.’’ 

Gertrude was a dainty feminine piece. She rattled | 
her story off at a rapid pace: “The other day I was | 
helping Aunt Maria clean house. As I was carrying 
the ornaments from the mantel to the closet a vase too 
big for my hand slipped through and broke. Auntie 
was angry because she said that that vase cost more 
money than anything on 


Skin Built Personality 


” HAT de- 
cided youto 
















Now, what’s the best way 
to obtain Personality? 








the mantel. When she was ——-———— —— —, engage Mr. Well, the best way is 
dusting not long ago, she \ Br n?” ° her ‘tir th f 
knocked a tumbler off the | gg \\_} Ji Own! simply by the use of soap 
table and broke it, and | ifr | asked the and water, only— 

the re. fee Pe / z s 

Pan peel Br j President. vou must be extra careful about 
body there who might get Bs Cy \ (ir / || “Because pte or you'll be worse off 
angry at her, she laughed : 7 punmd fp | = 

and said, ‘No matter! it was w'4 Nail y he looked For there’s lots of stuff put to- 
only an accident and it ~ \y clean.” re gether and labelled ‘‘soap”’ that 
didn’t cost much.’ Of 7 J ; ome mae geyety We aes 


“‘refuse fat.’’ 

And there’s lots of other stuff 
such as harsh biting and shriveling 
alkalis,—poisonous coloring matters 


turned the 
Manager. 
“T believe a 


course she knows best, even 
if I don’t understand why 


one accident is more wicked ‘a: & 
‘ a4 umbled me out 
than another.” And t 





Karl seemed to have a 
streak of cynicism: “I was 
sitting in a rocking chair in a railroad station when a 
lady and gentleman came in. 


He seemed to be very | 


polite. He told the lady he would get her a comfortable | 
chair, then turned sharply to me and said, ‘Boy, get | 


out of that chair!’ Without waiting for me to jump, he 
took it by the back and tumbled me out, and then 


handed it gracefully to the lady, saying, ‘Now permit | 


me to give you something to rest you.’ I had supposed 
politeness was the same thing all round. He must have 
been polite, but he had a different way of showing it. 

Ida came forth with a scowl: “Last Sunday papa 

asked me, ‘What is sin?’ I answ 
Then he frowned and said, ‘No, no, give the catechism 
answer—Sin is any want of conformity unto or trans- 
gression of the law of God.’ Then I had to repeat it. 
I could n’t understand it, but concluded that sin must 
be something different from what I supposed it to be, 
and maybe not so bad after all; and I got so mixed up 
that he scolded me until I was what they call hurt in the 
feelings and I cried a little. Then he threatened to 
punish me if I did not stop crving, and that was so 
unfair that it hurt more and I cried more, and so he 
punished my body because he first hurt my feelings. 
But I heard him say once that a gentleman had been so 
rude to mama and hurt her feelings so badly that she 
could not keep her tears back, and | aid he did not 
blame her.” 

It was Ingeborg’s turn: “ Mrs. Heinrich brought her 
fidgety Irmgard 
with her when she 
came to see Mama 
last week. I never 

in do anything 
° with her. She’s 
always getting into 
y tov closet and 
breaking things, 
and she won't do 
anything I want 
her to do. Mama 
says to me all the 
time, ‘Runand play 
with Irmgard; it 


her alone that way.’ 
Look here! I often 
hear papa growl 
that Mr. Schlect 
jars on him. He 
says he’s a_ nice 
enough man, but 
he tries to give 
him the slip because he jars on him. Whatever that 
means I don’t know; but I’m wondering whether 
Irmgard jars on me. But then, papa doesn’t have 
to get along with people, and I do.” 

Little Anna made short work of her story: “I was 
sitting in the street car wedged in a narrow spot between 
two big men who were knocking my hat-rim with their 
newspapers. The sun shone right through the opposite 








“* Through a long sermon’ ” 


ered, ‘Doing wrong.’ 


is n't polite to let | 


windows into my eyes most of the time. Aunt Bertha | 


was sitting facing me and said, ‘What are you blinking 


at? Keep your hat straight!’ I told her the sun, which | 


was behind her back, pained my eyes. ‘Nonsensel’ 
she jerked out, ‘It does n’t hurt mine.’ I did n’t like 
to say anything about the men’s newspapers.” 

This was too much! St. Nicholas snatched the 
birches from the hand of the K/laubauf and made a 
sally toward the already uneasy parents. The Klaubauf 
took the hint, grabbed the birches back, vaulted over 
the white head of little Jacob, dashed to the back of 
the room, and gave the parents such a switching that 
they fled in terror, pell-mell, from the room—but not 
without seeing the just old saint throw back his mantle 
and draw out a lot of gifts which, with sympathetic 
words and a lavish hand, he - bestowed upon the 
children. 


[Mr. Du Bois, who is regarded as among the 
foremost living authorities on the moral training of 
children, will be glad to receive and answer letters 
from parents regarding the problems of childhood.] 









ally.” 


worth while considering. 


They’re so familiar with theirskin that they 
simply regard it as an envelope for the body, 
while, in reality, it is one of the most 


important organs of the body. 


Let us consider what the skin is and what 


it does. 


There are 28 miles of glands in the skin 


for carrying off waste matter. 


If those glands are left clean they will dis- 
charge two pounds of moisture and waste mat- 
ter every day of your life, and you’ll feel fine. 

If they’re not kept clean, a whole lot of 
waste material will be kept in the body, to 


cause lots of trouble. 


And the man whose body isn’t cleaned 
regularly will be depressed, and handicapped. 
He will lack that greatest of modern require- 


ments—Fersonality. 





“Have You a Little Fairy in 


clean looking 
continued 
* he—‘is a healthy 
man physically and mor- 
“I believe he can do 
more and better work, and can represent our 
house more fittingly than a man who washes 
only once a day and wears dark edged linen.” 

Most people do not fully appreciate that 
their skin builds personality—that it is 


man”? 


and skin injuring perfumes, that 
never ought to touch the skin at 
all—they’re so injurious. 

What you really need is a perfect- 
ly pure soap—and more— 

You want a pure soap made of the 
highest grade and most expensive 
materials—that is the only kind of 
soap that will not injure the skin in 
the least—and which will clear it 
thoroughly of all dirt andimpurities. 

There are several such soaps, 
containing expensive perfumes, 
which cost from 25 to 50 cents 
per cake. 

There is only one such soap that 
retails for 5 cents per cake, and that 
is Fairy Soap. 

That’s the kind of soap that 
builds Personality. 

For it is made of the purest and 
sweetest beef 









fat and Byes 

vegetable aie x. SS. 
oils — all . COMPANY 
the high- ; 

est grade neg 
of the Fairy Soap was 
pures t : granted highest 


possible awards 
matere- ¢: 


ials. 


y. atbothSt.Louis 
* and Portland 
Expositions. 















Bookcases. 


The Lundstrom Sectional Bookcases 
are made for and universally used in 
the finest homes and offices throughout 
the country. 

They combine artistic appearance, 
solidity of construction and latest 
practical mprovements. Sent 


On Approval 
Freight Paid 


Rigid economy, acquired by the manufacture 

of a single product in large quantities and our 

modern methods of selling direct to the user, en- 

able us to offer a superior article at a considerable 
saving in cost to the purchaser. 


* per OO without 75 with 
Solid Oa section $400 door; $175 door 
Send for Our Beautiful New Catalogue No. 22 
in which we illustrate the different grades from the neatly finished Solid Oak cases at 


above prices, to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate pew @ 
Every book section has non-binding, disappearing glass door. Tops and bases, $1.00 each. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 








BIG MONEY IN POULTRY 


Our big Poultry book tells how to make it. 
How to breed, f and market for best results. § 
100 illustrations. Describes largest pure bred poul- 
try farm in the world. Tells how to start 
small and grow big. All about our 30 leading 
varieties. Quotes lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incue 
bators and brooders. Mailed for 10c. in postage. 


F. POY, Box 32, Des Moines, lowa 











YUDRAFTSMAN 


making $150 monthly when taking individual instructions from 
CHIEF DRAFTSMAN 


Send 4c stamps for Successful Draftsman, Book6x9. Address 


Chief Draftsman, Div. 16, Engineer’s Equipment Go. (Inc.) Chicago 
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The NewYork Shopper 


Conducted by MRS. CHARLOTTE BIRDSALL WILLIAMS 





All articles mentioned below can be obtained by forwarding 
price to ** The NewYork Shopper,” care of this magazine. This de- 
partment is in charge of Mrs.Charlotte Birdsall Williams, manager 
of the Woman’s Domestic Guild of America, an institution de- 
voted t ving all shopping, catering, domestic, furnishing, and 
purchasing problems of the home, and much patronized by fash- 
ionable New York women for these purposes. Mrs. Williams, 
is her well known socially, and possesses rare taste, 
judgmer and intuition. Her services are freely placed at the 


r readers, and her advice, artistic taste, and eco- 

igment may be had without charge in all matters 

ning the wardrobe of men, women, and children, house 
vgs, decorations—in short, anything which is “ buyable”’ 
and r ying with the utmost possible economy and judg- 








\. C., CASS LAKE, MINN.—Which do you recommend 
2 hair or a felt mattress; or are cotton ones really 
just as good ? 





Cotton mattresses are 
not as good, in any sense 
of the word, as they very 
quickly become flattened. 
As between hair and felt, 
opinions differ, and I 
should say that they are 
about equal in popularity. 
Personally, I prefer the 
felt mattress. 

* * * 

F. I., WATTSBURG, PA, 
—How much would it cost 
me to have some letter 
paper engraved with my 
address at the top? I can 
iy over $2 for the die. 





Box of Letter Paper, 95c. 








\ ffer is made by a well-known shop of one 
108 sheets) and seventy-five envelopes 
to 1 \ one-line address is stamped on 
the | red, blue, green, or black ink. 


The paper is in white, blue, or gray. The 
t ie becomes your property at the 
spt of $1.75 for the whole. 


* * 

H I MOOSE JAW, CANADA.—I have 
been a criber to SUCCESS MAGAZINE for a 
number of years and have derived a great deal 

t from it. Now I am going to make 


pats pping department, by asking 





furniture for my that. It is my intention the 





ment. All articles (except bedding and combs) will be sent on 
approval, and a cheerful refund of the purchase price made at 
the demand of the buyer. We have taken“upon ourselves the care 
and expense of this department because of the almost unlimited 
range of usefulness we see in it to our readers. To the busy 
woman of the metropolis it is a saving of valuable time to have 
her wardrobe and house furnishings purchased by a trained and 
competent buyer. To the woman remote from] cities and large 
towns, it is an incalculable benefit to be able to buy by mail 
even the most trivial necessities, and to be assured of the latest 
city fashions at the lowest city prices. We unhesitatingly pledge 
the absolute fulfillment of all these conditions, and are assured in 
advance of the unqualified approval of all who make use of the 
service. THe Eprrors.]} 


alter your fur-lined coat, as this is too comfortable 
style of garment to be out of favor so quickly. 
* # * 

V. J. Y., SANGERVILLE, ME.—Will you kindly pur- 
chase for me the necessary articles for a layette? My 
husband has a small income, and therefore I can not 
spend a great deal. [inclose $20, which I hope will be 
sufficient to buy some fine, dainty things, even if plain. 


al 
“ 


Your letter with $20 has been received. I have sent 
you by express the following articles, and am inclosing 
a check for $1.95, the balance after purchasing what 
I think you will find sufficient, three shirts, $2; three 
bands, $1; two pieces bird’s-eye, $1.20; six slips, $4; 
three flannel shirts, $2; one dress, $2; one skirt, 85 
cents; one cloak, $3; one cap, $1, drawer leggins, $1. I 
would not advise buying the little sacks, bibs, bootees, 
mittens, etc., as you will probably receive them as gifts. 

BS ok * 

E. M. D., YONKERS, NEW YoRK.—Can you suggest 
anything that I can arrange in my room to take the place 
of a closet? The room has a mansard roof, and I have 
furnished it very attractively; but I am greatly in 
need of some place to;put my clothes, and 
I do not care for wardrobes. 

At any department store cleats can be 
bought with from three to nine hooks. For 
the purpose you mention a nine-hook cleat 
would be best. Fasten it to the back of your 
bed at the top, and place your bed in that 
part of the room where the roof slants, leav- 
ing a space behind. You can also place a 
shelf on the cleats and hang a curtain to 
protect the clothes from dust. You might also 


gard to the price and style of Calendar, with Leather get a pretty shirt-waist box to hold your waists 


Case, $1. % * * 








first of January to start in for myself as a 

lawy [he dimensions of my office are feur- 

teen | ghteen. The’ bookcases will be built 

in the wa I will require one large or several small rugs, 

and a de revolving chair, typewriter, letterpress, etc. 
Ag oak roll-top desk will cost you $25. I should 

use ntique rugs, which I can secure for you for 

about $ piece. The revolving chair can be bought 

for $7, and three office chairs for $10. A screw letter- 

press, including book will be $5.20, letter size, and $5.90, 

cap size. In regard to typewriter, they vary greatly in 


price. Iam sending you sev- 
eral circulars of the different 
makes. This is largely a matter 
of opinion and how much one 
cares to pay. Any further in- 
formation I should be pleased 
to give if so requested. 

* * * 

A. R. R., OLEAN, N. Y.—Are 
furs to be worn as much as in 
former years? If so, what are 
the striking changes in shape 
and style of muff, boas, and fur 





coats? I | hased a fur-lined garment last year cut on 
box line Would you advise me to have it cut over 
into at fitting garment ? 

Each on brings some changes in shape and gen- 
eral styl Chis season the changes are not so marked, 
but many of the neck pieces are cut on wider 
lines and periline effects are being worn a 
great deal. Muffs still remain quite large. 

The shape is a matter of taste, although the 
flat muff is generally preferred. Quite a 
pronounced feature of the new muff and boa 
is the decoration used in the form of the 
head and tail of Big animal. Fur coats are 
made th » general lines as the cloth 
models, and fashion holds the scales pretty 


evenly between the tight and the loose fitting Lace Handkerchief, 
$1.35 pinch the petal around the paper tightly to 


ge would be exceedingly unwise to 














N. H. D., ELKINS, N. C.—I have seen ata 
friend's home some pretty things made of crépe 
paper, including beautiful flowers that closely resemble 
natural flowers. Could you buy me the paper, and give 
me a few ideas how to make some pretty things ? 

There are so many dainty things one can make 
from crépe paper that I hardly know which one to 
select to describe. A 
waste-paper basket is a 
very useful article, very 
decorative, and very 
easily made. One sheet 
of cardboard, twenty- 
two by twenty - eight 
inches, one fold of dec- 
orative paper, for the 
outside, and one roll of 
plain paper, for inside 
lining, will be required. 
Three yards of wide rib- 
bon, and three yards of 
Scrap Basket,”"made of narrow ribbon are suffi- 

crepe paper cient for one basket. 
After cutting the card- 
board to the shape and 
size desired, take one side and cover it with paste, lay on 
the crépe paper and rub down well; treat the other sides 
the same and trim the edges down. Cut a five-inch 
square cardboard for the bottom and cover 
iton both sides. To finish the basket punch 
three holes in each edge for a ribbon and 
tie together at the corner. 

Carnations are simple and are made by 
cutting five circles at once. Fold the tissue 
paper into a four-inch square, then cut to a 
circle so as to make eight lobes or divisions, 
and lightly indent with five notches the top 
of each. To start the flower, place a small 
bunch of paper in the center of a petal and 





form the calyx. Repeat until eight petals 
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are shaped. Then twist a wire around the calyx, leay- 
ing enough to form a stem. If you will let me know 
any particular flower you would care to make, I shall 
be pleased to tell you how to do it 

* * * 

S. E. H., CLEVELAND, N. C.—I have considerable 
trouble in getting a comfortable and satisfactory shoe for 
my little boy two years old. He has a broad foot and very 
fat ankles, and it is difficult for me to find shoes that will 
button over the instep. Is there a shoe you know of that 
will meet this requirement ? 

A well-known firm in New York makes a shoe called 
the “fat ankle shoe,” which is exactly what you are 
looking for. If you will draw a pattern 
of the size of your child’s foot by placing 
it on a piece of paper and outlining it 
with a pencil, I will send you such a shoe 
on approval. You will have to use great 
care in selecting shoes if your child is 
heavy, for fear of breaking the arch. 
You should never buy a so-called ‘bar- 
gain”’ shoe. 

* * * 

F. E. C., FILLMORE, N. Y.—Can you 
recommend a good washing machine—one 
that is comparatively easy to use, as I am 
not very strong ? 

A good washing machine can be pur- 
chased for $5.90. This has a white cedar 
tub revolving arrangement inside, manip- _ === 
ulated by means of a wheel. This turns 
but one way, but is so arranged that the clothes mov 
from side to side. If you do not place many garments in 
it at one time, I do not think you will find it tox 
laborious. 

+ * + 

J. F. B., ATHENS, O.—Can you tell me how to arrangs 
something that will keep my little boy covered at night 
I have tried several contrivances, but they have not 
accomplished their purpose. 

I take pleasure in recommending the Eureka Bed 
Clothes Fastener, a clever devic: 
for keeping invalids and childret 
covered. It consists of two fas 
teners, one to be placed on eacl 
side of the bed. These effec 
tually prevent the bed clothe 
dragging out of place. They car 
be instantly detached, and thx 
elastic bands give full play to th 
bed clothes. They come in cottot 
at twenty-five cents and in silk 
at thirty-five cents. 

M. M., HEREFORD, ‘TEXAS. 
Inclosed you will find $4.88 
Please send me ten yards of car 
pet which I saw advertised at 
Messrs. Blank & Co. for thirty- 
seven cents a yard, and two fo7- 
fieres at forty-nine cents a nair. 

Upen receipt of your ietter | 
went to the store mentioned, but 
did not feel that it was wise to 
send you the carpet you re- 
quested. It is of very inferior 
quality, and comes in only one 
very unattractive pattern. It 
never pays to buy a grade of 
carpet under fifty cents a yard 
For that price I can send you a 
fair grade of carpet of last sea- 
son’s pattern. A Brussels carpet 
at $1 a yard will give you four times the wear of even a 
fifty-cent grade. The porticres were forty-nine cents 
apiece instead of a pair; therefore I did not purchase 
them. The money you sent I 
have placed to your credit until 
I hear further from you. 





“ Four-in-hand” 
Tie, 48c. 


a ok ok 

W. O. R., BEDFORD, IND.—The 
English baby carriage has grown 
so much in popularity that it 
seems to me there must be some 
reason, other than just the style. 
I am about to purchase a carriage, 
but before doing so, I would like 
to know if you consider the Eng- 
lish make superior. Please quote 
prices. 

To a great extent the English 
carriage has become popular for 
its attractive appearance, but it 
has other advantages as well. 
The principal one is the protec- 
tion it gives the baby from wind 
and sun. This is a great im- 
provement over the parasol top, 
which it is almost impossible to 
manage when the wind blows 
very strong. ‘These carriages, well 
made, with wood body of different 
colors, can be had at $22.50. The 
reed carriage with hood top is 
only $14, and is a splendid carriage in every way. 

* + + 

R. S. A., MARDEN, N. C.—My daughter is away 
boarding school. I want tosend her a little remembrance 
for her birthday, and wish to get something costing not 
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over $5. For that amount could you purchase for me a 
pretty lace waist or silk petticoat of good quality ? 

Pretty white, figured, net waists, trimmed with lace 
medallions and finely plaited, buttoned in the back 
and with short sleeves, come within your price. Also 
a very good quality of petticoat, either silk or percale, 
with dust ruffle and of good width, can be had for the 
same amount. Would it not be wiser to have me send 
two or three on approval ? 

* * # 

A. C. MCM., OAKLAND, CAL.—Kindly give me some 
information in regard to corsets. I am rather short and 
stout, have quite pronounced hips, and am very short- 
waisted. I can not get a corset that is comfortable and 
suits my figure. I shall be very much obliged if you can 
tell me of some vorset I would like. 

I would suggest a girdle top and long hip corset at 
$1 or $1.50 in a little heavier weight for you, as it is 
especially adapted for a figure such as you describe. 
it is very important for both health and good looks 
that a corset should be the correct shape, and great 
care should be expended in choosing one. When you 
do secure one that is satisfactory, do not change or 
try every corset that is recommended to you. 
that suits one figure is not suitable for another. 

* * * 

M. R. L.—Would $75 buy me a fur coat? I have heard 
that New York stores offer a great variety in fur garments 
very low in price. As Iam anxious to have a fur coat, I 
will be greatly indebted to you if you will let me hear 
from you in regard to the matter. 

Mink, and, in fact, all furs have advanced in price. 
The only fur coats that come within your price are 
those made of astrakan or Russian pony. These 
come as low as $55. They are short, loose fitting, and 
quite chic. A mink coat would cost you from $150 to 
$200. Would you care to consider a broadcloth coat 
trimmed with fur, and with a shawl collar of fur? 
rhey come as low as $25, are very warm, and have a 
good deal of style to them. 

* * * 

Many INourrErsS.—The following list is in answerto 
many requests for ideas for Christmas gifts: 

Linen taffeta photograph frame, 
trimmed with gold braid, 50 cents. 

Black silk stockings, reinforced heels and toes, $1. 

Black and white chiffonette ruff with plaited ends, 
$1.85. 

Baby’s worsted bootees, in white and blue, 16 cents. 

Boy’s worsted toque, 48 cents. 

Black peau de soie waists, hemstitched tucks and 
clusters of pin tucks, open front, $3.95. 

Knitted worsted underskirt, plain colors, 98 cents. 

White cré pe “auto” scarf, with pink, blue, or violet 
flowers, $2.95. 


A corset 


oval, light, 


Two styles of bow ruching, six pieces in a box, 
three-eighths of a yard lengths, 39 cents 

Splendid quality tan or black gloves, $r. 

Linen taffeta scrap basket, trimmed with gold 
braid and ribbon bows, 95 cents. 

White linen poplin coat collar, embroidered in 
white or light blue, 48 cents. 
Gold-filled belt pin, amethyst, turquoise, or topaz, 
$1. 

Calendars with silver corners in red, green, or 
blue morocco, $1. 

Dainty silver hat-pin holders, gray finish, $1. 

Glass vase, red or green, sterling trimming, four 
and a half inches high, 95 cents. 

Gold filled collar supports, imitation pearls, a 
pair, 25 cents. 

Thread wax, silver top, 25 cents 

Emery, silver top, 25 cents. 

Sterling silver tape needle, 25 cents. 

Sterling silver walnut thimble cas¢ 

Sterling silver thimble, 35 cents. 

Black seal chatelaine bag, $1.50. 

One pound paper and envelopes in white, gray, or 
blue, stamped with address, and die included, $1.75. 

Box of paper and envelopes, fabric finish, four 
quires assorted sizes, 95 cents. 

Woman’s sweater jacket, high or V-neck, pocket 
and large pearl buttons, $3.95. 

Taffeta silk skirt, white, black, and all desirable 
colors with accordion plaited ruffles, $4.85. 

Babyhood shawl of cashmere, lined with China 
silk, $1.08. 

Neckties in all new designs, 50 cents. 

Solid brass pin tray, $1.50. 

Fancy paper rack, with tw 
envelopes, 8o cents. 

Chased brass pen holder, 95 cents. 

Child’s box of plain paper and envelopes, 30 cents. 

Sterling silver pen holder, $1.25. 


, O5 cents. 


quires of paper and 


Genuine stag handle three-blade knife, 80 cents; | 


also pearl knife, three blades with small holster, 
85 cents. 
Child’s Thibet set, two to three years, $3.25; four 
to eight years, $6. 
* * + 
The men who talk most about genius are the men 
who like to work the least. 
a a 
A sunny cheerful, heart changes a world of gloom 
into a paradise of beauty. 
o o 
A man is rich or poor according to what he is, not 
according to what he has. 
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Music Master 
Plans & 

Christmas 

Surprise 


COLUMBIA 
Graphophone 


As the pleasure grows upon the Music Master, so 
it grows upon the whole family. 


HRISTMAS! 


It is in the air. 


My friends, they demand of me, “ What 


shall I give to the children for the fete of Christmas?” 


On the instant there comes to me the great idea, “ Attend! 


at the Christmas. 
“One gift for all! 


Impossible. 
“T tell you. 


It is this way: 


Weare all children 


You will make one gift fcr them all, the big ones and the little” 
How then?” 
One gift, 4. Columbia Graphophone, with 


those Columbia Records which make the so perfect music,— songs of Christmas, 


of the Opera, of the Vaudeville,— music of all instruments. 
entertainment, the drollery. Me! I laugh with pleasure at the thought. 


Stories that make the 
It is an idea 


of the greatest — One gift for the whole family —The Columbia Graphophone.” 


If you have no talking machine buy a Columbia, if you have another make, buy Columbia Records. 


We don’t ask you to pay cash for your Holiday purchases. 


Buy your Columbia outfit from any dealer or 


at our stores in all the large cities and pay when the burdens of your Christmas expenses are past. 


(llUnes _ 


zn Grand Prix Paris 1900 
GRAPHOPHONE 








Let Me Help Yo 


If you wish to occupy your 
spare time in either decora- 
ting your own home or to 
make money or to learn a 
profession by which you can 
make an independent living 
anywhere, and at any time, 
please send for my new 
conrnenes system Lew to 
enlarge Peo orany 
other kind of picture over 
prints, in portrait and land- 
scape work in crayon 
pastel, water colors and oil 
colors on drawing paper, 
silk, satin, or any other 
fabric. My courses do not 
require any talent for draw- 
ing or painting—a child can 
learn to paint over prints. A booklet about my new 
copyrighted system will be sent you at once, free of 
charge, on receipt of a letter or postal from you. 


H. A. GRIPP, German Artist, Tyrone, Pa. 


Can You Draw This? @&3 


Copy it as well as you can, send it to us and we es 
will give you a handsome portfolio of drawings AT a» 
by the noted artist, Charles Lederer. A course 
of lessons by mail, at home, may qualify you to earn 
a good salary as an artist and cartoonist. Instruc- 
tion individual and exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
SEND 


sss2 SONG POEMS 


I will write the music and present to Big New York Publishers. I 
made a fortune writing songs, my experience will aid you. M 
songs *‘Blue Bell” and ‘*‘ Way Down in My Heart” achiev 
world-wide fame. Write today for Free Booklet. 
KDWARKD MADDEN, 74 Madden Building, New York. 
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COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Gen’ 


353 West Broadway, New York. 


Double Grand Prize St. Louis !904 
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Grand Prize Milan 1906 





7". errs 
The Cover of this Number of Success 
was Reproduced and Printed by 
the Quadri-Color Company, 
New Y ork. 


TH same company produces for 

us exclusively our extensive line 
of Art Colorgravures, among the 
latest of which are four society sub- 
jects from the original water colors 
by Gordon H. Grant (considered by 
many the equal of Christy or Gibson). 
This series of four pictures wili be 
sent to readers of this magazine upon 
receipt of One Dollar. They are 
12x15, suitable for framing, and 
will make most acceptable Christ- 
mas gifts. To take advantage of this 
exceptional offer it will be neces- 
sary to send your order at once, 
as the advance edition is limited. 


R. L. RAYNER & COMPANY, 
Art Publishers, 32 Union Square, New Yor 
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Best Fifty Years Ago— 
Best To-Day 


When you buy a pair of skates—ice or roller—‘ 
be sure that they are Winslow’s. No other make 
of skate has behind it such a reputation for 
quality. That’s why 


WINSLOW'S 
Skates 


ave been the standard of America jor fifty years. 
fhe Winslow Collese Hockey Skate is without 
mn equal. Runners are hand-forged, selected welded 
mn and steel, especially hardened and tempered — 
nickeled and buffed. Endorsed by experts throughout 
the United States and Canada 
Winslow Roller Skates are known wherever roller 
skates areused. Thousands of rinks use them exelusively. 
Our new modeis combine the latest and best ideas. For 
sale by all dealers. 
Send for new catalogues describing the different styles 
lels of ice and roller skates—they are free. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 84-86 Chambers St. 
LONDON OFFICE, 8 Long Lane, E. C. 














G 
This Company pays 6 per 


cent. a year on Certificates of 
deposit running for two years or 
longer. ‘l‘hese certificates are issued 
denominations of $100, and are 
by actual improved real estate se- 
curity of over three times their face value. 
hey are as safe as a government bond, 
yet are within reach of almost any one. 





5 per cent. on Savings subject to withdrawal 
atany time. 


Write to-day for book. 
Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 
1042 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 































ent of $1:35.00 is the result of the operation o! 
Il Alleys in Sullivan, Indiana. 
( Patented) 


3.00 Clear Profit in 51 = od 





portunity a biz paying business with small capital. 
W BOWLING GAME. Not a gambling device. It is for amusement 
and liberally patronized by lawyers, bankers, merchants, clerks, 






fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball. Nearly 3,000 alleys 
ng. Portable. No pin boy needed. Can be installed in 2 hours. 
town. Booklet FREE. Write for it. 








AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1500 Van Buren St.. Indianapolis, Inde 



















HOW TO BREATHE 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 


Read LUNG and MUSCLE CULTURE, the most 
instructive book ever published on the vital subject of 


BREATHING & EXERCISE 

64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 aeety sold. 

Correct and incorrect breathing, described by dia- 

grams, ete. Book sent on receipt of 10 Cents. 
P. von BOECKMANN, R.S., 

S237 Bristol Bldg., 500 Sth Ave., New York 


LEARN TO SELL GOODS 


fon can donble your business and 
sales by taking our Correspondence 
Course in CHARACTER READING 
APPLIED TO BUSINESS AN 
SCIENTIFIC SALES) SHIP. 

It enables you to sell goods, handle, 
jndge, understand and manage people. 
rhe character reader is a master in 
the art of salesmanship. 

Send for particulars. 
Human Science School, 130 Dearborn 8St., Chicago. 


CENTS For 13 Weeks 
15 Trial Subscription to rap) aii 

In this illustrated national (ZaG7 au Yue 2 
weekly all the really important 
news of the world is stated clearly, impartially and concise- 
ly, for busy readers—a variety of general features being add- 
ed. It is sincere, reliable, wholesome, interesting—THE 
newspaper for the home. $1 year; takes placeof periodicals 
costing $2to¢4, Try it,13 wks. for 15c. Pathfinder, Wash.,D.C. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL Best system. Best instruction. Best 


- results. Catalogue and first lesson 
free. Est. 1882. Pott’s Shorthand College, lox 7, Williamsport, Pa. 
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EDWIN MARKHAM’S BOOK: TALK 


What he has written seems to 


me no more al 
/ 
ZA 


Than I have thought a thou- 
<A 







sand times before. 


—N. P. WILLIs. 


CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘Please give me, with 
comment, a list of books new and old that would 
be suitable as presents for a family of many tastes.” 

To the generation just behind us, nourished on 
Felicia Hemans and Amelia Welby, an approved and 
acceptable gift was the gilded and funereal annual, 
celebrating the grassy grave and the broken heart. 
Our generation is more robust in its living and giving. 
Our book stores are flooded with books touching every 
field of human activity. ‘Oh, that mine enemy had 
to choose a Christrras book!” one might cry, on 
entering a thronging store. We are embarrassed by 
superfluity, as though called on to choose a handful 
of flowers from a wilderness of bloom. 

The principle of choice should, in general, follow 
the taste or need of the friend for whom you are select- 
ing a book. Yet it is also well, now and then, to open 
a new channel of interest by giving a volume outside 
of your friend’s habitual line. We are often thankful 
to a friend who had drawn us out of our mental sheep- 
tracks. 

There are a few writers that stand as permanent 
figures in the modern literary world—writers who have 
given out seminal ideas that seed and beautify the field 
of thought. Chief among these men are Shakespeare, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Emerson, and Victor Hugo. Until a 
library possesses at least the best writings of these five 
men, it is sadly deficient. You are doing kingly service 
when you make these men known to any thoughtful 


mind. 
The Standard Novels 


There are standard novels which are always pre- 
supposed in the equipment of the “well read,”—Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot. These books seem 
to need the spare time and carc-freeness of youth for 
their best appeal. As life crowds in upon us, there is 
seldom a chance to take up such leisurely volumes. 
But “Ivanhoe,” ‘David Copperfield,’ ‘Henry Es- 
mond,” and ‘Silas Marner,’’—these give a taste of each 
author, and they ought to be most welcome books for 
every shelf. Here follow five lists of books suitable 
for presents to the elders of a family. Many of these 
titles are novels that have delighted thousands with 
their strong human interest: 
(a)—Miss Mulock’s “ John Halifax’’—a boy pushing 
up through heavy odds to a noble manhood. 
(b)—Bronté’s “Jane Eyre’—a striking revelation of 
strong character in struggle with harsh conditions. 

(c)—Borrow’s “ Lavengro”’—a romantic picture of life 
among the gypsies of Spain. 

(d)—Reade’s “Cloister and the Hearth’’—a thrilling 
picture of the seething life of the fifteenth century. 

(e)—Stevenson’s “Treasure Island’’—a story of ad- 
venture full of charm and glow. 

(f)—Buchanan’s “God and the Man’’—the strange 
drawing of two men from hate to love. 

(g)—Gaskell’s “‘Cranford’”’—a most human chronicle 
of a little gossiping English village. 

(h)—Hardy’s “Tess of the D’Urbervilles”’ 
story of the effects of old heredity. 

(i)—Barrie’s “Window in Thrums’’—a humorous and 
pathetic story of a shut-in town of Scottish weavers 
—a work of rare genius. 

(j)—Bulwer’s “Last Days of Pompeii’”—a_ brilliant 
picturing of an old forgotten tragic time. 

(k)—Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone’’—a spacious story 
of the romantic moors of England. . 

Joseph Conrad, cruising the open sea or piercing the 
African wilds; and Maurice Hewlitt, wandering old 
forests or haunting the villages of the middle ages— 
each comes with the breath of romance that carries us 
out of the trodden ways to the wider, wilder airs and 
spaces. 

The novels I have just named are English. 
have in our own country a group of old 
stories of fine workmanship. and_ strong 
human appeal: 


The Best American Novels 


(a)—Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter’’—a hu- 
man document never surpassed in 
tragic power. 

(b)—Cable’s “ Dr. Sevier” 
of quaint New Orleans. 

(c)—Allen’s “Choir Invisible”—a tale 
touched with poetry and ideal sentiment. 

(d)—Howells’s “Traveler from Altruria”— 


a tragic 


But we 


a delightful tale 








In this paper the author of “The Man 
With the Hoe” gives some practical in- 
formation on Buying Books for a Family 


a bold satire on our social order, the strongest that 

has yet appeared in fiction. 

Craddock’s “ Prophet of ry ee Smoky Moun 

tains’’—a strong story of the hill-folk of Ten 
nessee. 

(f)—James’s “Daisy Miller’—an_ oft-disputed char 
acterization of the American girl. 

Here are a few new novels that will appeal to al 
the elders of the family: 
(a)—Churchill’s “Coniston” 

of contemporary politics. 

(b)—Dillon’s ‘*Leader”’—a presentation of a strong 

man fighting for clean politics. 

—Gates’s “ Plowwoman’’—a woman of the North 

west hewing her way against opposing destiny. 

(d)—Harben’s “Ann Boyd’’—a woman of the Sout! 

solving life’s problem under primitive conditions 

Deland’s ‘‘ Helena Richie ’’?—a rebel soul learning 

to put duty above desire. 

(f)—Chambers’s “Fighting Chance”’—like “Th 
House of Mirth,” a study of contemporary society 
but with a more hopeful outlook. 

(g)—Sinclair’s “The Jungle’’—a history-making tran 
script of a national shame. 

(h)—Whiteing’s “‘ Ring in the New”’—a gripping bool 
about living men and women in the drama « 
London life. 


Economics Worth While 


Here are a few books on Economics and Govern 
ment, and they ought to please any friend with a leaning 
toward public affairs: 

(a)—Gidding’s ‘Readings in Descriptive and His 
torical Sociology ’—a sweeping together of excellent 
pages from many ancient and modern sources. 

(b)—Jenk’s “History of Politics’ —a brief sketch ot 
the rise of the state. 

(c)—Mulford’s ‘ Nation”—a lofty statement of the 
duty of the citizen and the purpose of the nation. 

(d)—Ferguson’s ‘Religion of Democracy’’—a_ book 
crowded with singing phrases and_ liberating 
thoughts. 

(e)—Trine’s “Fire of the Heart’’—the latest word on 
the acute social questions of the hour. 

(f)—Ghent’s “Mass and Class”—a brilliant surve. 
of the social divisions growing up in America. 

The following recent miscellaneous books will strik« 
the interest of most of the grown ups: 

(a)—Avery’s “Dixie after the War'’—the human 
import of the tragic reconstruction period. 

(b)—Dunn’s “ Dissertations” 

the passing show. 

)—Smith’s * Balance’’—an exposition of the doctrin: 

that there must be justice at the heart of things. 

(d)—Chesterton’s ‘ Heretics’’—a_ rough-riding over 

many literary and social foibles. 

‘)—Huneker’s “Iconoclasts’’—a_ brilliant survey of 

our great modern dramatists. 

(f)—Call’s “Power through Repose’’—a_ pleasant 
pathway to the kingdom of self-control. 

(g)—Quiller-Couch’s ‘Oxford Book of Verse’’—an 
excellent anthology of poetry. 


For the Children 
Here isa short list of the best children’s books, selected 
from both new and old: 

(a)—Burgess’s “Goop Books’’—delightful disserta- 
tions on manners by the how-not-to-do-it method 

(b)—Carroil’s “‘ Alice in Wonderland’’—the delightful 
chanceful world of the unexpected. 

(c)—Hawthorne’s “Tanglewood Tales” 
modernizing of Grecian myths. 

(d)—* Black Beatty’’—an application of the Golde: 
Rule to the care of the horse. 

(e)—Mulock’s “Adventures of a Brownie’’—a con 
vincing tale of fairy help for those wh: 
help themselves. 

(f)—*‘ Pinnochio”’—a translation of the best 
Italian fairy tale; the story of the sorrow 
of a disobedient child. 

(g)—Chandler’s “In the Reign of Coyote’ 

-a collection of folk-lore from thi 
Pacific Coast, the western material of 
future “ Hiawatha.” 

(h)—Kipling’s “Jungle Book”—the dra- 
matic setting forth of the life and ethic 
of the wild; a scripture for little ones. 

(i)—Wiggin and Smith’s “Fairy Ring’’- 
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NO COFFEE 
The Doctor Said 


Coffee slavery is not much different from alcohol or 
any other drug. But many people don’t realize that 
coffee contains a poisonous, habit-forming drug— 
caffeine. 

They get into the habit of using coffee, and no won- 
der, when some writers for respectable magazines and 
papers speak of coffee as ‘‘ harmless.” 

Of course it doesn’t paralyze one in a short time like 
alcohol, or put one to sleep like morphine, but it slowly 
acts on the heart, kidneys and nerves, and soon forms 
a drug-habit, just the same, and one that is the cause 
of many overlooked ailments. 

“T wish to state for the benefit of other coffee slaves,” 
writes a Vt. young lady, “ What Postum Food Coffee 
has done for me. 

“Up to a year ago I thought I could not eat my 
breakfast if I did not have 
sometimes during the day, 
another cup. 


at least 2 cups of coffee, and 
if very tired, I would have 


“T was annoyed with indigestion, 
feeling in my head, and sleeplessness. Our family 
doctor, whom I consulted, asked me if I drank coffee. 
I said I did and could not get along without it. 

‘He told me it was the direct cause of my ailments, 
and advised me to drink Postum. I had no faith in it, 
but finally tried it. The first cup was not boiled Jong 
enough and was distasteful, and I vowed I would not 
drink any more. 

“But after a neighbor told me to cook it longer I 
found Postum was much superior in flavor to my coffee. 
I am no longer nervous, my stomach troubles have 
ceased, my heart action is fine, and from 105 Ibs. weight 
vhen I began Postum, I now weigh 138 Ibs. I give all 
the credit to Postum as I did not change my other diet 


heart trouble, bad 


in any way.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little book, ‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a reason.” 





“The 20th Century Limited” 


FASTEST LONG DISTANCE TRAIN IN 
THE WORLD. 960 MILES IN 18 
HOURS VIA THE 





“America’s Greatest Railroad” 


This magnificent train is equipped with 
Pullman cars of the very latest design, and 
has all the special features which have made 
the New York Central service so deservedly 
popular. Barber, Bath (fresh and with seasalt), 
Valet, Ladies’ Maid, Manicure, Stock and 
Market Reports, Telephone, Stenographer, 
etc. A trains between 


dozen other fast 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
AND 
BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COL- 
UMBUS, CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, THE WEST 
AND SOUTHWEST 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York 














‘Clearing Sale 
b Yeed” Typewriters 


We own and offer as wonderful bargains, 1500 
writers which have been used just enough to put them 
L in perfect adjustment. Better than new. 
Shipped on approval, free examination. 1000 new 
Visible Sholes mac hines, b iait to sell for $95- our price while they last, $45. 


FREE catalogue containing unparalleled list of splendid 


typewriter bargains. Send for it today. 
ROCKWELL-BARNES CO., 4658 Baldwin Building, Chicago, 12 


Circulars, books, newspaper. Card 
Chg he ad Larger $18. ons saver, 








maker. 1 easy, printed rules, 
Write € f. for catalog, presses 
type, paper, cards. 
THE PRESS CO., - 





ards 


POWERFUL—DT RABLE—ECONOMICAL 


TELEPHONES 


Write for free book explaining cost and how toorganize, 
build om . rate telephone systems among yout neigh- 
bors. z Electric Co., 85 C.0.C. Bldg, Cadiz, 0. 


Meriden, Conn. 














a collection of the best fairy lore of the world. 

(j)—Burt’s “Poems That Every Child Should Know” 
—a gathering of verses that have been studied 
and approved by hundreds of boys. 

(k)—Mabie’s “Legends That Every Child Should 
Know”’—a collection whose quality is assured by 
the editor’s fine taste. 

(1)—Stockton’s “ Fanciful Tales”—stories that catch 
the interest of young and ol’. 

A friend watching over the reading of young people 
can become a sort of providence by placing good reading 
before them, to supplant the commonplace, or to 
widen their daily interest. A young woman.studying 
vocal music this year, might, for instance, get an en- 
larging and inspiring view of music from Henderson’s 
“Art of the Singer.” A boy caring for the morbidly 
sensational could satisfy his love of adventure and, 
at the same time, elevate his taste, by reading Jack 
London’s ‘‘ Moonface and Other Stories,” or Mighel’s 
“Chat-wit, the Man-Talk Bird,” or Thompson Seton’s 
“Biography of a Grizzly,’ or Roberts’s “Watchers of 
the Trail,” or Millard’s “‘Lure of Gold.” 

Here is a list of helpful books for wide-awake boys 
or girls: “The Young Folks’ Encyclopedia,” (Holt;) 
“The Young People’s Story of Art;” ‘The Bible for 
Young People,” (Century Co.;) Nesbit’s ‘ Young 
People in Old Places;” Serviss’s “ Astronomy with an 
Opera Glass;” Scott’s “Romance of Polar Explora- 
tion; Benson’s “Book of Sports and Pastimes;’’ 
Musick’s “Columbian Novels”—ten volumes based 
on the facts of American History. 


Story Books—Especially for Boys 

Clemens’s “Huckleberry Finn;” Howell’s ‘The 
Flight of Pony Baker;” Standish’s “Captain Jack 
Lorimer;”’ Kipling’s “Puck of Pook’s Hill;” Ham- 
mond’s “Fortunes of Pinkey Perkins;” Tappan’s 
“American Hero Stories;” Mabie’s “Heroes Every 
Child Should Know,” and English’s “Wee Timorous 
Beasties.” 


Story Books—Especially for Girls 


Moore’s “ 





Deeds of Daring Done by Girls;” Sang- 
ster’s ‘‘Fairest Girlhood;”’ Bang’s “‘Andiron Tales;” 
Whitney’s “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood;”  Alcott’s 
“Little Women;” Trumbell’s “Story Tel’ Lib,” and 
Kingsley’s ‘Transfiguration of Miss Philura.” 


QUERIES ANSWERED 


A. H. D., TAcoma, WAsH.—For a systematic course 
of reading that will tend to give those who have had 
only a common school education, a general knowledge 
of literature, art, and science, the following works are 
recommended: 

Stopford Brooke’s “Primer of English Literature” 
gives a simple and lucid review of the growth of Eng- 
lish literature. Julian Hawthorne has a small hand- 
book of American literature that summarizes the 
literary work of America in the same authentic man- 
ner. Follow this with Barrett Wendell’s “ History 
of Literature in America.” If you wish to go further 
in this line, read Welsh’s “Development of English 
Literature.”” Taine’s well-known work is of great 
value for advanced students. 

In connection with this literary history, read Leigh 
Hunt’s “Imagination and Fancy,” for a taste of the 
best English poetry. Follow with Knowles’s “Golden 
Treasury of American Songs and Lyrics.” Read again | 
and again the seven great ene arean plays—“Ham- 
let,”’ “Othello,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” “‘Czesar,” “King Lear,” 
‘The Tempest,” and “The Merchant of Venice.” 
The Hudson edition of Shakespeare supplies excellent 
notes. Read also Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” Thackeray’s 
“Henry Esmond,” Eliot’s “Silas Marner,” Haw- 
thorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” Frank Norris’s “Octopus,” 
Turgeneff’s ‘‘Fathers and Sons,” Tolstoi’s ‘Anna 
Karenina,”’ Howells’s “Traveler from Altruria,”’ Victor 
Hugo’s “‘Les Miserables,” and ‘“The Man Who Laughs.” 
These great novels can be followed by Carlyle’s “‘ Heroes 
and Hero-Worship,” Emerson’s “ Representative Men,” 
and Thoreau’s “ Letters.” Gayley’s “‘Classic Myths,” 
Brewer’s “ Reader’s Handbook,” and Ayer’s “ Orthoé- 
pist” should be at hand as constant helps. 

In the realm of art, read Carleton Noyes’s “The 
Enjoyment of Art,” for,plain talks on painting. This 
book is small in size but big in excellence. Also 
study Lessing’s “Laoco6n” for a discussion of the 
relation of literature to other arts. Ruskin’s “ Modern 
Painters” is voluminous, but it will give you fresh 
outlooks on many fields of art and life. 

In philosophy, I omit the “heavy” works, such as 
Kant’s “Critique.” Start with Royce’s “Spirit of 
Modern Philosophy,” which discusses the systems of 
Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer and other modern meta- 
physical thinkers. Follow with William James’s 
“Some of Life’s Ideals,’ and his “Will to Believe and 
Other Essays.’ Go through Gronlund’s “Our Des- 
tiny” for a noble philosophy of ethics. Don’t neglect 
the select dialogues of Plato. If you wish to go further, 
try Lotze’s “Microcosmus.” Lotze pushes away the 
skepticism of shallow culture, and gives us an inspiring, 
spiritual conception of nature and history. 


* a 


No tyranny of circumstances can permanently 
imprison a determined will, 
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Remington 
Typewriter 
Sales 


last year were 


great, but our 
business for the 


fist three-quar- 


ters of 1906 eXx- 
ceeds that of the 
entire year 1905 





Typewriters come and typewriters go 
But the Remingtorm runs on forever 





| Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Every where 
labor-saving oil 


JUST OL §5 


ing delightfully easy. It prevents rust, cleans out 
dirt and grease, kee . all Ag in rfect codec. 
Trial bottle sent FREE by G. - COL 
COMPANY, 142 W a ee Life Building, 
New York. Cut this out now, so you won't 
forget to write for it. 


rr Rubber Stamps 


mark or seal your mail, 10c 
Set of 3 for 25c, 8 for 50c, 
postpaid. (All different.) No end 
offun. We make all kinds of Rub- 
ber Stamps. Other funny up-to-date 
designs in Big Catalogue, 4c 


Hammond Mfg. Co. Dept.8c, Aurora, III, 





your sewing machine 
with “ 3-in-One ;” then 
just watch it run! 
This wonderful 





















$75.00 A MONTH 


( )Sure—Pate a Gem Aluminum Steam Cooker 
ts. We are the largest manufac 

‘ turers of ‘Aluminam.C ooking Utensils in the world. 
R. H. Smith, Oakville, Pa., cleared $212 in6 days; 80 
can you. Every woman needs one. We share profits 
with our agents. Nocapital uired. We ship on time. 
cxperience not necessary. e teach you the work. 
uminum Mfg. Co., Dept. 28, Lemont, Ill. 
















150 MAGIC TRIOKS (or|()c 


For 10 cents we will send you by re.urn mail 150 Magic Tricks 

with cards, ribbons, rings, coins, etc., all so clearly explained 

voor thatwith only a little practice you can easily perform them and beas 
magician as Herrman or Kellar. No other means of entertaining is 
Oates .Yetit is easy tolearn. Weguarantec success. Big Catalog of 1000 
other tricks sent free with each order. Get these tricks and be with 
your caco. 


- ee gag S. ORAKE, Dept. 841, 610Jackson&t.,c 
Be Your Own Boss! 
MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 


{oa pave oo came Gone. Start a —y Geter Soe at home. 
e ‘ou_ how. oney coming in dai good profits. 
Sverything furnished. Write at one x -* « Starts “and Free 
particulars. KE. 8S. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago 
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Just 
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Handful 








The Premoette 


Is the smallest Camera in existence 
for 2'4x 34 pictures 


Has automatic shutter, excellent lens, 
and makes fine pictures—equal to those 
produced by any regularly equipped camera 
of any size, on the market. 


Weighs only 11 ounces. Costs but $5.00. 


A very welcome Christmas gift for any 
member of the household. 


Catalog at the dealers, or mailed on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY 
60 South Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Daily Desk Calendar _—if 
Reminder and Diary Combinea 


=| $1.00 

15 Postpaid anywhere in U. S. 

= The Handy Memo 
>. DESK CALENDAR 


\ is the most complete and practical 
calendar pad made and is a tickler 
to help you remember things. 
Date is always in sight (see cut) 
memorandum sheets 8x4 in. of 
good quality, arealways in posi- 
tion for W pe | and quick refer- 
ence. Is simple of operation- 
leaves are turned over each day 
and act as record of past en- 
gagements and transactions, a diary almost without the bother 
of Reon ng it up. Mounted on a strong nickel-plated stand and 
frame ha ving rubber covered feet to protect desk. 
Calendars can be supplied in special leather and metal fin- 
ishes for gift purposes—circular on request. Pads only, for 
those having frames, 50 cents. 


At you worry HOSKINS 


306 Hoskins Bldg., 354 Broadway, New York 



































The original school. Instruction on Dymo adapted 
toevery one. Recognized by courtsand educators, 
Experienced a, competent instructors. Takes 
spare ti Thr ses—P 


pare time on ee courses— arato’ 
Business College, ———— _ <= on 
for practice better your e < ‘ 
condition and prospects in ’ 
business. Stadente oad grad. 
uates everywhere. Fall par- 
eo ree. 


4 ME Correspondence 8 School 
498 Majestic Bidg, Detroit, Mich. 
Is made by those who read 
POULTRY, the National Poultry Magazine, 
MILLER PURVIS, Editor. 
m 32 to 56 big pages every month, finest Illustrations, best poultry 
g information. Enameled paper ‘and colored covers. Acknowledged 
he finest ofits kind. $1.00 a year, 10 cents at news stands, three 


recent numbers for 15 cents. 


POULTRY PUBLISHING CO,, Box 28, Peotone, Ill., U. 8. A, 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOATS 


COMPL ETE directions and drawings for building 20-ft. 

launch, sailing dory, rowing skiff, sectional skiff, 9-ft. oH mang ene 
vas c2.10e, in one book; price 25 cts.; sold by leading newsdealers, or 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., 88A Broad St., Boston, Mass. 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Men of Business interested in a new field for making money 
will find in our proposition what they are seeking. e a * 
New Plan inthe Mail Order Line that will please “those ae 
a good investment with lar; rge profits. A Fortune for the t righ' 
0.,146 E. 4th St.,Cincinnati,o. 


7 Shows all 
OK FREE Pease 


person. The F. H. Alden 








Supplies and Novelties at Lowest 
Prices in the Word? "Fall of Holiday Suggestions, 
if Dy &. DEWEY ELECTRIC CO., = Milwaukee, Wis. 


SONCS "“s:"** ROYALTY 


By New York’s =e sue FIRM. NO CHARGE FOR 
WRITING MUSIC. 
N. A. MUSIC CO., "Dept. Z, 59 W. 28th St., New York. 


and all expenses to men with 
CASH SA AR ve to introduce our Gusran- 

teed Poultry and Stock Rem 
edies. Send for contrast : we mean business and furnish best 


references. G. R. GLER CO., X 342, Springfield, Ill. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY ‘waited now. be PECIALOFFER: 


One-half tuition down; lance after posit tion secured. 
TRAIN DISPATCHER’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Detroit, Mich. 




















“*Make the dances gunk” 





Cheerful looks and words are very 

Sure to make the Christmas merry. 

‘Tongues that speak the truth sincere, 

Hearts that hold each other dear, 

These will make a happy year. 

RossiTeER W. RayMonp 
Qt upon that man or woman who says to the family 
of children, small or grown: ‘ We can not do any- 

thing to celebrate Christmas this year; we are too poor!” 
Money can not make a Merry Christmas; that gift is 
most welcomed into which go much love and a bit 
of real sacrifice. No call to have things turned inside 
out and the purse emptied for the feast which means 
so much to all Christendom. All we ask is to see the 
familiar household gods put in holiday attire, to ex- 
change the true coin of good cheer and kindly feeling; 
to say “Merry Christmas” from the heart, and to re- 
ceive a true “Merry Christmas” in return. The 
“Chrismuss gif’, Massa,” of the lowliest gives one as 
kindly feeling as the greeting between intimates. ‘The 
Christmas candle burns royally in the tumble-down 
hut, as incense and myrrh made kingly the stable in 
Bethlehem. The family can draw close together and 
be merry and of good cheer, though gold may not pour 
into the purse, nor the prospect for the coming year 
look bright. 

Keep Christmas, therefore, and keep it in the family 
spirit. Throw wide the gates, and make 
the old house stretch its elastic sides 
to accommodate all the relatives and 
friends, and especially the lonely man 
or woman whom you know to be long- 
ing for a real Christmas in a real home. 
Everyone loves to have a hand in the 
preparations for Christmas week. Do 
not frown on the children when they 
ask to help, and do not discourage their 
desire to exchange gifts with friends. 
Rather, show them how easy it is to 
fashion a simple gift of inexpensive 
materials, and to stamp it with an 
original or borrowed thought. For 
your own gifts, little holly-trimmed 
baskets of good things from your 
own storeroom, with a greeting in 
your own handwriting, will please 
those who are glad to call you 
friend as much as if you had 
spent many dollars. 


The Decorations 


Next year, plan for Christmas 
decorations in the fall, by going 
to the woods for bright leaves and 
berries. Keep a box, wherein is 
stored tinsel and trappings of this 
year’s tree and the odds and ends 
that will come in handy when you 
decorate your “homemade” tree. 
Let your house guests have a hand 
in trimming the tree and the house. 
Strings of popcorn may be dyed 
rainbow colors; English walnut 



























“That gift is most welcomed into 
which go love and sacrifice” 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Christmas Home Parties 


By LAURA A. SMITH 
Illustrated by Harriet Adair Newcomb 


shells, gilded, may contain jingles and surprises; faded 
artificial flowers may be painted with gold or silver 
paint, and it is easy to fashion butterflies and gor- 
geous paper dolls of decorated paper. Twigs glisten 
when dipped in alum solution or mucilage and coarse 
salt. 

If you have evergreen ropes, use them to outline door- 
ways, picture frames and molding and to entwine the 
staircase. Hang wreaths in windows and about the 
walls. By keeping your decorations high you will 
secure a feathery efiect overhead. Illuminate every 
window on Christmas night. Line the dining-room 
walls with large sprays of cedar tacked with matting 
tacks; make a frieze of twigs or laurel garlands and 
place tiny trees in wall brackets. There is no prettier 
ornament for the center of the table than a miniature 
tree trimmed with tinsel and lighted by tiny candles. 
Little pine twigs, frosted with coarse salt and fastened 
in the cover of the pasteboard box which holds sweets, 
will make a cunning dinner favor, or you can fashion 
little sleighs of red paper. If tired of turkey dinne ‘TS, 
serve a roast goose or little roast pig with apple sauce. 


A Christmas Tree Party 


The night after Christmas will be a good date for the 
evening party which is to bring your house guests and 
your village friends together. Make it a “Christmas 
tree” party, asking your guests to dress to represent 
something which hangs on the Christmas tree. This 
will give fine opportunity for the ladies to dress as dolls 
or to wear tinsel and glittering ornaments, the men to 
come as mechanical toys and the children as paper dolls 
or “angels.” Use all the Christmas trees you can bor- 
row to give your rooms a forest effect, and do not stint 
candles. 

If you do not care for dancing, here is a “tree” con- 
test. Give the guests numbered lists for the answers 
and write the questions on a wall blackboard: 

What tree would— 

Keep warm? (Fir.) Give legacies, yet be in debt? 
(Willow.) Make footwear? (Sandalwood.) Keep 
tramps away? (Dogwood.) Stays neat? (Spruce.) 
Is a twice-told tale? (Chestnut.) Urge the dogs to 
bark? (Sycamore.) Be a friend to the carpenter? 
(Plum(b).) Be sought by anglers? (Basswood.) 
Always talk back? (Sassafras.) Make a good house 
servant? (Ebony.) Tell what happened to the news- 
paper? (Redwood.) Hop?  (Locust.) Preach? 
(Elder.) Grieve? (Pine.) Be a good father? 
(Pawpaw.) Curse and be a relative? (Damson.) 
Flavor the Christmas cake? (Spice.) Be lapped by the 
waves? (Beech.) Blossom once a year in many 
homes? (Christmas tree.) 

Make your prizes ludicrous. For example, announce 
Mr. Grey as winner of the magnificent first prize, which 
is brought in by two of the largest men present in your 
big clothes basket covered with a white cloth. The 
men stagger under the load. Ask Mr. Grey to take out 
his prize—an inch-high pewter soldier or some equally 
tiny object. To select partners for supper, give each 
man ten beans, and whisper a number and the name 
of some Christmas-tree object to each lady. Do not 
tell the “auctioneer” the persons named, 
but give him a list of the toys and num- 
bers. Let him mount a chair and sell 
the “French doll,” “creeping turtle,” 
and other objects to the highest bidders. 
To heighten the fun, put several per- 
sons in an ‘Odds and Ends” group, 
to be knocked down to the highest bid- 
der and taken to supper by him. Of 
course you will hang mistletoe in the 
doorway leading to the supper-room. 
There will be less formality if the cold 
meats, salads, and relishes are on large 
platters on the table and the guests serve 
themselves after receiving the hot dish 
and coffee. If you do not wish an elab- 
orate supper, serve ice cream, cake, and 
coffee. 


For the Church Bazaar 


December is preéminently the month 
for the church bazaar, and your guests 
who arrive early enough in the month 
will be glad to take part in your church 
entertainment. Make this year’s fair 
a “Church Family Bazaar,” with 
work assigned to each division of 
the church family. To the ma- 
trons give the booths for the 
sale of home cooking, aprons, and 
kitchen utensils. Send to the deal- 
ers for little household novelties to 
sell on commission. The young 
ladies can take charge of the art 
needlework, and the doll and candy 





booths. Place the toys and spe- 
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A DOCTOR’S TRIALS 


He Sometimes Gets Sick Like Other 
People. 


Even doing good to people is hard work if you have 
too much of it to do. 

No one knows this better than the hardworking, cort- 
scientious family doctor. He has troubles of his own— 
often gets caught in the rain or snow, or loses so much 
sleep he sometimes gets out of sorts. An overworked 
Ohio doctor tells his experience: 

“About three years ago as the result of doing two 
men’s work, attending a large practice and looking after 
the details of another business, my health broke down 
completely, and I was little better than a physical wreck. 

“T suffered from indigestion and constipation, loss 
of weight and appetite, bloating and pain after meals, 
loss of memory and lack of nerve force for continued 
mental application. 

“T became irritable, easily angeréd and despondent 
without cause. The heart’s action became irregular 
and weak, with frequent attacks of palpitation during 
the first hour or two after retiring. 

“Some Grape-Nuts and cut bananas came for my 
lunch one day and pleased me particularly with the re- 
sult. I got more satisfaction from it than from any- 
thing I had eaten for months, and on further investiga- 
tion and use, adopted Grape-Nuts for my morning and 
evening meals, served usually with cream and a sprinkle 
of salt or sugar. 

“My improvement was rapid and permanent in 
weight as well as in physical and mental endurance. 
In a word, Iam filled with the joy of living again, and 
continue the daily use of Grape-Nuts for breakfast and 
often for the evening meal. 

“The little pamphlet, ‘ The Road to Wellville,’ found 
in pkgs., is invariably saved and handed to some needy 
patient along with the indicated remedy.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ‘“ There’sa reason.” 





The power of the mind over the body is 
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cial attractions like “side shows,” the ‘art gallery,” 
and the evening entertainment in the keeping of the 
young men, also pressing them into service as 
waiters for the supper. One church has an annual 
supper cooked and served by its men amid the laugh- 
ter of the “women folks.” For older men supply 
a booth devoted exclusively to articles for men’s wear. 
Your merchants will be glad to stock this booth and let 
you sell on commission. Stimulate the interest and 
enthusiasm of the children by letting them have a booth 
of their own, with articles made with their own hands. 
You can have some delightful before-Christmas after- 
noons by inviting the little workers to your home and 
helping them plan and make these articles. Keep 
the price of everything in this booth down to one penny, 
if possible. 

The booths can be built on one general plan, trimmed 
with evergreen and holly, and lighted by different colored 
lights, or each booth can represent a different holiday 
and the colors and general decorations given. Let the 
assistants wear a regulation Christmas costume of red, 
dotted with cotton “‘snow,’’ and headdresses of holly. 
Or, have a distinguished visitor in each booth—“ Santa 
Claus” in the toy, “Mrs. Santa Claus” in the children’s, 
“The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe” in the doll 
booth, and ‘Old Mother Hubbard” in the pantry. If 
the platform is used for the supper, erect an arch of 
green, lighted by Chinese lanterns, at the foot of the 
steps, and a series of arches across the front, with 
scarlet bell or gay lantern in each arch. “Father 
Christmas” should act as cashier. Do not make the mis- 
take of having a long evening programme which will keep 
buyersaway from the booths; 
one-half or three-quarters 
of an hour is long enough. 
A reception committee of 
the minister and his wife 
and the head officers of the 
church and societies pro- 
motes sociability. 











Christmas Parties for 
Dolls 

Of course the very little 
children mast have their af- 
noon of fun, and I know 
of no pian more Ge- 
lightful than to give 
“A Doll's Christmas 
Party.” Ask cach 
little girl to bring her 
favorite doll and each 
boy a Christmas toy 
he likes. Clear the 
room of breakables, 
so there may be no 
“don’ts”’ for the fit- 
tle folks. Secure the help of a kindergarten teacher, or 
someone who can entertain children, and have her dress 
as “‘ Mother Goose”’ or “ Little Red-Riding Hood” and 
direct the games. After the dollies have been admired 
and their presence has taken the edge off the shyness 
of the guests, place them on the mantel or a table out 
of the way of romping games. An old-fashioned grab 
bag of paper filled with bonbons and little trinkets, 
suspended from the chandelier and opened by being 
hit with a stick, is a fine way to start a scramble and fun. 
Or, Santa Claus may appear and scatter sugar plums. 
Marching games, “drop the handkerchief” or bean 
bag are good games, and each community has its own 
popular games which children like. Just before sup- 
per, let there be a knock at the door and a “Snow Man” 
appear. His costume should be a grotesque one of 
white cotton, with cloth mask and old silk hat. Let 
him engage the children in a battle with balls of white 
cotton or little bags of white paper confetti. When the 
“Snow Man” is vanquished, march the children around 
the room once or twice to quiet them, then into the 
dining-room where low chairs or benches are provided 
for them. 

In the center of the table arrange a dolls’ Christmas 
tree, lighted with tiny candles and hung with little toys 
and articles of dress for dolls. For the boys, have a 
tree hung with toys. Seat the doll guests ata little table be- 
tween the two trees, using toy dishesand decorations and 
carrying out everything in miniature. Holiday week 
is rich food week, so keep the children’s refreshments 
very plain and simple, though you can make the 
forms in which they are served as dainty as you 
choose. 

If the children are between the ages of ten and four- 
teen, invite them from five to eight o’clock, and add 
dancing, charades, and shadow pictures. The latter 
can easily be arranged by using a sheet for a screen and 
placing lamps behind the performers. Older children 
like to choose their games as a rule. A tree and a 
Santa Claus who can make funny remarks will please 
these older children. Small dolls dressed as Santa 
Claus, little cards or calendars will make suitable favors. 

A little child, or a child on the threshold of manhood 
or womanhood is a sensitive being with an impression- 
able memory. Do not make this memory one of long 
faces, sighs, and shakes of the head, and a general shut- 
out-gaiety feeling at Christmas time. Give your boys 
and girls a chance to say to their children and grand- 
children: “There never were as happy Christmas 
days as those we had at the old home with father and 
mother.”” 


‘ 


And don’t forget the holly 
wreaths and bells 
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Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Ojil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is positively free 
from disagreeable taste and odor. Children take 
it without per i It dig readily, does not 
cling to the palate, and never “‘ repeats.’’ 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller at his own 
factory at the Norway fisheries—no adulteration 
possible. 

Not sold in bulk. You know you get 
the genuine when you receive the 
flat, oval bottle bearing the name of 
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I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card W riting or Lettering by mail 

and guarantee success. Only field not over- 

crowded. My instruction is unequalled because 
ractical, pers onal and thorough. Easy terms. 
Write for large catalogue. 

CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING, 
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No profession so fascinating or pro- 
fitable. I teach you by mai!, so you can L 

go at once on the stage. Send For My . 
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through my training—mailed FREE. Address 
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What do YOU 
do after 
School Hours? 


Every boy can turn his spare 
time after school on 
Friday and on Saturday into 
money. Some boys are earning 





hours 


$15.00 a week or more in this 
way. The work is easy. No 


capital required to start — we 
supply everything necessary to 
make money right from the 
start SELLING 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


If you wish to try it all that is necessary 
is to write us a letter and we will furnish ten 
of magazines free of charge, to be sold 
at 5 cents each. After that whatever you 
equire at wholesale price, We will also 
send you a booklet written by some of the 


boys telling how they work. 
rain-capes, etc., as extra prizes, to 


$300 boys who do good work each month. 


A part reserved for those who start next week. 


copies 


in cash, besides watches, tool-kits, 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
119 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Loretta of the Shipyards 


In his astonishment he had 
long talks with his father, 
the two seated in their boat 
against the Garden wall so 
no one could overhear. 

Once he approached Luigi 
and began a tale, first about 
Vittorio and his escapades 
and then about Loretta and 
her coquetry, which Luigi © >: 
strangled with a look, and 
which he did not discuss 
nor repeat to me, except to 
remark—* They have started 
in to bite, Signore,’ the 
meaning of which I could 
but guess at. At another 
time he and his associates 
laid out a plot by which ia 
Vittorio’s foot was to: slip as vic 
he was leaving Loretta at the 
door, and he:be fished out of 
the canal with his pretty 
clothes begrimed with mud; 
—a scheme which was 
checked when they began to 
examine the young gondolier the closer, and 
which was entirely abandoned when they 
learned that his father was often employcd 
about the palace of the king. In these pro- 
jected attacks, strange to say, the girl’s mother 
took part. Her hope in keeping her home 
was in Loretta’s marry ng Francesco. 

Then, dog as he was, tc tried the other plan- 
all this I got from Luigi, he sitting beside me, 
sharpening charcoal points, handing me a fresh 
brush, squeezing out a tube of color on my 
palette: nothing like a romance to a staid old 
painter; and then, were not both of us in the 
conspiracy as abettors, and up to our eyes in 
the plot ? 

This other plan was to traduce the girl. So 
the gondoliers on the Traghetto began to talk, 
behind their hands, at first. She had lived in 
Francesco’s house; she had had a dozen young 
fishermen trapesing after her; her mother, too, 
was none too good. Then again, you could 
never trust these Neapolitans, the kitten 
might be like the cat, etc., etc. 

Still the lovers floated up and down the Riva, 
their feet on clouds, their heads in the heavens. 
Never a day did he miss, and always with a 


| wave of her hand to me as they passed: down 


to Malamocco on Sundays with another girl 
as chaperon, or over to Mestre by boat for the 
jesta, coming home in the moonlight, the tip 
of his cigarette alone lighting her face. 

One morning—the lovers had only been 
waiting for their month’s~ pay—Luigi came 
sailing down the canal to my lodgings, his gondo 
la in gala attire—bunches of flowers tied at 
each corner of the /enda; a mass of blossoms 
in the lamp socket; he himself in his best white 
suit, a new blue sash around his waist—his own 
colors—and off we went to San Rosario up the 
Giudecca. And the Borodinis turned out in 
great force, and so did all the other ’inis, and 
’olas, and ’ninos—dozens of them—and up 
came Loretta, so beautiful that everybody held 
his breath; and we all gathered about the altar, 
and Father Garola stepped down and took their 
hands; and two candles were lighted and a little 
bell rang; and then somebody signed a book— 
somebody with the bearing of a_ prince- 
Borodini, I think—and then Luigi, his rich, 
sunburned head and throat in contrast with his 
white shirt, moved up and affixed his name to 
the register; and then a door opened on the side 
and they all went out into the sunlight. 

I followed and watched the gay procession on 
its way to the waiting boats. As I neared the 


corner of the church a heavily-built young fellow 
ran rapidly forward, crouched to the pavement, 
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and hid himself behind one 
of the tall columns. Some 
thing in his dress and move 
ment made me stop. Not 
being sure, I edged nearer 
and waited until he turned 
his head. It was Francesco. 


PT. 

There was sunshine every- 
where that May. The skies 
never were more beautiful, 
the blossoms of the olean- 
ders and the almond trees 
never more lovely. Not only 
was my canal alive with the 
stir and fragrance of the com- 
m ing summer, but all Venice 
bore the look of a bride who 
had risen from her bath, 
drawn aside the misty curtain 
of the morning, and stood 

2 revealed in all her loveliness. 

e There was sunshine every 

where, I say, that May, but 

its brightest rays, it seemed to 

me, fell on a garden full of fig trees and flat arbors 

interwoven with grapevines, running down to 

the water where there was a dock and a gondola 

— two, sometimes,— our own and Vittorio’s—and 

particularly on a low, two-story, flat-roofed 

house,—a kaleidoscope of color—pink, yellow, 

and green, with three rooms and a portico, in 

which lived Vittorio, a bird in a cage, a kitten 
cat, and the Rose of the Shipyards. 

It is a long way round to my canal through 
San Trovaso to the Zattere and across the Giu- 
decca to Ponte Lungo, and then along the edge 
of the lagoon to this garden and dovecote, 
but that is the precise route Luigi, who lived 
within a stone’s throw of the couple, selected 
morning after morning. He always had an 
excuse:—he had forgotten the biz bucket for 
my water cups, or the sail, or the extra chair; 
and would the Signore mind going back for his 
other oar? Then again the tide was bad, and 
after all we might as well row down the lagoon; 
it was easier and really shorter with the wind 
against us—all nonsense, of course, but I never 
obiected. 

«Ah, the Signore and dear Luigi!’’ she would 
cry When she caught sight of our gondola round 
ing into the landing, and then she would race 
down the path, the joyous embodiment of beauty 
and grace, and help me out, Luigi following; 
and we would stroll up under the fig trees, and 
she would begin showing me this and that new 
piece of furniture, or pot, or kettle, or new 
bread knife, or scissors, or spoon, which Vittorio 
had added to their store since my last visit. Or 
I would find them both busy over the gondola, — 
he polishing his brasses and ferro, and she re- 
hanging the curtains of the fenda which she had 
washed and ironed with her own hands. 

Altogether it was a very happy little nest that 
was tucked away in one corner of that old aban 
doned garden with its outlook on the broad water 
and its connecting link with the row of neigh- 
bors’ houses flanking the side canal,—-and there 
were no two birds in or out of any nest in all 
Venice who sang so long and so continuously 
nor who were so genuinely happy the livelong 
day and night. 

Did I not know something of the curious 
mixture of love, jealousy, and suspicion which 
goes into the making-up of an Italian, it would 
be hard for me to believe that so lovely a struct 
ure as this dovecote, one built with so much 
hope and alight with so much real happiness, 
could ever come tumbling to the ground. We 
Anglo-Saxons flame up indignantly when those 
we love are attacked, and demand _ proofs 
“‘Critica—” that bane of Venetian life—what 
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this, that, or the other neighbor tattles to this, 
that, and the other, we dismiss with a wave of 
the hand, or with fingers tight clenched close to 
the offender’s lips, or by a blow near his chin. 
The Italian also blazes, but he will stop and 
wonder; think of this and that; put two and 
two together, and make ten of what is really only 
four. This last is what happened to the nest 
under the grapevines. 

I was in my own garden at the “ Britannia”’ 
leaning over the marble balcony, wondering 
what kept Luigi—it was past ten o’clock— 
when the news reached me. I had caught sight 
of his white shirt and straw hat as he swung out 
behind the Salute and headed straight toward 
me, and saw from the way he gripped his oar 
and stretched his long body flat with the force 
of each thrust, that he had a message of im- 
portance, even before I saw his face. 

‘“A Dio, Signore! What do you think?” he 
cried. ‘‘ Vittorio has cursed Loretta, torn her 
wedding ring from her finger, and thrown it in 
her face!” 

“Vittorio! Loretta!’ 

““VYes—he will listen to nothing! He is a 
crazy fool and I have done all I could. He 
believes every one of the lies that crab-catching 
brute of a Francesco is telling. It would be 
over by to-night, but Loretta does not take it 
like the others: she says nothing. You know 
her eyes—they are not like our Giudecca girls. 
They are burning now like two coals of fire, and 
her cheeks are like chalk.” 

I had stepped into the gondola by this time, 
my first thought being how best to straighten 
out the quarrel. 

‘*Now tell me, Luigi—speak slowly, so I do 
not miss a word. First, where is Loretta?” 

“She was putting on her best clothes when I 
left—those she bought herself. She will touch 
nothing Vittorio gave her. She is going back 
to her mother in an hour.” 

‘But what happened? Has Francesco—? 

“Francesco has not stopped one minute since 
the wedding. He has been talking to the fish- 
people——to everybody who lives on the side 
street, saying that Loretta was his old shoes that 
he left at his door, and the fool Vittorio found 
them and put them on—that sort of talk.” 

‘*And Vittorio believes it?” 

“He did not at first——but twice Francesco 
came to see Loretta with messages from her 
mother, and went sneaking off when Vittorio 
came up in his boat, and then that night some one 
would tell him—‘ that fellow meets Loretta every 
day,’ that he was her old lover. These people 
on the Giudecca do not like the San Giuseppe 
people, and there is always jealousy. If Vittorio 
had married any one from his own quarter it 
would have been different. You don’t know 
these people, Signore —how devilish they can be 
and how stupid.” 

“That was why he threw the ring in her face?” 

“No and yes. Yesterday was Sunday, and 
some people came to see her from San Giuseppe, 
and they began to talk. Iwas not there; I did 
not get there until it was all over, but my wife 
heard it all. They were all in the garden, and one 
word led to another, and he taunted her with see- 
ing Francesco, and she laughed, and that made 
him furious; and then he said he had heard her 
mother was a nobody; and then some one spoke 
up and said that was true—fools all. And then 
Loretta, she drew herself up straight and asked 
who it was had said so, and a woman’s voice 
came—Francesco,—he told me—’ and then 
Vittorio cried—‘ And you meet him here. Don’t 
deny it! And you love him too!—’ and then 
the fool sprang at her and caught her hand and 
tore the ring from her finger and threw it on 
the ground. He is now at his father’s house.” 

‘And she said nothing, Luigi?’”’ The story 
seemed like some horrible dream. 

‘No, nor shed a tear. All she did was to keep 
repeating—‘ Francesco! Francesco! Francesco!’ 
I got there at daylight this morning and have 
been there ever since. I told her 1 was coming 


’ 


” 


for you. She was sitting in a chair when I went 
in,—bolt up; she had not been in her bed. She 
seems like one in a trance—looked at me and 
held out her hand. I tried to talk to her and tell 
her it was all a lie, but all she would answer was 
—‘Ask Francesco,—it is all Francesco,—ask 
Francesco.’ Hurry, Signore,—we will miss her if 


* we go to her house. We will go to our canal and 


wait for her. They have heard nothing down 
there at San Giuseppe, and you can talk to her 
without being interrupted, and then I'll get 
hold of Vittorio. This way, Signore.” 

I had hardly stepped from the gondola at the 
water landing of my canal when I caught sight 
of her in the garden coming directly toward me, 
head up, her lips tight-set, her black shawl curv- 
ing and floating with every movement of her 
body—(nothing so wonderfully graceful and 
nothing so expressive of the wearer’s moods as 
these black shawls of the Venetians.) She wore 
her gala dress—the one in which she was married 
—white muslin with ribbons of scarlet, her 
wonderful hair in a heap above her forehead, 
her long gold earrings glinting in the sunshine. 
All the lovelight had died out of her eyes. In 
its place were two deep hollows rimmed about 
by dark lines, from out which flashed two points 
of cold steel light. 

I held out my hand: 

‘Sit down, Loretta, and let me talk to you.” 

She stopped, looked at me in a dazed sort of 
way, as if she was trying to focus my face so as 
to recall me to her memory, and said in a deter- 
mined way: 

“No, let me pass. 
Signore. I am—” 

‘But wait until you hear me.” 

‘“‘T will hear nothing until I find Francesco.” 

‘You must not go near him. Get into the 
gondola and let Luigi and me take you home.” 

A dry laugh rose to her lips. ‘‘Home! There 
is no home any more. See! My ring is gone! 


It’s too late for all that, 


Francesco is the one I want—now—now! He 
knows I am coming,—I sent him word. Don’t 


She was gone before I could stop her, her 
long, striding walk increasing almost toa run, her 
black shawl swaying about her limbs as she 
hurried toward her old home at the end of the 
quay. Nothing could be done until her fury, 
or her agony, had spent itself. These volcanoes 
are often short-lived. We looked after her until 
she had reached the door and had flung herself 
across the threshold. Then I sent Luigi for my 
easel and began work. 


hold me, Signore-——don’t touch me!’ 


* * * * * * * 

The events that have made the greatest im- 
pression upon me all my life have been those 
which have dropped out of the sky,—the unex- 
pected, the incomprehensible —the unnecessary 
—the fool things—the damnably idiotic things. 

First we heard a cry that caused Luigi to drop 
canvas and easel, and sent us both flying down 
the quay toward the rookery. It came from 
Loretta’s mother;—she was out on the sidewalk 
tearing her hair; calling on God; uttering 
shriek after shriek. The quay and bridge were a 
mass of people—some looking with staring eyes, 
the children hugging their mothers’ skirts. 
Two brawny fishermen were clearing the way 
to the door. Luigi and I sprang in behind them, 
and entered the house. 

On the stone floor of the room lay the body 
of Francesco, his head stretched back, one hand 
clutching the bosom of his shirt. Against the 
wall stood Loretta; not a quiver on her lips; 
ghastly white; impassive, calm,—the least ex- 
cited person in the room. 

‘And you killed him!” I cried. 

‘“Ves,—he thought I came to kiss him—I did, 
with this!’ and she tossed a knife on the table. 
* * * & * x * 

The days that followed were gray days for 
Luigi and me. They took Loretta to the prison 
next the Bridge of Sighs and locked her up in 
one of the moldy cells below the water line— 
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dark, dismal pockets where, in the old days, men 
died of terror. 

Vittorio, Luigi, and I met there the next morn- 
ing. I knew the chief officer,‘and he had prom- 
ised me an interview. Vittorio was crying,— 
rubbing his knuckles in his eyes,—utterly broken 
up and exhausted. He and Luigi had spent the 
night together. An hour before, the two had 
stood at Francesco’s bedside in the hospital of 
San Paulo. Francesco was still alive, and with 
Father Garola bending over him had repeated 
his confession to them both. He was madly in 
love with her, he moaned, and had spread the 
report hoping that Vittorio would cast her off, 
and, having no other place to go, Loretta would 
come back to him. At this Vittorio broke into a 
rage and would have strangled the dying man 
had not the attendant interfered. All this I 
learned from Luigi as we waited for the official. 

“This is a frightful ending to a happy life—” 
I began when the officer appeared. ‘‘ Let them 
talk to each other for just a few moments. It 
can do no harm.” 

The official shook his head. ‘‘It is against 
orders, Signore, [can not. He can see her when 
she is brought up for examination.” 

“They will both have lost their senses by that 
time,” I pleaded. ‘‘Can’t you think of some 
way? I have known her froma child. Perhaps 
an order from headquarters might be of some 
use.”” We were standing, at the time, in a long 
corridor ending in a door protected by an iron 
grating. This led to the underground cells. 

The chief fastened his eyes on me, turned 
abruptly, called to an attendant, gave an order 
in a low voice and, with the words to Vittorio— 
“You are not to speak to her, remember,” 
motioned the sobbing man toward the grating. 

The girl gave a half-smothered cry, darted 
forward and covered Vittorio’s hands with her 
own. Some whispered word must have followed, 
for the old light broke over her face and she 
would have cried out for joy had not Luigi 
cautioned her. For a moment the twostood with 
fingers intertwined, their bowed foreheads kept 
apart by the cold grating. Then Vittorio, strain- 
ing his face between the bars, as if to reach 
her lips, loosened ‘one hand, took something 
from his pocket and slipped it over her finger. 

It was her wedding ring. 

IV. 

Summer has faded, the gold of autumn has 
turned to brown, and the raw, cold winds of 
winter have whirled the dead leaves over rook- 
eries, quay, and garden. The boats rock at their 
tethers and now and then a sea gull darts through 
the canal and sweeps on to the lagoon. In the 
narrow opening fronting the broad waters law- 
less waves quarrel and clasp, forcing their way 
among the frightened ripples of San Giuseppe. 

All these months a girl has clung to an iron 
grating or has lain on a pallet in one corner of 
her cell. Once in a while she presses her lips to 


‘a ring on her left hand, her face lighting up. 


Sometimes she breaks out into a song. 

Then spring comes. 

And with it the painter from over.the sea. 

All the way from Milan as far as Verona, and 
beyond, there has been nothing but blossoms,— 
masses of blossoms,—oleander, peach, and 
almond. When he reaches Mestre and the 
cool salt air fans his cheek, he can no longer 
keep his seat, so eager is he to catch the first 
glimpse of his beloved city——now a string of 
pearls resting on the bosom of the lagoon. 

Luigi has the painter’s hand before his feet 
can touch the platform. ‘‘Good news, Signore!” 
he laughs, patting my shoulder. ‘‘She is free!” 

“*Loretta!’’ 

“‘Yes,—she and Vittorio are back in their 
garden. Borodini told the whole story to the 
good Queen Mother when she came at Easter, 
and the king pardoned her.” 

‘“‘Pardoned her! And Francesco dead !” 

“Dead! No such good luck, Signore,—that 
brute of a crab fisher got well!” 
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In came Mrs. Fezziwig, one vast, substantial smile. In came the three 
Miss Fezziwigs, beaming and lovable. In came the six young followers 
whose hearts they broke. In came all the young men and women employed 
in the business. In came the housemaid, with her cousin, the baker. In 
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came the cook, with her brother's particular friend, the milkman. In came 
the boy from over the way, who was suspected of not having board enough 
from his master; trying to hide himself behind the girl from next door but 
one, who was proved to have had her ears pulled by her mistress. In they 
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all came, on 
awkwardly, 
eve ryhow 

and back ag 
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P Z ! > FROM «*«A CHRISTMAS CAROL’? 
our artners: BY CHARLES DICKENS 
all came. one after another; some shyly, some boldly, some gracefully, some 


awkwardly, some pushing. some pulling; in they all 
eve ryhow 






round in varicus stages of affeciionate grouping; old top couple always 
came, anyhow an turning up in the wrong place; new top couple starting off again, as soon 
Away they all went, twenty couples at once; hands half round as they got there-; all top couples at last, and not a bottom one to help them. 
and beck again the other way; down the middle and up again; round and 


Fezziwig clapping his hands to stop the dance, cried out, “ Well done!” 
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The Christmas Spirit 


C SHNESS always 

featsitself. Things 

constituted in 

rid that we can 

vard the best 

t for ourselves. If 

we lose them. 

1 t qualities evap- 

rom money when 

to hoard it in a 

i way. We must 

\ it along, make it 

ymething useful, 

it help somebody 

can get the 

t of it. As long 

e selfish with it, 

ngles growth, and 

rates character. 

smaller and 

for the holding. 

who try to 

themselves, all 

xd things of life: 

mpathies, their helpfulness, their encourage- 
ieir services, their best things, lose them. 

ire so constructed that we can not hoard our 

ings without harm to ourselves and loss to 

ley must be passed along the first op- 

y, or they will be lost to ourselves as well as to 
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so constituted that we can not enrich ourselves 
by direct self-giving as by giving to others. 
eflex action from our giving that enriches us. 
hoard and hold our good it evaporates. The 
to make it ours permanently is to help others 


s to be a law of life that we lose what we are 

f and try to retain; but whatever we give we 

By some strange alchemy it becomes our own. 

give away and give royally, magnanimously, 
pful spirit becomes ours. 

is nothing so hollow, so disappointing, as a 

sreedy life. It does. not matter how much 

man has, if he does not care for his fellow- 

has a stony heart, if his affections are mar- 

does not arouse any admiration, or love; he 

real happiness. 

a good time to open hearts and purses, to 

to live the life of freedom, of kindness, of gener- 

nd of unselfish love. The spirit of Christmas is 

it of the Christ,—to give freely, unstintedly; 

one’s treasure, of oneself, without hope of 


1 \ great many people think that because they are not 
give Christmas gifts, because they can not give 
what it will buy, they can give nothing. How 
realize that the best thing anybody can ever 
this world is not money, not clothing, fuel or 
but himself. 
. lady who is very poor. She has no money 
to the poor at Christmas. But she goes around 
before Christmas, visiting every person she 
being sick or crippled or unfortunate, everyone 
any trouble, whether she knows him or not. 
gives out such a wealth of love, of sympathy, 
ragement, good cheer, and sunshine, that these 
I enriched for a whole year. The material 
hey receive are cold and unsympathetic in com- 
with what this poor woman gives them. On 
hand, I know a man, wealthy but selfish, 
mscience begins to trouble him just before 
and he sends out checks, coal, clothing, 
ns to the poor people. Then he feels a sort of 
has eased his conscience, which prodded 
But he rarely, if ever, goes to see these poor 
never gives them anything of himself, his 
zement, or good cheer. 
not the spirit of Christmas. The spirit of 
( is is the Christ spirit, the helpful spirit. It is 
z of what Christ gave. He had no money to 
Ile was the poorest of the poor,—but did ever 
sus have so much to give? Did any million- 
radiate so much power and hope to the dis- 
so much good cheer to the disheartened, or so 
ymfort to the sick and the sorrowing ? 
the spirit of Christmas we must give, and if this 
s not stick to the money you give, if it is not 
heck or the groceries you send, if you do not feel 
yu give, you have given nothing that is real. 


ad 
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Remember Your Wife 


cent divorce case the husband when asked if 
ver made his wife any Christmas or birthday 
, Teplied: 

[ am sorry to say I never did. I gave Mrs. 
wer to draw on my bank account and to 
ything she wanted. I was mistaken. That 
ll I should have done. That didn’t take 
e of my buying things and taking them home 


I Y 


[t is astonishing how little even the majority of 
nds know about the feminine nature. I recently 
a young wife say that she would rather have 








her husband bring her a bunch of violets than give 


her ten times the money they cost. But she said 
she could never make him appreciate the fact that 
money was not all that she needed. 

I know men who never think of taking home a 
bunch of flowers to their wives. They either think 
it is unnecessary extravagance, or that, if their wives 
want flowers, they can get them themselves. They 
do not realize that women prize the little courtesies, 
the little attentions and evidences of thoughtfulness, 
more than money. It is the invitation to the little 
outing or vacation, the little trip to another city, the 
bringing home of tickets to the theater or opera, or 
to the concert or lecture; it is the hundred and one little 
things that make the average woman happy, and not 
merely the fact that her imperative wants are supplied 
in a lump sum. 

Most men overlook the fact that it does not take 
so much, after all, to satisfy the average woman. It is 
largely a question of the right spirit, of doing the things 
which indicate thoughtfulness. Just giving a wife a 
check once in a while, no matter how large it may be, 
or telling her to draw as much as she needs from 
your bank account, will not satisfy a womanly woman. 
It is yourself she wants with the money. 


a a 


Why We Are Such Poor Conversationalists 


[* olden times the art of conversation reached a much 

higher standard than that of to-day. The deteri- 
oration is due to the complete revolution in the con- 
ditions of modern civilization. Formerly people had 
almost no other way of communicating their thoughts 
than by speech. Knowledge of all kinds was dissemi- 
nated almost wholly through the spoken word. There 
were no great daily newspapers, no magazines or 
periodicals of any kind. 

The great discoveries of vast wealth in the precious 
minerals, the new world opened up by inventions and 
discoveries, and the great impetus to ambition have 
changed all this. In this lightning-express age, in 
these strenuous times, when everybody has the mania to 
attain wealth and position, we no longer have time to 
reflect with deliberation, and to develop our powers of 
conversation. In these great newspaper and periodical 
days, when everybody can get for one or a few cents 
the news and information which it has cost thousands 
of dollars to collect, everybody sits behind the morning 
sheet or is buried in a book or magazine. ‘There is no 
longer the same need of communicating thought by 
the spoken word. 

Oratory is becoming a lost art for the same reason. 
Printing has become so cheap that even the poorest 
homes can get more reading for a few dollars than 
kings and nobiemen could afford in the Middle Ages. 

It is a rare thing to find a polished conversationalist 
to-day. So rare is it to hear one speaking exquisite 
English, and using a superb diction, that it is indeed a 
luxury. 

o oa 


We are not only poor conversationalists, but we are 
poor listeners as well. We are too impatient to listen. 
Instead of being attentive and eager to drink in the 
story or the information, we have not enough respect 
for the talker to keep quiet. We look about impatiently, 
perhaps snap our watch, play a tattoo with our fingers 
on a chair or a table, hitch about as if we were bored 
and were anxious to get away, and interrupt the speaker 
before he reaches his conclusion. In fact, we are such 
an impatient people that we have no time for anything 
excepting to push ahead, to elbow our way through 
the crowd to get the position or the money we desire. 
Our life is feverish and unnatural. We have no time 
to develop charm of manner, or elegance of diction. 
‘We are too intense for epigram or repartee. We 
lack time.’’ 

Nervous impatience is a conspicuous characteristic 
of the American people. Everything bores us which 
does not bring us more business, or more money, or 
which does not help us to attain the position for which 
we are striving. Instead of enjoying our friends, we 
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are inclined to. look 
upon them as so many 
rungs in a ladder, and 
to value them in pro- 
portion as they furnish 
readers for our books, 
send us patients or cli- 
ents, or show their abil- 
ity to give us a boost 
for political position. 

Before these days of 
hurry and drive, before 
this age of excitement, 
it was considered one 
of the greatest luxuries 
possible to be a listener 
in a group surrounding 
an intelligent talker. It 
was better than most 
modern lectures, than 
anything one could find 
in a book; for there 
was a touch of person- 
ality,a charm of style, a 
magnetism which held, 
a superb personality 
which fascinated. For the hungry soul, yearning for 
an education, to drink in knowledge from those wise 
lips was to be fed with a royal feast indeed. 

But to-day everything is ‘‘touch and go.” We have 
no time to stop on the street and give a decent saluta- 
tion. It is: ‘‘ How do?” or “ Morning,” accompanied 
by a sharp nod of the head, instead of by a graceful 
bow. We have no time for the graces and the charms. 
Everything must give way to the material. 

a a 


We have no time for the development of a fine man- 
ner ; the charm of the days of chivalry and leisure has 
almost vanished from our civilization. A new type of 
individual has sprung up. We work like Trojans 
during the day, and then rush to a theater or other 
place of amusement in the evening. We have no time 
to make our own amusement or to develop the faculty 
of humor and fun-making as people used todo. We 
pay people for doing that while we sit and laugh. We 
are like some college boys, who depend upon tutors to 
carry them through their examinations—they expect 
to buy their education ready-made. 

Life is becoming so artificial, so forced, so diverse 
from naturalness, we drive our human engines at such 
a fearful speed, that our life is crushed out. Sponta- 
neity and humor, and the possibility of a fine culture 
and a superb charm of personality in us are almost 
impossible and extremely rare. 

One cause for our conversational decline is a lack of 
sympathy. We a. too selfish, too busily engaged in 
our own welfare, and wrapped up in our own little 
world, too intent upon our own self-promotion to be 
interested in otners. No one can make a good conver- 
sationalist whu is not sympathetic. You must be able 
to enter into the other life, to live it with the other 
person, to be a good listener or a good talker. 


It is, indeed, pitable to see men standing around at 
the average re. *mi.on or club gathering, dumb, almost 
helpless, and powerless to enter heartily into the con- 
versation because they are in a subjective mood. They 
are thinking, thinking, thinking business, business, 
business ; thinking how they can get on a little faster 
—get more business, more clients, more patients, 
more readers for their books—or a better house to liv 
in; how they can make more show. They do not 
enter heartily into the lives of others, or abandon th« 
selves to the occasion enough to make good talk 
They are cold and reserved, distant because their mind 
are somewhere else, their affections on themselves and 
their own affairs. There are only two things that in 
terests them: business and their own little world. [i 
you talk about these things, they are interested at 
once ; but they do not care a snap about your affairs, 
how you get on, or what your ambition is, or how they 
can help you. Our conversation will never reach a 
high standard while we live in such a feverish, selfish 
and unsympathetic state. 

To be a good conversationalist you must be sponta- 
neous, buoyant, natural, sympathetic, and must have 
a spirit of good will. You must feel a spirit of help- 
fulness, and must enter heart and soul into things 
which interest others. You must get the attention of 
people and hold it by interesting them, and you can 
only interest them by a warm sympathy—a real, friendly 
sympathy. If youare cold, distant, and unsympathetic 
you can not get their attention. 

To be a good conversationalist you must be broad 
tolerant. A narrow stingy soul never talks well. A 
man who is always violating your sense of taste, 01 
justice, and of fairness, never interests you. You lock 
tight all the approaches to your inner self, every ave 
nue is closed to him, and when they are closed, you" 
magnetism and your helpfulness are cut off, and th 
conversation is perfunctory, mechanical, and withou 
life or feeling. 

You must bring your listeners close to you, mus‘ 
open your heart wide, and exhibit a broad free nature. 
and an open mind. You must be responsive, so that 


a listener will throw wide open every avenue of h’s 
nature and give you free access to his heart of heart. 
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SPINNING YARNS 


He Called Her " Dearest" 


SHortLy after Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s book, 

“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” appeared she went with 
her two little boys to a seaside hotel. The story had 
made a great sensation, and there had ensued a regular 
epidemic of Fauntleroy curls, Fauntleroy suits, and 
Fauntleroy youngsters. In the room next to that occu- 
pied by Mrs. Burnett was a dashing, rather overdressed 
widow, with a red-haired, bullet-headed son, of about 
seven, who was the terror of the hotel. Anticipating 
the arrival of the famous author, his mother had ‘pur- 
chased a complete and elaborate Fauntleroy outfit, with 
which she proceeded to deck out her unappreciative 
and rebellious offspring. 

Not content with this outward seeming, the woman 
desired to complete the caricature by compelling her 
precious child to address her as ‘‘dearest,”’ after the 
manner of the hero of the book, instead of ‘‘mommer,” 
or, more frequently, merely, “say,” as had been his 
previous custom. 

Mrs. Burnett arrived no sooner than she had been 
expected, but apparently before little Johnny had en- 
tirely completed his course of instruction in filial 
courtesy, as was evident by the sounds which penetrated 
the thin lath and plaster partition between the rooms. 
This is what Mrs. Burnett heard 

** Johnny!” 

Silence. 

“Johnny, do you hear m« 

Silence. 

“Call me ‘ Dearest!’”’ 

Silen« Cc. 

“Will you call me ‘Dearest,’ or shall make you?” 

“Yer can’t make m 
‘Yes, Ican. Call me ‘Dearest 


‘ 


“Go ter blazes!” 

“That’s no way to speak to m« 

“Tt’s a good sight better ’n what vou want me ter say.” 

“Tt isn’t. Call me ‘Dearest!’”’ 

Silence. 

“Do you want me to use the trunk strap? Call me 
‘Dearest!’” 

Silence. 

“Call me ‘Dearest!’”’ 

Silence. 

Biff-biff-bitf-bitf! “Call Dearest! 

“T won't!” Bitf! “IT won't!” Biff-biff! ‘Ouch, 


vou hurt!” 

“Then call me ‘ Dearest!’”’ 

“Oh, all right, then, Dearest.” 

“Now, see here. If you don't remember to call me 
‘Dearest’ at dinner to-night, I’ll wallop you within 
an inch of your life, you ungrateful thing!” 


a a 
Maybe She Was 
A" Laurel, Maryland, one very hot day, there boarded 
~~ atrain bound for Washington a couple whose attire 
ind manner clearly evidenced their recent entrance into 
the matrimonial state. 

He was bashful, but loving; she was timid and not 
quite settled in her mind whether to be happy or not. 

Their troubles in life began because, unfortunately, 
they could not sit together in the day coach. An entire 
aisle spread itself between them. She was alone and 
unprotected at the start. 

Shortly, some hint of her dismay and distress com- 
municated itself to her husband. He leaned forward and 
smiled at her reassuringly, but to no avail—she kept her 
eyes down. Then her face flushed; her lip quivered; 
and two large tears stole forth upon her cheeks. 

At this point the youthful bridegroom's mental dis- 
turbance culminated in downright agony. Bending for- 
ward at a perilous angle, he peered intently into her eyes. 

“Sarah,” he said, piteously, “Sarah. Ain’t you where 
you’d ruther be?” 


He Was Cured 


A CERTAIN clergyman in Richmond has had in his 

employ for so long a time a negro named Julian 
that the latter has come to regard himself as something 
of a confidential adviser to the divine. 

Early one Sunday morning the pastor awoke feeling 
decidedly ill. After a futile attempt at breakfast, he 
summoned his old and faithful servitor, saying: 

“ Julian, I want you to go to my assistant, Mr. Blank, 
and tell him that, as I am unwell, he will officiate for me 
in this morning’s service.” 

At this Julian demurred, and, after some argument, 
persuaded his master that he would feel better if he 
officiated as usual. This the latter did, and, as predicted 
by the darky, he did return home feeling much better. 

““Youse better, sah?” asked the servant, meeting his 
master at the door. 

“Very much better, thank you, Julian.” 

The darky grinned. “What did I tell you, sah? 
I knowed you ’d be all right jest as soon as you got that 
sermon outer your system.” 
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Piano Player Mechanism with METAL PNEUMATICS 









THE VITAL PART of the 
Mechanivm, Primary and 
Secondary Valver and 
Pneumatics and the Wind 
Chest -Made of Braw, 
Steel and Phosphor Bronze 





CECILIAN (CABINET) PIANO PLAYER 


CAN BE ATTACHED TO ANY PIANO. 





In all piano players, the “ pneumatics” are the vital part of the entire mechanism. 

In all piano players except the Cecilian, these “pneumatics” are made of 
wood and leather—and that’s where the trouble comes in. 

Ever get your shoes wet and have them dry hard and stiff? Leather 
will do that in damp weather, for it absorbs the moisture. 

Ever had a door or a window stick in your house? Its because the 
wood swells during damp weather. 

That's the trouble with the wood and leather “ pneumatics.” 

They are. affected by the constant changes in the weather and can't do 
their work properly. 





In the Cecilian Piano Player mechanism, the “ pneumatics” and the wind chest are made of 
metal,—brass, steel and phosphor bronze,—weather doesn’t affect them in any way. They don’t 
swell, neither do they shrink, an@ that’s why they are always in perfect working order. 


The Cecilian piano player mechanism is built into the Sohmer-Cecilian Piano, 
the Farrand-Cecilian Piano, and also in cabinet form ready to be attached to any piano. 


Catalogue fully describing all of these instruments, sent free on request. 


THE FARRAND COMPANY, - - - DETROIT, MICH. 
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INSICE S isin 
that Entertains” 
Following its invariable custom, Ainslee’s December number will 


be characteristic of the holiday season. Its fiction will be of the 
highest quality and all of it will be vitalized by the Christmas spirit. 


Miriam Michelson Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 


has contributed the novelette, ‘The Dar- who has won recognition for her literary 
ling of a Dowager.” It isa story which art, as well as for her originality of theme, 
does credit to the author of “In the plot, and style, will have an absorbing 
Bishop's Carriage.” story in ‘‘ The Step on the Stair.” 


Emerson Hough Roy Norton 


is a born and trained story teller as all is an author who has arrived. He has 
readers of ‘Heart's Desire’ know. He struck and maintained a newnote in Ameri- 
will have an absorbing tale in «The an fiction. His story, “The Buckskin 
Smuggled Ring.” Shirt,” is a combination of pathos, humor, 

and child interest in a Christmas setting. 


O. Henry 


is known to everybody. His is also a 
Christmas story, ‘‘ The Compliments of 


Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


will continue her delightful essays on 
«Visions of an Optimist.” 
the Season.” 


W. J. Henderson Other stories will be by Joseph C, Lin- 


will have an article on “ The New Musi- coln, Mary Imlay Taylor, E. Temple 
cal Season."’ Thurston and Mary B. Mullett. 


Ainslee’s Magazine, 79 7th Avenue, New York City 


















2 PASSENGER 
RUNABOUT 


The car of smallest cost and greatest accom- 
plishment. Holds worlds record for efficiency, 
economy and endurance. Smart to look at. 
Simple to operate. Economical to maintain. 
4 H. P. air-cooled. Reliable under all con- 
ditions, all roads. Speed 80 miles an hour. 
Forward and reverse. Catalog free. 


ORIENT 


FRICTION DRIVE 


BUCKBOARDS 


DELIVERY CAR 


It does the work of three teams. 
r car of proven efficiency for Parcel and Express Delivery. 
An ideai car for every kind of business and every form of mer- 
andise, in cities, towns and villages. Makes money by saving 
—prompt delivery makes satisfied customers. Few pa: 
ery part strong. 4 H. P. Air-cooled. Weight 670 Ibs. 
) Ibs. including passengers. Speed 4 to 18 miles an 
n ordinary roads. Active agents desired in unassigned 
cy territory. Write for discounts and 
fs agency terms. 
Waltham Manufaeturing Co. 
Waltham, Mass., U.S.A. 







































Business and Shorthand 


A course through the Wood’s School 
of Business and Shorthand ts a short cut 
éo success. ‘The largest business school in 
America, occupying four large buildings. 
Twenty-six years of unqualified success. 
50,000 satisfied students in paying posi- 
tions—situations for all graduates. The 
Wood’s School had 7291 calls last year 
for clerical help. School open the year 
round—begin when you like. Six months 
in New York is an education in itself. 

Send for catalogue. 


WoOOoD’Ss SCHOOL, 


Sth Ave: on 125th St, New York City 

















BOYS! 


Do You Want to Make 
Money? 


Yes! Of course you do. Then let us 
tell you how. Sell SuccEss MAGAZINE at 
ten cents a copy each month and get 
the biggest commissions, win the most 
liberal cash prizes, and earn besides 
the most attractive premiums offered by 
any magazine in America. We are wil- 
ling to start you outright away if you will 


Send for Ten FREE Copies of Success 
Magazine 
which will be forwarded to you, all 
charges prepaid, promptly upon request. 
A postal card will do. Don’t wait until 
some other boy begins, but sit down 
and write to-day. Our ‘‘dandy’’ new 
Reward Book is also free for the asking. 


Address 
Boys’ Department, SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


No. 8, University Building, New York, N.Y. 
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The Pulse of the World 


N ORTHODOX JEW has been summoned to the 
council table of the President of the United States 

The appointment of Oscar Solomon Straus, of New 
York, to be Secretary of Commerce and Labor, is by 
far the most important incident in the making of the 
new Roosevelt Cabinet. This merchant, lawyer and 
author has won an enviable place among the world’s 
diplomats. As Minister to Turkey, he accomplished 
a great deal to bring about better relations with the 
Porte. Although an orthodox Jew, he was able to 
sympathize with the troubles which the Christian 
missionaries had with the Turkish government and 
he succeeded in settling many of these problems to the 
satisfaction of missionary organizations. In appoint- 
ing him, the President sought to give the Jewish im- 
migrants a high type of man of their own race whose 
example they should seek to emulate. Instead of an 
“Abe” Hummel, Roosevelt would give the Jew Mr. 
Straus, asa leader. For similar reasons, the President 
invited Charles Joseph Bonaparte to a seat in his 
Cabinet, that the Catholic voters might look to a states- 
man of his character and achievements for inspiration 
rather than to a Croker ora Murphy. It is interesting 
to note, furthermore, that Mr. Straus was a “‘Cleveland 
Democrat” until he became a “Roosevelt Democrat.” 
Few would call him a Republican now. He voted for 
Palmer and Buckner in 1896, and for the Democratic 
candidate for Governor in 1898. Since that time Mr. 
Straus has supported the Republican ticket. Not so 
happy is the appointment of George von Longerke 
Meyer, of Massachusetts, to be Postmaster-General. 
Mr. Meyer, although ex-Speaker of the lower house of 
the legislature of his state, has been chiefly known for 
his wealth. He was originally appointed Ambassador 
to Italy, but was transferred to St. Petersburg. In the 
Russian capital he rendered important services in the 
critical period when the President was striving to 
bring Japan and Russia to an agreement, and these 
valuable services gained for him a Cabinet position. 
Secretary Bonaparte, a born lawyer, who is in love with 
his profession, will acceptably fill the place to be vacated 
by Attorney-General Moody. Secretary Metcalf, 
despite his service on the Naval Committee of the 
House of Representatives, has yet to prove that the 
Navy Department is not to be the loser by Mr. Bona- 
parte’s transfer to the Department of Justice. 
tary Cortelyou will certainly bring the work of the 
Treasury Department to a much higher state of efficiency 
than has been the rule under Secretary Shaw. So far, 


Secre- 


however, Mr. Cortelyou has failed to show initiative, 
and it remains to be seen whether or not he can cope 
intelligently with the currency problems which must 
inevitably command his attention. 





(CALIFORNIA is bringing the United States to the 

verge of international difficulties with Japan. The 
exclusion of Japanese children from the public schools 
of San Francisco promptly sent the Japanese Ambas- 
sador to the Secretary of State. It seems but yesterday 
that America, by virtue of President Roosevelt’s 
success as a peacemaker, was regarded as Japan’s 
closest international friend, save, perhaps, Great 
Britain. The markedly cordial reception to the Taft 
party was a more recent happening. Nevertheless, 
we have been brought face to face with a serious situa- 
tion, in the light of which an international friendship 
may well be analyzed. There is precious little senti- 
ment in a friendship to which Japan is a party. It 
was Japan who went to war with Russia to save Man- 
churia for China. It is Japan who is now exploiting 


Manchuria for her own commercial advantage. Meat 
time, the Tokio government is preparing for anoth 
war. With what nation is it likely to be? Havir 
repelled the “white peril’ in the Far East, her ne 
concern is to colonize the overflow of her crowd 
millions. Already the cry is heard, “Asia for t! 
Asiatics.”” And the Japanese are the Asiatics. TT] 
Philippines and India would resound with such 

battle cry. In all probability, Japan’s next confli 
will be with that country which treats Japanese i: 
migrants with contempt. If labor agitators are 

cause our Government to disregard internation 
comity, it is wise to pay heed to the possibility of 
between the United States and Japan. America « 

safeguard herself against such a conflict, first, by tre: 
ing the Japanese with studied and unbroken court: 

which will render them loath to disrupt friendly r 

tions, and, secondly, by preparations for war whi 
will make the Orientals afraid to fight. At the pres: 
time, Japan is building two battleships which are t] 
equal of any three ships in our navy. Notwithstandi: 
this fact, Congress, in its far-seeing wisdom, insist: 
that plans must be submitted and indorsed before t! 
construction of a single battleship could be begu: 


In time of peace, prepare for war with Japan. Bu 


be mighty courteous, all the same, while the prepar 
tions are in progress. 
a a 


[? is a pity that the bugaboo of “Executive interference” 
must restrain President Roosevelt from addressing 


an open letter to the people of the United States, a 
vising them as to what they should know about pri 
pective legislation in Congress. This is a functi 
which the People’s Lobby, no doubt will strive to fulfi 
For the present, those interested in government “tf 
the people” should read carefully the recommend 
tions of the President’s forthcoming message. Th 


should also recall Mr. Roosevelt’s letter to Represen- 
tative Watson, the Republican “whip,” which was usc! 
in the Congressional campaign and was informally 


adopted by the leaders as the party platform. 1 


constantly reverting to this letter, the people of the coun- 


try can force their representatives in Congress to li 
up to these pre-election pledges. At the coming sh« 


session of Congress, it is reasonable to ask that the 
following measures should be enacted into law: the 


immigration bill, which is now hung up in conferen 
the Philippine tariff measure, which will redeem o 
moral obligation to the Filipinos, even though it cd 
not work the full measure of relief expected of it; 1 
bill forbidding corporations from making campai 
contributions, which, in view of the insurance < 
closures, ought to have been passed by the Hous« 
Representatives at the last session; the litthe measu 
—but very important in view of Judge Humphr 
decision in the Beef Trust case and of Judge Ho 
in the Sugar Trust rebate suits,—which gives 1 
Government the right of appeal in criminal cases, (t’ 
measure is being held up in the Senate,) and, fina 
the bill to “promote the safety of employees and tr 
elers upon railroads.” The people of the coun 
should also demand that adequate appropriations 
made to enable the Department of Agriculture to 
force the pure food law. Not a ceni has been ap 
priated so far. 
a 7 

\ JuEN a woman, eighty-six years old, is able 

grant an interview to several newspaper rej 
sentatives, and then walk to her carriage, in the pour 
rain, and drive about her native town—surely she i 
remarkably well-preserved person. The New Y: 
“World,” in pursuit of a sensation to boom its circu 
tion, fastened on Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy as the vict 
of a scandalous article. Rumors had been current 
some time that the founder of Christian Science \ 
dead. Through threats directed at servants and « 
ployees of her household, an interview with Mrs. Ec 
was obtained by two “investigators,”’—note the wo 
mere reporters would not do, they being unreliable 
untrustworthy. These “investigators” took along 
enemy of the woman’s, who identified her, thus « 


na 


4 


re | ~ 
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proving the theory of her being dead. But the “in- 
vestigators” found her senile and, from a superficial 
observation, dying of an incurable disease; wherefore 
the charge was made that she had been prepared for 
the interview by the use of powerful stimulants. Three 
days later, however, Mrs. Eddy gave an interview to 
a group of fairer-minded newspaper correspondents 
and reporters. She answered their questions and then 
proceeded to her carriage, thereby disproving another 
false charge—that some one impersonated her in her 
daily drives. The facts speak for themselves. Respect 
for old age is, of course, something not to be expected 
of a “yellow journal.’ 
















If you want comfort, you 
must buy a Franklin. 


You can’t get comfort in a car with 
half-elliptic springs or metal frame. {t 
magnifies inequalities into bumps; turns 
car-tracks into jolts; and makes the aver- 
age road a continuous strain. 

Franklin wood-sills with Franklin full- 
elliptic spring-suspension neutralize these 
inevitable shocks, and give a comfort that 
makes motoring the complete pleasure that 
it ought to be. 

Part of Franklin comfort is absence of 
trouble. Light weight—avoids tire-trouble. 
Air-cooled —no freezing troubles. 












HE Interstate Commerce Commission has troubles 
enough of its own, in administering the new 
railroad rate law, without shouldering the burden of 
other branches of the Government. Not long ago 
the telephone bell in the Chief Clerk’s office rang, and 
a Virginia farmer proffered a complaint. Four per- 
fectly good Virginia hams had been offered to a rail- 
road company for shipment into the District of Colum- 
bia, and the freight agent had refused the consignment. 
It developed, however, to the complainant’s evident 
relief, that he was not being hounded by the Beef Trust, 
hut that he was unwittingly seeking to violate the meat 
inspection law. ‘The irritated farmer was politely re- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture, where he 
learned that hams could not be transported from 
Virginia to the District of Columbia unless they bore 
t Federal tag. The railroads will not receive meat 
products, for interstate shipment, which do not have 
the stamp of Government inspection. Thus, the 
transportation companies are aiding the Government 
in enforcing the meat inspection statute. Forobviously 
practical reasons, the railroads can not be of assistance 
in the enforcement of the pure food law, which goes 
into effect January 1st. Before that time consumers— 
ertainly housekeepers—should inform themselves 
f the provisions of the act, which is aimed at poisonous 
ind deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors. 
Chen, let them insist that they get from the grocer goods | 
of the kind and quality for which they pay, and from 
the druggist, packages correctly ibelled. With the 
housekeeper rests the enforcement of a most valuable law. 












Why don’t you send for Whitman’s story ‘*‘ Across America 
in a Franklin’’? We want you to have it; also catalogue. 













Shaft-drive Runabout $1800 4-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
4-cylinder Light Touring-car $1850 6-cylinder Touring-car $4000 





Prices in standard colors and equipment, f. o. b. Syracuse. 







Special upholstery, equipment and colors, extra. 





H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
~M. A. L. A. M. 
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[E-BRUTALIZED FOOTBALL was placed on exhibition 
in New York City late in October. With the 
wholesome principle, ‘ ‘college games in college grounds,” 
cepted by practically the whole college world, we 
fail to see why, in disregard of this rule, Princeton and 


Cornell should have met at the Polo Grounds. Prob- DO Y OT J WAN y A BEAI y' I TFT IL HOME? 
bly, the athletic associations ‘‘needed the money,” e 


nd Presidents Wilson and Schurman were willing YOU CAN HAVE IT BY USING THE PICTURES FROM 


iat this comme *rcial spirit should be dominant. But The Burr Mc Intosh Monthly 


s perhaps ungrac ious of editors who could not travel 
? rinceton or to Ithaca to bear down too hard on this It is the most beautiful, artistic, and sumptuous periodical ever pro- 
point. Frankly, the critical editors were particularly duced. Its illustrations, both in half-tone and colors, are selected 
lad of a chance to see the new football. Some of them, from among thousands of subjects and are exquisitely printed with 
art tone inks on fine enamel paper producing almost perfect results. 


t least, were disappointed. ‘The game was slow, and : 
. ° ° Py Ss 
itement was lacking, save on the few occasions 50 or More Superb Pictures Monthly Cena, Bos pony a —— 
hen the forward pass was negotiated and the quarter- colors and the magazine is BOUND WITH SILK CORD of a color harmon- 
ick kick successfully tried. That the game is less izing with the cover color scheme. 


F at injuries are less likely to occur, we seriously Every Picture Worthy a Frame Thousands of fine American homes are adorned 
ml - ,~ Neer the ; “se " “rt ; ' th -g ‘ater vig- z with pages from the Burr Mclatosh Monthly, the 
ubt. And under the present rules the greate § pages being so arranged that they are easily taken apart for framing. We have 
ince of officials can not avail to make the game clean, prepared beautiful frames of Japanese Wood Veneer expressly for these pictures, 
long as “dirty” players participate. For example: 


J , OUR SPECIAL and REMARKABLE OFFER to Success Readers. 
r. Dillon, who plays quarterback for Princeton, delib- 


: THE BurR McINTOosH MONTHLY, is 25 cents a number, except the double 

itely struck a Cornell player, who was just getting Christmas numbers which are always 50 cents, and these Christmas numbers are 
his feet after making a beautiful tackle. The spectators conceded to be the most superb works of pictorial art ever issued in magazine form. 

i é 6a be: We want Success readers to know THE BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY and for 

sed, and, as the umpire fortunately saw the cowardly $1.00, sent to ~~, address below, we will send by mail, prepaid, the Christmas num- 

, Mr. Dillon was sent to the side-lines. But he was bers 1904, 1905, and 1906, giving the receiver nearly 300 superb pictures. We would 






































liberty to play in the very next game which Princeton Specimen Cover much hai then Send us your dealer's name and so Trae Chlneaten Christmas 
1 scheduled. Now, when a professional baseball reduced in size 1905 numbers B Pub New York 

laver uses bad language at an umpire—does not strike urr Publishing Company, Y-4 West 22d St., New Yor 
n, but merely addresses him in profane or foul 





- WANTED FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN for all Ratironds. Experience 
iguage—by order of the president of the league he uanoceanary.. Firemen $100, become Engineers and earn $200 monthly. —— 
not allowed to play for a number of games. Why come Conductorsand earn $250. Positions awaiting competent men. 


» ps i State age, nee and weight (important). Name position preferred. 
t keep the pugilistic collegian out of the game for the AILWAY ASSOCTATION, Room 8, 227 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N 


lance of the season? If this were the rule, coaches MAKE MONEY ———> BLACKHEAD REMOVER 


uld school their men, not to “slug,” but to confine 
diving Moving Picture Shows. 


their e ae ‘ Perhanc & 

vd efforts to hard, clean football. Perhaps, how This little device is a bry wonderful i... for taking them out 
ver, it is too much to ask that a standard of sports- Free Catalog. quickly around nose and all parts of fac never fails, —— o- 
anship which prevails on the professional baseball field *) EUGENE CLINE, fal articles Cotton ned hie cure, Sent postpaid f vr gents wanted. 
1ould be enforced on the college gridiron. Dearborn and Randolph Sts., CHICAGO | &. s. RURGIE & CO., Central Bank Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 























Street Railway 


Bonds 


RE rapidly increasing in favor with 
thoughtful fhvestors, as they combine 
the advantages of Steam Railroad 

Bonds with Public Utility Bonds. 


First-class street railways are to-day oper- 
ated as scientifically as steam roads. Eam- 
ings increase rapidly with growth of popula- 
tion and are well maintained in times of bus- 
iness depression. ‘ 








The Bonds are a mortgage lien on valu- 
able property and there is a constantly 
broadening market for such issues, many be- 
ing listed on the New York and other 
Stock Exchanges. 


There are, of course, important questions 
of population and industrial activity of com- 
munities served ; of organization, equipment, 
policy and management; which require the 
attention of experts. 


: We own, offer and recommend seasoned 
Street Railway Bonds yielding about 


oO 
=e a 
White for Bond circular “ Y.” 
Our statistical department is prepared to 


furnish—gratis—full detailed information re- 
garding all first-class Street Railway Systems. 


| Government, Municipal, Railroad 
and Public Utility Bonds, bought, 
sold and appraised. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street Real Estate Trust Building 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


152 Monroe Street 413 Montgomery Street 





























P 
LONG TERM AND SHORT 
TERM INVESTMENTS 


YIELDING 4% to 544% 


There are many long and short term bonds of 
Railroad, Street Railway, Lighting and Indus- 
trial Corporations nowselling at relativelylow 
prices, with the properties upon which they 
are a mortgage in better condition and hav- 
ing greater earning power than ever before. 


It is essential, however, in order to make 
wise selections, that investors seek the aid of 

perienced Investment Bankers. Combin- 
ng, as we do, long experience with the best 
of facilities, investors will find it to their 
advantage to consult us when in the market 
for safe investments that have promise 
of appreciation in value. 


vite for a free copy of our 1906 Edition 
f Statistical Tables, (pocket size). 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


William and Pine Sts., New York 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 
4 Members New York Stock Exchange. 
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ints to Investors 


By EDWARD SHERWOOD MEADE 


We especia!!ly invite correspondence in connection with this 
department from investors who are in doubt as to the advisa- 
bility of investments they are contemplating or as to the value of 
their present holdings. We undertake to make an expert inves- 
tigation of the value of any and all securities inquired about 
without charge to our readers. Inquirers should state the name 
and business address of firms offering securities for sale, name 
and location of property and—when possible—the state in which 
the property is incorporated, with all other available particulars. 
Letterheads or circulars of the concern in question should be in- 
closed when possible,’and will be returned, on request, if accom- 
panied by return postage. Delay in answering inquiries will 
occur when securities inquiried about are not well known in 
local financial circles. We will in such cases make investigation 


OF all the securities which are offered to the careful 

investor, the bonds of street railway companies 
operating in large cities are among the most attractive. 
Transportation in cities of the first class is a necessity, 
and, as the city grows in size, this ne- 
cessity increases. A recent dnvesti- 
gation by the United States census 
showed that, in cities of 25,000 or 
under, the average number of street 
railway rides per inhabitant was 
68, while in cities of 500,000 or over, it was 239. 
It was also shown by the same investigation that 
no matter how severe might be the depression of 
industry and the stagnation of trade, the street railway 
traffic of large cities steadily increased. Hard times 
have seemingly no effect upon its volume. 

In such cities as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and Boston, the rapid growth of land values 
in the business district forces population into the suburbs. 
The population of Manhattan Island, for example, 
from 1890 to 1900, increased 408,577. Of this increase 
over one-half, 231,556, took place north of Fighty-sixth 
Street, which is seven miles from the business section. 
The population of the Bronx, the section lying northeast 
of the Harlem River, increased during the same period 
119,599. Nearly the entire increase in the population 
of Manhattan is shown in these two sections. It is 
estimated that the population of Manhattan Island 
below Canal Street is more than 500,000 greater during 
the day than at night. 

In Brooklyn, during the same period, the increase in 
the population of the outlying wards represented over 
two-fifths of the total increase in the population of the 
city. In Philadelphia, not only have the western and 
northern wards absorbed the entire increase in the 
population of the city during the last census decade, 
but these wards also drew largely upon the population 
of some of the down-town wards. Every large city 
shows in a greater or less degree the same development, 
a tremendous and constantly accelerating growth of 
population, and the location of this increase of popula- 
tion in the suburbs. In other words, every large city 
presents conditions which make it certain that the 
demand for street railway transportation will continue 
to increase, and that the revenues of the street railway 
companies, already enormous, will continue to expand. 


- a 


Street Railway 
Bonds as an 


Investment 


T is a peculiarity of all transportation business, and 
indeed of all business, that expenses do not increase 
proportionately with traffic or sales. The increasing 
street railway traffic is handled at a decreasing ratio of 
expense. Up to the capacity of the 
, track, the power houses and the 
Increasing Traffic cars, the traffic and earnings of a 
street railway company can be in- 
creased with but relatively slight 
increase in expenditure. The cars are more crowded, 
they follow each other more closely, and the amount 
of coal burned is increased, the wages account is 
larger, but the fixed charges on an enormous value 
of plant, running from $60,000 to $125,000 per mile, 
the interest and the cost of repairs and maintenance, 
are but slightly increased, so that the margin of surplus 
earnings over operating expenses, the amount available 
for interest and dividends, is rapidly augmented. 
The investor in street railway securities must, of 
course, exercise proper caution. He should confine his 
purchases to the securities of companies located in 
large cities. Street railways operating in small cities 
and towns of less than 5,000 are generally unprosperous 
as compared with those located in larger cities. 
Car riding is not a luxury. Itisa necessity, to be dis- 
pensed with when distance allows. The investor should 
also be wary of pur- 


Decreasing Cost 


through the mails and report to the inquirer as soon as possible 
Readers asking our advice regarding contemplated investment 
will enable us to give much more helpful suggestions if they wil! 
state approximately the amount of money they have availabl« 
for investing. All letters will be regarded as absolutely confi- 
dential, answers will be sent by mail, and in no case will th: 
name of any correspondents or information obtained through th: 
letters of any correspondents be published or used to his or he: 
detriment. Kindly remember that hundreds of others are taking 
advantage of this offer. We ask your indulgence in the event o 
any delay. We assure you that your inquiry will not be over 
looked, but will be answered in due course. Inclosea stamped en 
velope forreply. Address all communications: Investors’ Depart 
ment, Success MaGazing, Washington Square, New York City 


should finally satisfy himself that the legal positio: 
of the company is secure, that its franchises extend 
beyond the life of the bonds, and that the city govern 
ment has no power seriously to curtail its earnings 
The unfortunate situation of the Chicago street railways 
whose franchises have expired, and which are struggling 
with Mayor Dunne over the price at which they wil! 
transfer their properties to the city, emphasizes the 
need of caution in this matter. If these few precautions 
are taken, however, the bonds of street railway com 
panies are quite as safe, and because of their higher yield 
are far more attractive to the investor than the very 
best grade of steam railway bonds. 
a _ 


ur of a number of recent offer’ngs of street railway 
bonds by various private bankers, a few selections 
will show the opportunities for safe and profitable in 
vestment which are to be found in this class of bonds 
The five per cent. bonds of a com 
High Interest with PY controlling the electric lighting 
., «and transportation service of a larg: 
Excellent Security western ¢ ity are offered at par. These 
bonds are secured by a first lien on 
all the property of the company, and the net earn 
ings, which have steadily increased for a numbe1 
of years, show a margin of $540,853 over the 
$952,487 of interest charges. ‘The legal position of the 
company is entirely sound, and its future is secure 
The bonds of this company are evidently a safe invest 
ment and they yield five per cent. Another bond issue 
of a street railway company operating in a city of over 
500,000 population is offered at a price which yields fou: 
and seven-eighths per cent. In 1902 this compan 
earned $598,000 over its interest charges, and in 190s 
this margin of security for the bond-holder had bee: 
increased to $1,700,000. Similar illustrations of th: 
great safety and the high return offered by street railway 
bonds could be multiplied. In this field it is possible 
for the investor to get five per cent. for his money com 
bined with a security which is as nearly perfect as secu 
rity can be made. 

In the field of interurban electric railroads the invest 
or can do even better. Those enterprises stand, how 
ever, in a class by themselves. They have little in 
common with urban railways. We shall have something 
to say about them in our January issue. 


- 


Many INQuirers.—Can you recommend an inves 
ment in stock of the X. Y. Z. Mining Company? 

There are three rules to follow in deciding upo 
mining investments: 

1. Never buy any mining stock whose dividends 
do not yield at least ten per cent. on the purchase pri 

2. Do not invest in the stock of any mine who 
“blocked out,”’ that is to say, discovered and prov: 
ore reserves, is not equal in value to sixty per cent 
the present market value of the stock. 

3. Make sure that the lowest levels and the m 
recent developments of the mine show an increasing 
sustained richness of ore. 

These are the rules which are followed by successf 
investors in mining stock on the London Stock Exchang 
and if they are followed mining investments may ! 
made with reasonable safety. It is, of course, absolute 
necessary to have a report made upon the mine by son 
reliable and disinterested expert, and, before investin 
to have full reports concerning the financial and physi: 
condition and the earnings of the property. It is ui 
reasonable to expect any large return from the purchas 
of mining stocks which are freely advertised in th 
newspaper and periodical press. In all successfu 
mining camps there are one or more rich mines whi: 

are vielding a secu! 





chasing street rail- 
way stocks where the 
amount can be in- 
creased at the will of 
the directors. He 








return. These a! 
used as a basis fi 
a multitude of ne 
promotions. Th: 
promoters use th 
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“reflected glory’ of success to sell the stock of their 
own venture. Attractively written circulars telling of 
the large fortunes which are being made by the owners gees 
of the next clas are ‘distiibuted., What. theae-spe- ie NEW YORK COMMERCIAL 
moters, who are usually honest men, want is to have the TiTH YEAR NO. 00 “SEW TORK MONDAY IORIING. GOROMEN a5 tur TOs PAGIN 

public pay the cost of exploring their claims. They WG FANIBE OF PAG IROH | ew rust POR mow wewocK "HANKARS SATS SUGAR NEN | "© EAPORCE SePAnATON 6. "REDOCED CROP OF COFFEE | 22 Pexon w mommcane 











PRICE THREE CENTS 








a i eg oe sae asin tie > ‘PENNA. TRAIN 
save for themselves the lion’s share of the stock, and cohaene ems = cars "| MUST COME To CaaCeRS ==" MAY CAUSE BiG SHORTAGE "== * <i m ™ JUMPS BRIDGE 
; , a SS et ae ; <r | emamms venno poremaame an oun. | rae ace =| 

if the scheme turns out a success they have made them- —m 4 or : - ==: 3 — 


selves rich, and by handling other people’s money; and 
they have no obligation to pay back in case of failure. 
We would warn our readers against investing in the stock 
of any prospect. Wait until the prospect has been 
developed, until regular dividends have been paid, 
until the richness and extent of the ore reserves have 
been ascertained, and then if you wish a higher return 
than you can get in a good railroad stock, perhaps a 
lower return than you can get in many good industrial 
bonds, invest in the mining stock, providing it conforms 
to the three requirements above mentioned. A mining 
stock which does not pay dividends, whose property 
has not been thoroughly explored, and whose yield for 
a number of years to come can not be actually pre- 
dicted, is not an investment; it is purely a speculation, 
and should be carefully avoided by all persons 
who wish to maintain an intimate relation between 
themselves and their money. 








* a 








M. E. L., SAN FrRANctsco.—-What is the value of 
Mexican plantation stock as an investment ? 


Stocks in companies organized to get out logwood, | 
nohogany, rubber, and kindred products, in Mexico and 
Central America are being freely offered through the col- 








imns of the general magazine The number of these 

tocks is rapiclly increasing, and they are apparently [| Simply because advertising in its columns pays the advertiser. | 
neeting with some support These stocks should be / 7 

purchased only after the most careful personal investi- 


gation. Asa general rule they should not be purchased = 

it all. Out of seventy-five enterprises of this character 

vhich have been investigated by one financial journal, | The CW or om mercia 
in the last few years, over sixty were shown to be abso- : 
utely worthless, and but few of the remainder turned | 

yut to have any value. Even when the management is | 
ionest, and the money contributed by the stockholders | 
s expended wisely, success in Mexican or Central } 


anspor plantation schemes is extremely doubt. | i FENCING Office, 8 Spruce Street, New York City. 


is THe REPRESENTATIVE Business NEWSPAPER OF AMERICA. 


insurmountable, 
nless the property is situated near the coast, and even 
such a case, a largs amount of light railway construc- | 








ion is usually necessary Che native labor is lazy and 

‘tremely inefficient. Con ditions of life are so easy in E 

hese localities that wages, which are sufficient to secure The AR of A S _ ] 
xcellent labor in the United Stat are altogether 

nadequate in Yucatan or Mexico. Special difficulty is By JOHN MOODY 

ncountered in securing white superintendents. The 


limate of the coast region is both debilitating and dan- 
rous to white men, and, joined with the utter absence 


This is a practical handbook for investors, treating the subject 


t hc atmmuionia a Git cme Wal, eben of Wall Street Investing in a sensible and original manner. It is 
lifficult to secure, and usually impossible to retain, the the first modern attempt to cover the subject in such a way as to 
rvices of competent superint ndent When to these . o- . . . sd P 
Mnedicnnasiieanaae sided tis ‘ids aca of ease te be of interest to the individual investor. 

ind and the ordinary market risks incident to any 

nterprise, the prospects of succe in a plantation 


te Sem ate wee? | THE PITFALLS OF SPECULATION 
o make money in this field. The success of the United 
l'ruit Company has proven that, but the average plan- By THOMAS CIBSON 
ition investment should be avoided. , 
P a This book deals exclusively with marginal speculati on and 
AN. R., Cuicaco.—What protection has the small analyzes in a clear and simple manner the causes of failures with a 
westor in buying industrial stocks ? suggestion as to the remedies. While 80 per cent. of the public 
_Of primary apy woe > “tage in the re speculators fail in their ventures the writer contends that the errors 
any enterprise is a knowledge of the character of the 
aan” a peumnaters of how conceiia, pes may be corrected and the pitfalls avoided by careful study and a 
mining or industrial companies, which offer their clear understanding of the machinery of the exchanges. 


tock for public subscription, usually arrange matters 
»that the control of the business remains in their hands. 


; , ; : Both volumes are handsomely printed and durably bound. They are uniform in size. 
Chey allow the public to furnish the money, and then, Pri £ ia ie a $ ik 1 $ 

f success is secured, they are in a position to gather ws ‘ ee i Cor? sais : a ates 

1 lion’s share of the profits. If the management of The two volumes will be furnisht together in a box, by mail, for $2.00 net. 


uch a concern is disposed to deal unfairly withthe | " 

linority stockholder, his position is exceedingly un- Th M d C , 
rtunate. No matter how large may be the profits, € oo 7 orporation, 35 Nassau Street, New York. City 
ese may be diverted from their rightful channels 
ither in expensive administration or in an endless 
eries of betterments and extensions. | 
While in theory the minority stockholder can insist 
n a division of profits, in practice the courts usually 
fuse, in the absence of conclusive proof of fraudulent 
ntent on the part of the directors, to inquire into the 
‘pediency of the policy which they pursue in the 
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nancial management of the company. In one famous The Nw VY 4 ») k E V £ Pp t 
nstance, a com pany averaged more than ten per cent. e r enin OS 

mn its stock for ten years, and yet paid nothing to its Covers Every Point of the 


inority stockholders, who vainly appealed to the 
reason that we earnestly advise our readers against F INANCIAL WORLD 
nvesting in the stock of industrial enterprises located 











urts to force a distribution of profits. It is for this 





ta distance from their hone and with whose manage- 

ent they are not personally acquainted. No matter Do You Read It? Most Bankers Do. 
low great may be the success of the compa ny into which Saturdays, $1.50 an¢ Daily $9.00 per Year. 
they put their money, and here the chances are strongly , 








igainst then, it will be very difficult for them to share 
in the success unless the controlling interest of the com- 
any recognizes their responsibility to the minority 
tockholder. Unfortunately for the minority stock- 
iolder, this recognition is by no means general. 
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The jaunty grace of the "CAMPUS® accentu- 
ates that appearance of ease so much sought now- 
a-days in business and lounge dress. 

The proof of collar wear is in the tub. Linen 
emerges snowy and frayless. Cotton peels, ravels, splits. 

"H &I" Collars are Linen and fit the gentleman's 
fancy. A galaxy of styles in quarter sizes to fit any 
style or size of neck. 

Wear only Linen Collars, and to make sure they're 
Linen, always buy "H&I." 

2 for 25c. Quarter sizes 
BOOKLET “LINEN FACTS’”’ FREE for a post-card. 
HENRY HOLMES & SON 
701 River Street, hee ms a 

EW YORK, 18 East Seventeenth S 
CHICAGO, 207- mn rin Boulevard 


The MUNSING 


“SATISFACTION 
IN EVERY 
THREAD 





UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN 
WOMEN 
CHILDREN 


GET THE mt oanniocnnnntol STYLE a 


Send ten cents in stamps for Si dien Underwear oe book, } 
swatches of al unsing Underwear fabrics, and two doll’s 
vests, one pink and one blue. Address the 

NORTHWESTERN KNITTING CO., 
241 Lyndale Avenue, North, - - - Minneapolis, Minn. 








Then you know what it means to have the 
bristles coming out of your shaving brush, 
sticking in the lather and getting on your 
face. Our new Everlasting Aluminum Shaving 
Brush is made so the hairs can never come 
out; by a new method they are cemented 
and setinanaluminum ferrule. Here is our 
guarantee:—Usethis brush one year, then if 
youcan pull outasingle bristle we will give 
you anew brush free. Brush is made of very 
best French bristle, handle of black ebony. 


Tointroduce gees —! 
Special: @ razors, strops. 

specialties for home shaving we 5 will aan tis 
brush under a positive guarantee for a 25 , 

This high grade brush retails at from 50 to 
If you want a very elegant brush get our Badger Hair Brush, 
first « quality genuine badger hair, aluminum ferrule. Regular 
3.00 brush for only 81.50. Write today for either of these brushes 
and get our handsome catalog free. Money back if not satisfactory. 
HOME BARBER SUPPLY CO., 287 E. Madison Street, Chieago, Illinois 


Laced, also Moceasin Slippers, made of Genuine Moosehide, | 
Indian tanned and elaborately embroidered with Indian 
tribal designs, make sensible Christmas Pp 
Beautifally made and very comfortable. Men’s\ sizes, 
6 to 11, $2.75 ; Ladies’ Sizes,2 to 5, $2.25; Children’s sizes, 

















of price, and your money refunded if they are’ 
entirely satisfactory. Send for free catalog 

METZ & SCHLOERB, 
83Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


CROOKED LEGS wy 


ppear straight when Alison Pneumatic , 
F orms are worn. Light, easy, undetectable. 
Over 20,000 in daily use. Booklet and testi- 
monials free,sealed. Forms sent onapproval. 


THE ALISON CO., Dept. 14, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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O DRESS warmly _ officer in the Indian 
and suitably for service. They look 
the winter sports both graceful and be- 
without surrendering coming when worn 
style and becoming- with an English 
ness is not at all diffi- khaki ‘raider’ hat, 
cult. The practiceof which is simply a 
wearing old and _ broad-brimmed soft 
mussed clothes, on the theory that anything will serve, is hat dipped in front and having a brown, red, or yellow 
not to be encouraged, for, undoubtedly, much of the _ ribbon. 

pleasure of any game in the open springs from the con- If a sack suit be worn on horseback, the derby ha: 
ciousness of looking and feeling at ease. Moreover, accompanies it. In nipping weather a shower-prooi 
dressing trimly and appropriately, and discarding every- covert coat will be found a very useful outer garment 
thing needless and in the way, enables a man to concen- __ Its shortness leaves the legs free and does not imped 
trate his mind on the task in hand, and acquit himself one’s movements. For country riding, which is ap\ 
with greater skill and credit. I am speaking, of course, to be rough work, and where there are long stretche 
from the viewpoint of the average man whofollows asport — between shelter, a long, full-skirted waterproof coa 
for sport’s sake and not for gain. Professional athletes —isoftenworn. ‘This is cut so as to cover both rider an 
wr many clothes and accessories of special design, saddle and to trail behind. It is, indeed, much like 
but these do not fall within the province of this article, | capacious blanket, and, it being possible to shorten i 
and need not be considered. The true sportsman avoids — to the size of an ordinary covert coat, is well nam¢ 
every suggestion of professionalism in his mode of _ the “ Equipede.” 
dress, and strives for picturesqueness only when it 
comports with becomingness. (ueerly cut jackets, 
flaming neckerchiefs, Tyrolean hats, scarlet capes, and 
boots of Brobdingnagian proportions are 
found rather in sporting prints of the 
conventional sort than on the field, the 
links and the moors. Few of us have 
either the means or the leisure to play the 
dandy in sportsmanship, but each of us 


Very similar is the riding “slip-on,” a long, loos: 
shower-proof over-garment, which shields the ride 
from chin to ankle and is yet light enough to be packe: 
into a small space. Besides the derby 
soft felt hats of many sorts and shapx 
are correct with the sack suit. Cork rid 
ing helmets are an English idea. ‘They 
are generally confined to polo. Silk vel 
vet caps are used for “*meets” and hunt 


wishes to dress sensibly, suitably, and ing parties. 
with some degree of styl és  - 
° - ° . 


For general country use the belted Nor 
folk jacketisthe only garment worth con 
sidering. It has clung, because there i 
nothing else to take its place. Long trou 
sers accompany it, if one is engaged i: 
some sport or game in the open. If, how 
ever, there is tramping to be done through 
the woods and underbrush, ‘knickers’ 
will be found much handier and _ les 
prone to gather burrs and thorns. Beside 
the standard tweeds and cheviots, Norfol! 
suits are also to be had in corduroys and 
khakis for hunting. These sturdy fabrics 
resist a really incredible amount of wear, 
and may truthfully be said to improve 
with use. To be sure, there is a multi 
plicity of special leather garments for 
hunting and the like, some with cartridg: 
pockets, but these, being intended for par 


The old-fashioned high-neck sweater 
is too uncouth a garment to commend 
itself to most men, and, therefore, it has 
been supplanted for all out-door purposes 
by the knitted cardigan jacket. This is 
cut low in front to resemble a coat, and 
may be finished with plain or turnced- 
back cuffs. The skater who wishes his 
neck and chest left free for greater case 
and poise, will find the knitted jacket 
very warm and comfortable. Skating re- 
quires also “knickers,” in place of long 
trousers, and high wool stockings. ‘The 
shoes are made of black calfskin, with a 
strap ankle support, strong flat heel and 
box toe, and they lace low in front. Hockey 
players sometimes wear ankle pads for 
protection against blows from a stick, as 





High woolen outing gloves 





well as lace ankle supporters, which may 
be worn over or under the stocking with much benefit. 
College boys are fond of brilliantly striped cardigan 


ticular requirements, need not be consid 
ered within the necessarily brief limits of this artick 
High hunting boots with laced bottoms and a strap toj 





jackets and “jerseys” for skating and hockey. There are made of waterproof elkskin, and have hobnailed 
are solid colors like navy, black, maroon, and gray, and soles. Stout storm shoes of tan leather are also in favor 
striped designs in orange and black, gray and royal In England, where hunting is the preferred pastime of 
blue, scarlet and white, navy and cardinal and so on. — every country squire, folding shooting seats are mucl 
Striped ribbed stockings are worn in colors to match. — used. 

Hockey “knickers” of white or black sateen, hockey 
leather leg and shin guards and hockey gloves with 
pliable ventilated palms are a few of the many articles 
intended for the habitual player. The regulation skating 
cap is of Shetland wool in the toque or Tam O’Shanter 
shape. Some toques are made to guard both face and 
neck. Skating gloves are also of wool, and are worn 
high to keep both hands and wrists warm. To have 
the cardigan jacket; long stockings, and skating cap of 
the same color and material lends to one’s costume an 
agreeable appearance of uniformity. Scarlet and blue 
are the favorite colors when separate skating caps are 
worn, and they look undeniably picturesque. 


Golf, motoring, and the other sports were referred to 
exhaustively several months ago. To sum up, dres 
simply and with special regard for the task to be dont 
Style may well be sought, but comfort and utility ar 
the prime considerations. 

* * * 


Questions About Dress 


[Readers of Success MaGazink are invited to ask any que 
tions which puzzle them about good form in dress, If desire 
writers’ names will not be used here, but every inquirer m: 
attach his nameas a pledge of sincerity, It is suggested that t 
questions asked be of general, rather than of personal interest 
sis. Wes es VeERMONT.—For a man of your heig! 
and weight, we think you dress both se 
sibly and tastefully. You are wise 
avoiding every exaggeration of cut, a 
in choosing plain colors, ties neither t 
narrow nor too wide, and collars ¢ 
medium height. Jackets and overcoat 
which curve in at the waist look best « 
aman of slight stature, because thi 
break the severely straight line from t! 
neck downward. We do not advise y: 
to wear a frock coat, as it is not beco” 
ing to a man of your height. A cut 
way, however, will seem to multiply vo 
Skating shoe with ankle support inches. The high hat is just as prop 
with the cutaway as with the fro: 


Formal riding dress—and this in- 
cludes polo and hunting—consists of 
the regulation cutaway coat, with white 
buckskin breeches, high Russian leather 
boots, and a silk hat. ‘The growing free- 
dom, however, in dress for all occasions 
makes it quite unnecessary to “dress 
up” on horseback, and hence a cuta- 
way or sack suit of a serviceable tweed 
will answer for every ordinary use. Leg- 
gings are either the standard “Stoh- 
wasser,” fastening with straps, or the 
“Newmarket,” which is buttoned on. 
Spiral puttee cloth leggings, are a style 
borrowed from the outfit of the British 
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and, unless you are very stout, you should look 
well in it. Get shoes with heels slightly higher 
than the ordinary, and avoid long sack coats and 
extreme fashions of every sort. These are not 
suited to one below normal stature, and tend to 
render him disagreeably conspicuous. If a man is 
light-haired, he should give the preference to dark 
colors, such as black, blue, and Oxford gray. Similarly, 
a man with little or no color in his face should avoid 
ties of vivid hue, since they only accentuate his sallow- 
ness. In conclusion, we have always advocated dressing 
with an eye to what is becoming to the individual rather 
than to achieve a fancied style. It is clearly impos- 
sible for every man to look well in everything, and, 
hence, one must pick and choose judiciously. 


. * - . 


GLoBE TrotreR.—A suit of soft tweed will be found 
most serviceable for traveling, because it musses least. 
The cap may also be of tweed, plain or in a plaid design. 
Low-cut shoes will feel much more comfortable than 
high ones, but on account of the constant draughts 
vhich haunt railway cars it is advisable to wear good 
thick socks to protect one’s ankles. Only the tyro 
‘dresses up” for traveling by rail or boat. Indeed, a 
ong journey on the cars, where one is obliged to sit 
nuch of the time in a ramped position, will often 
wrinkle clothes past repair. 


* . . + 
H. F.—For a short run, say through the park, a cap 
if Scotch tweed will prove more satisfactory than any 
f the usual clumsy motoring hats. ‘Tweed is a very 


oft and light material, much to be preferred to leather, 
nd decidedly more 

leasing to look at. For ae 

ong runs there are caps 
f tweed which can be 
rawn down over the 
ars, and others have a 
loth strap which is 
uuckled under the chin. 
lhese should give ample 
rotection, unless one is 
wotoring between far 
listant points by da 

nd night over rough 
ads. Then any of the 
vecial hats of leather o1 
Ik-and-rubber with 
oods may be worns For 





Knitted c cardigan jacket 


1otor racing the best 


ead-covering is a long =e 
ull cap, with two side 


penings for the ears and ribbons which are tied snugly 
inder the chin. Sesides the tandard pongee silk, 
otoring coats and dusters are also fe:hioned of linen, 
ohair, and alpaca, in neutral shad tan and gray. 
They are always made sh roof and, indeed, so are 
he caps. 
* * * ° 


V. R. L.—It is a fad of the moment to wear the soft 
It hat tilted up in the front and dipped in the back. 
oung men, especially, favor this for the easy-breezy 
nd picturesque air that it is supposed to lend. Green 
nd brown cloths in stripes and shadow plaids are much 
vogue for autumn. If you wear your gray tweed suit 

town, black calfskin shoes should accompany it. 
usset shoes are only correct in the country. 


° ° ° - 


YounGc “Bacu.*’—You are right in assuming that 
‘“Tuxedo” suit is proper at a bachelor dinner. This 
ittended only by me Sak hence, belongs in the same 
iss as the club gathering and the stag. Even when the 
bachelor dinner is given 
at a large hotel, ‘‘ Tux- 
edo”’ clothes are quite 
correct, because the 
affair is usually held in 
a private dining room, 
and, thus, is shorn of 
every suggestion of a 
public function. If, how- 
ever, the bachelor dinner 
were served in the gen- 
eral dining room—an in- 
frequent occurrence — 
formal evening dress 
would be required. 





e e . ° 
Shetland wool outing cap VAN TWILLER. 
= Whether the hostess 
shake hands with a 
ly introduced guest or merely bow, rests with 
She is not obliged to favor a man with the extra 
tesy of a hand-clasp unless she wishes, and he has 
excuse for feeling offended if he is treated with 
ely conventional politeness. Shaking hands with a 
parative stranger generally implies a desire on the 
t of a woman to be especially nice to him, or to be 
to some friend who is his friend. 





. . ° . 


.ADDING.—White waistcoats are now generally worn 
h evening dress. The black waistcoat is too 
ber ard offers no pleasing contrast. Pumps are 
rect on.y at a dance. 








The “Down and Out” 
Overcoat 
By A. Frank Taylor 


HAT’S the matter with J. 
\ Dudley? 
Does he fear immediate arrest? 

No—He is simply the victim of a Down 
and Out Overcoat, the Collar of which in- 
sists on remaining down below the collar 
of his Inner Coat, and on leaning out from 
the back of his neck. 

Whenever J. Dudley puts on that 
Overcoat he employs Strategy. 

He tries to Catch it unawares. 

He looks the Other Way and then slowly 
and carefully puts hisarms into the Sleeves. 
Then with Frantic Energy he hoists away 
quickly—pulls up the back of the Overcoat 
Collar to his ears—pulls down his Inner 
Coat to his knees, then Jams the Overcoat 
Collar Securely down over the Collar of 
his Inner Coat. 

When he then beholds himself he heaves 
a sigh of Relief that could be heard for two 
City Blocks. 

For, when he has just put it on in this 
way, his Overcoat looks all right—the Col- 
lar fits snugly over hisinner Coat Collar 
and the Coat hangs properly. 

Then J. Dudley feels that he really has 
an Excuse for Existence. 

But, Holy Smoke, what was ¢hat he saw 
later on! 

He had noticed /¢ in a Window—and it 
certainly looked like him, 
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But surely it could not be—that Round 
Shouldered Distortion he saw was not J. 
Dudley the Only J. Dudley. 

Yet—Heavens! there it was again! ! 

It was he, J. Dudley—the only J. Dud- 
ley with the Collar of his Overcoat down 
below the Collar of his Inner Coat and 
sticking out behind like the dip of a Mo- 
lasses Jug. 

The Front and Back hanging with about 
as much Drape as a Chinaman’s Jumper— 
the Arms awry—the whole Shootin’ Match 
all to the Bad— 

The ‘‘Down and Out”? was working 
Overtime. 

* * * 


Have you ever worn a ‘‘Down and Out’’ 
Overcoat, Gentle Reader? 

Of course you have—nearly everybody 
has who wears Men’s Clothes— 

You’re the Seventh Son of a Seventh 
Son if you do not draw a ‘‘Down and Out’’ 
Overcoat from the Great Clothes Games of 
Chance. For fully 80 per cent of all Over- 
coats are either cut wrong or made wrong 
—and a ‘‘temporary’’ shape is ‘‘doped’’ 
into them with the hot flat iron—Old Dr. 
Goose—because that’s cheap. 

And you get merely a shape ‘‘resem- 
blance”’ in your Overcoat that fades away 
about the second week you wear it. 

The Collar tries to Crawl down your Back 
—uncovering your inner coat collar— 

—The Coat binds under your arms and 
across the shoulders. 

The Shoulders get sloping and lose their 
shape at the points where they ought to 
look smooth and round. 

And the Front and Back do not hang or 
drape smoothly and evenly— 

Your Overcoat loses its Shape—its Style 
and its Fit. 

* * * 


Now there is ove make of Overcoats at 
least which is properly made. 

They carry the label of ‘‘ Sincerity 
Clothes.’’ 

‘‘Sincerity’’? Overcoats are made to fi 
and to be stylish. 

The Shape of ‘‘Sincerity’’ Overcoats is 
moulded permanently into the Cloth with 
the needle by expert hand workmanship. 

If the Style and Fit is satisfactory to you 
when you first try a ‘‘Sincerity’’ Overcoat 
on—it will remain correctly in form to please 
you until you Want a Newer Style Overcoat. 

Look for the label (below) in your next 
Overcoat. That is, if you really care to 
purchase a smart fitting Overcoat. You 
won’t have to look far—you’ll findit at any 
enterprising dealer’s. Here is the label. 


‘” 





SINCERITY CLOTHES 
MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 
KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER Co. 
CHICAGO 














rubber than any 
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A YEAR INTHE 
REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS. 


We will teach you the Real Estate, General ene 
and Insurance business and appoint you §SPEGIA 
REPRESENTATIVE of the oldest and largest 2 
operative real estate and brokerage company in America. 

Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to 
you. By our system you can make money in a few weeks 
without interfering with your present occupation. 

A thorough Commercial Law Course free to each Repre- 
sentative. Write for 62-page book, Free. 


| THE CROSS COMPANY, 361 Reaper Block, Chicago 














Superior in regres 


jenacr age and worth, containing more and better 
uspender made, with soft, pliable, indestructible leather ‘ 


ends and metal parts that cannot at. or soll the clothes. 


THEY OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS 


Made for man and youth in wont or HEAVY 
weights, or extra long, at no extra cost 
ATTRACTIVELY BOXED 


IN SINGLE Patas, Butt Doo Suspenprrs 


MakE Houtpay GIPTs EVERY MAN AND BOY WILL GLADLY RECEIVE 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


or by mail, postpaid, for Fifty Cents. Money back if they don’t satisfy 


HEWES & POTTER, Dept. 16, 87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
Largest Suspender Makers in the World. 
Our handsome, refreshing Bot. Des Susrenper Comp axp Case sent for Ten 
Cents postage. Instructive Booklet, 
you mention this magazine. 


“Style, or How to Dress Correctly,” free if 





















Free to Boys 


First Ten Gopies of 


Success Magazine 


which you can easily sell at ten cents per copy. 
With the dollar you get, buy more at the 
wholesale price. Then you will be started in 


A PAYING BUSINESS 


If you want to make money, win cash prizes 
and earn a camera, a gun, a sweater and 
many other premiums ask for free copies 40-day. 


Address Success ay Dept., 
Washington Square East, New York 
































For the Man 
with Small Capital 


\ ready made business with liberal 
profits and sure demand awaits the man 
who begins the manufacture of Con- 
crete Building Blocks with the Ideal 
Concrete Machine in any community. 
No experience necessary, for the work 

s wonderfully simple. The only ma- 
terial needed is sand, gravel, water and 
little cement: But little capital 
needed for the machine and appliances, 
——s one machine will quickly pay for 
otners, 


IDEAL 


Concrete Machines 


make building blocks that are better 

and cheaper than lumber, brick or 

stone. The same machine with appli- 
nces makes many different styles, 
hapes and sizes of blocks, that will 
idersell other materials and still pay 
splendid profit. 

The Ideal Concrete Machine can 
never wear out or break in use. Has 
no cogs, wheels or chains. Simple, 
rapid, durable and adaptable. 

Write for free catalogue and learn 
how to duplicate the success of others 
with the Ideal Concrete Machine. 


IDEAL CONCRETE MACHINERY CoO., 
Dept.A South Bend, Ind. 


































A profitable trade, steady 
work at good wages. A 
few months at our school 
under the supervision of 
experienced plumbers will 
enable you to earn regular 
plumbers’ wages. We as- 
sist graduates in getting 
positions. Terms reason- 
able. Send for copy of 
* FREE catalog No. 12. 


St. Louis Trade School 


St.Louis.Mo. 








Business Manager Wanted nevery county and city : 


men 0 y and not 
afraid to hustle. Honorable, PERMANENT business: B1G MONEY. 
THE M. B. CO., Drawer 1051-1, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Automobile Brokers 
Times Square Automobile Co., 


15-17 West 48th St., near Broadway, New York 








Largest Dealers and Brokers of Automobiles in the World 
From 300 to 500 Machines, 

all style i horse power, always on hand. It will pay you, 

z, to examine our stock. Bargain Sheet No. 124 

slightly used cars mailed to any address on request. 


before buy 
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RECREATION 


GHOULD the electric roadster continue in its efforts 
to demonstrate its ability as a long-distance 
vehicle with the same degree of success that attended 
the recent demonstration of the Babcock carriage, in 
making the run, without recharging en route, from 
New York to Philadelphia, the greater utility of this 
style of motor vehicle must soon be generally admitted. 
The use of the electric runabout, because of its 
heretofore limited radius, has been confined almost 
wholly within city limits. While it has given admirable 
service to physicians, and for purposes of afternoon 
calls and shopping expeditions, it has never at any 
time been recognized as a means of interurban or 
extended suburban travel, where a radius of travel of 
from fifty to seventy-five miles might be required. 
Those who purchased electric vehicles in the earlier 
years of their development, found that under practical 
test, particularly in those sections where hills rather 
than level stretches predominated, the guaranteed 
capacity of fifty miles per charge would inevitably 
shrink to forty and often to thirty-five miles, and when 
the roads were heavy, often below thirty miles. Because 
of its simplicity of mechanism and control, the great 
possibilities of the electric vehicle for private use 
became evident, soon after its advent, and the demand 
would have been larger—even enormous—but for the 
vexatious handicap of its limited radius. Realizing 
the importance of overcoming this handicap, electricians 
in this country and Europe combined in a commendable 
effort to that end, and three years ago Thomas A. 
Edison announced that he had “in pickle” a battery 
of lesser weight than any ever before used, but easily 
capable of driving a 1,300-pound car one hundred 
miles upon a single charge. For three years, the public 
has been waiting for that 
battery, with every indi- 
cation that it will weit 
indefinitely. Meanwhile, 
builders of the several 
makes of electric vehi- 
cles on the market have 
striven, not only to in- 
crease the storage capac- 
ity of their batteries, 
without increasing the 
number of cells, and 
consequently the weight, 
but also by so distrib- 
uting the weight carried, 
and by increasing the 
efficiency of the bearings, 
to reduce friction to a 
minimum. How well 
they have succeeded is 
shown by the run of the 
Babcock roadster and 
a-similar run made by 
the Baker electric car- 












Conducted by HARRY PALMER 


The electric runabout driven from New York to Philadelphia 
by Mr. Frank A. Babcock 







AND SPORTS 


hours he was engaged in transacting his business, and 
return home in the same car, he would have been 
ridiculed. Such a performance, however, is easily 
practicable to-day, with any one of two or three electric 
roadsters on the market, and the end is not yet. 


a oe 


‘HE Columbia car, shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations, and used by Messrs. Holcomb and 
Duffie in their Chicago-New York run, is entirely new 
and absolutely unique in its construction. As both 
gasolene and electricity contribute to its motive power, 
it is known as the ‘‘Columbia Combination.” It is 
equipped with a 40-45 horse power gasolene motor, 
but, instead of the ordinary friction clutch and trans- 
mission, an electric clutch and separate electric motor 
are used under electric control. On the high speed, 
practically all the power of the engine is transmitted 
to the bevel gear driving shaft, there being only about 
three per cent. slip in the electric clutch when the car 
is under full speed. This slip generates a current 
which is used to magnetize the clutch when the circuit 
is closed in itself, so that the armature is pulled around 
by magnetism and not by friction. At lower speeds, or 
when more driving effort than that of the high speed 
is required, as in hill-climbing, the magnetic clutch is 
allowed to slip to a greater extent by opening its circuit, 
and the current thus generated is passed through an 
electric motor which helps propel the car at a slower 
speed with increased pull, there still being the full 
turning effort of the engine transmitted direct to the 
bevels. In outward appearance, the car resembles the 
ordinary gasolene touring car, except that in place of the 
ordinary gear shifting devices, there isa small hand lever, 
similar to those seen on electric vehicles, which con- 
trols the soeed. x a 
‘THE recent feat of a two-cylinder Max- 
well runabout, in traveling a distance 
of 3,000 miles with the engine in 
motion continuously during the 
entire journey, is the most se- 
vere test, and at the same 
time the most  satisfac- 
tory demonstration of 
the utility of this dis- 
tinctly American type of 
motor car, yet recorded. 
The car in question 
completed 2,500 miles 
of the distance by cov- 
ering the route between 
Boston and Worcester, 
Mass., 884 miles, 28 
times and a fraction, in 
39 hours and 8 minutes, 
or at an average speed of 
approximately 18 miles 





riage, some time pre- 
vious in a stiff road trial. 

So. perfect is the balance of the Babcock car, and 
so nearly frictionless are the bearings in its hubs, 
that a light push, with a single finger, will send the 
car across a fifty-foot floor and against the wall on the 
opposite side of the room. It is steered by a wheel, 
and driven by a battery of twenty-four cells, the motor 
being hung in the body. Five forward and two reverse 
speeds are provided, the regular running speed being 
eighteen miles an hour. and the maximum thirty miles 
an hour. It is equipped 
with a double chain 
drive that materially as- 
sists the bearings in 
overcoming friction, and 
weighs, complete, 1,250 
pounds, with seating ca- 
pacity for two persons. 

Had any optimist, a 
few years ago, predicted 
that a business man 
might drive an electric 
car from New York to 
Trenton, or from Chi- 
cago to Milwaukee, gar- 
age his car for recharging 
during the two or three 





A gasoline-electric touring car, the “Columbia Combinat’ >" 





an hour. The expense 
of operating the car for 
this distance is given at $41.45, including 161 gal- 
lons of gasolene, 24 quarts of oil, one spark plug, two 
fan belts, and a commutator spring. Upon completing 
its twenty-fifth hundredth mile, the car continued on its 
way to Boston, and, without its engine having been 
stopped, was started from the Massachusetts capital 
over a circuitous route for New York City,—which it 
reached Wednesday morning, October 31, thus com- 
pleting what must be considered a truly wonderful run 
~ A 

"T#£ demand for mo- 
tor boats, from the 
sixteen-footer of three 
horse power, to the 
ninety-footer from 150 to 
200 horse power, has, 
during the past sum- 
mer, been far beyond 
the supply, and leading 
boat and engine build- 
ers, both east and west, 
unite in declaring the 
vear 1906 the busiest 
yet experienced since the 
adaptation of tae explo- 
tne te marine 
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purposes. When the superiority of the gasoline prepelled 
over the steam-driven craft,from all essential view-points, 
is taken into consideration, however, it is perhaps not 
surprising that every man who prefers a power boat 
to one propelled by sail should turn to the modern 
motor boat as that best suited to meet his requirements. 
In cleanliness, cost of operation, economy of space, 
ease of getting under way, and simplicity of control it 
approaches as near to the ideal in boat construction 
and equipment as mechanical genius and skill has been 
able to bring: it. 

A surprising proportion of the demand for this type 
of craft has come from the South, and many of the 
largest and most completely equipped motor boats 
turned out at northern boat-building plants, have been 
built for southern purchasers. Of these, the “ Dixie,” 
constructed at Bayonne, New Jersey, by the Electric 
Launch Company, for Mr. R. Waverly Smith, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Galveston, is a 
notable example. 

She is ninety-three feet over all, thirteen feet, six 
inches beam, and has a draught of forty-two inches; 
she is equipped with two 1oo-horse-power six-cylinder 
standard engines that give her, through twin screws, a 
sustained speed of fifteen miles an hour, and is fitted 
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The “ Dixie.” 





with an independent dynamo to supply electricity for 
lighting, heating, operating her and 
purposes for which electricity is used in a cruising boat. 
After her trial trip in New York waters, the “ Dixie” 
left under her own power for Galveston, her route 
being up the Hudson River and through the Frie 
Canal to Buffalo, where she was boarded by her owner; 
thence via the Great Lakes to Chicago, through the 
drainage canal to the Mississippi River, and down the 
“Father of Waters” to New Orleans, at which point she 
passed into the Gulf of Mexico, and made the way 
without mishap to Galveston. 


windlass. 


o . 

OE of the most notable achievements in the develop- 

ment of the motor car as a means of rapid trans- 
portation for long distances, over all possible conditions 
is that of Mr. L. L. Whitman, in recently 
making the journey from San Francisco to New York 
City in a thirty-horse-power Franklin car. Mr. Whitman 
accomplished the task in fifteen days and two hours, 
his machine having traveled, in all, something over 
3,000 miles. After a rest of three daysin New York and 
with only minor repairs having been made, the car 
returned to Chicago, and starting from that city on 
the morning of September 4th, succeeded in reducing the 
Chicago-New York record, 1 hr., 44 3 
time being 56 hrs., 58 min. 

The journey from San_ Francisco made in 
eventeen relays, Mr. Whitman, with the assistance of 
a chauffeur, taking the car over the first relay, where he 
was relieved by his assistant, Mr. Bates, and a second 
chauffeur, Mr. Whitman and the first chauffeur proceed- 
ing by rail to the end of the second relay, so as to relieve 
Mr. Bates on his arrival there. Thus the two men, by 
alternately relieving one another, drove the car across 
the continent, through the vineyards of Fastern Cali- 
fornia, up one side of the Sierra Nevada Mountains and 
down the other, six hundred miles over the deserts of 
Nevada, across the plains of Wyoming and Utah, and 
thence through the grain belt of Nebraska toward 
Chicago. While fording the swollen rivers of Wyoming, 
the machine was nearly lost and its occupants in grave 
danger on more than one occasion, They were held up 
by armed men in Towa, charged with frightening 
horses in the public highway, and, after being escorted 
to court by their captors, were fined and liberated; 
they were delayed a day and a half in Ohio by being 
ditched, the accident injuring both Mr. Bates and his 
driver and damaging the car, and encountered many 
other experiences of an equally exciting nature. But 
for the delavs resulting from such occurrences as 
these, Mr. Whitman believes he could have completed 
the journey of 4,000 miles within the remarkable period 
of twelve days. 

The first attempt at a transcontinental tour was 
made in 1903 by Mr. Jackson, of Vermont, in a Winton 
car. He covered the route in sixty-four days. The 
second was made by Thomas Fitch in a Packard car. 
Mr. Fitch cut the time down to sixty-one days. Mr. 
Whitman followed in a single cylinder Oldsmobile, 
but consumed seventy-two days in the journey. The 
following vear, however, he traveled the same route 
in a ten-horse-power Franklin, and reached his desti- 
nation in thirty-three days. His subsequent time of 
fifteen days will doubtless stand as a record for some 
months to come, although it may be lowered in a trans- 
continental race between a number of cars, which is 
being talked of for the near future. 
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A NATIONAL DAILY 
NEWSPAPER FOR WOMEN 


If there is an intelli- 
gent woman in America 
who has not longed for 
a great daily newspaper 
of her own, full of the 
things WOMEN 


This great publish- 
ing plant, built expressly 
for The Woman's Na- 
tional Daily, coversa city 
block and will print, fold, 
address and mail ONE 





want 


to know, clean, fearless, MILLION’ EIGHT- 
independent, ready to PAGE PAPERS IN 200 
fight woman-kind’s 


MINUTES, sending 
them whirling to all parts 
of America by the fast 
night mails. It is owned 
by nearly thirty thousand 
small stock-holders and 
has three and a half mil- 
lion dollars capital. 


battles and handle 
without gloves the 
things busy money- 
seeking men are afraid 
of for ** business” rea- 
sons, we have not found 
her yet. 








After a year of vast preparation, the building especially for it of the largest and finest pub- 
lishing plant in America and the largest and fastest printing press in the world at the cost of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, a great national daily newspaper to circulate from coast to coast 
by fast mail each day, has become an accomplished fact. By special facilities this great daily 
paper, already having more subscribers than any newspaper in America, can be delivered in 
homes even on rural routes a thousand miles from St. Louis the day of date of issue. Published 
by a corporation with three and a half million dollars capital, but owned. by the people, fear- 
less, clean, independent and powerful, it will give the TRUTH of each day’s world events. 
The only woman's daily newspaper in America, every member of the family is provided for in 
its columns. If you want to know more about what is really going on all over the world each 
day than the men do, the latest news from Paris, London, Berlin, Rome, the best daily short 
stories, the latest advance daily fashion notes from Europe, the daily ‘‘ doings’’ at Washington, 
what men and women are doing each day throughout the world, with INSIDE information about 
them, all beautifully illustrated, if you are interested in some of the greatest battles for better 
things for womankind that have ever been fought, you want The Woman’s National Daily. 


Simply Send Us a Postal Card 


The women of this country have never been united as a force in public life because the 
daily papers are published for men. The Woman's National Daily will make them a force that 
will be felt. We want you to see and read this great daily woman’s newspaper, to know what it 
is doing for women, to be better posted, better read. 
vance. 


You need not send us any money in ad- 
The subscription price is one dollar per year (313 issues, every day but Sundays). 
Simply send us a postal card as follows: ‘* Enter my subscription to The Woman's National 
Daily for one year, and if at the end of three months, thirteen weeks, | Co cot want it longer 
| will send you 25c for the 78 issues! will have received and you are to stop the paper.’’ 
Sign your name and full address and we will send the great daily to you by fast mail each night, 
delivered to you every morning but Sunday. If after three months you do not want it longer, 
simply send the 25c and it will be stopped. We know that once vou have read it you will always 
wonder how you got along each day without it before. 

IF THE MEN OF YOUR FAMILY CAN TAKE A DOZEN DAILY NEWSPAPERS, CAN 
YOU NOT HAVE ONE OF YOUR OWN? After looking over the ‘‘news” in your husband's 
daily paper you will find the FACTS in THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL DAILY and can tell 
him some things. 


The Woman’s National Daily 
LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 27, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A®3 MAGAZINE FOR *150A YEAR 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 
CONTAINS FACTS, BUT READS LIKE FICTION 
OME men are good story-tellers—some are not. Some mag- THE WORLD TO-DAY prides itself on its attractive make-up. Its covers are 
azines are dry-as-dust—some are not. It all depends upon printed in colors and each issue is made a veritable panorama of the world by the many 
how the story is told. illustrations of noted people, places and events 
The ordinary world review is a bare, lifeless record of events ; in colors. 
to put you to sleep after a hard day's wor The result of all this effort is a publicatio j 
> Hap - al : a publication that you will seek with joy because you 
THE WORLD TO-DAY is not that type of publication will know in advance that it will afford diversion for the idle hour, and best of all— 
something worth while. 


Many of these illustrations are printed 


the kind guaranteed 


While it is a monthly 


world review designed to keep the busy man or woman in touch with the world’s hap- 


penings, It has still another mission—fo entertain. To accomplish this double purpose 
it furnishes monthly, not only a complete digest of events, but many short attractive 
articles on timely subjects it is, look it up at your dealers or send direct your order for a yearly subscription 
STANDARD MAGAZINE SIZE ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLORS 
The Only Magazine of Its Class at a Popular Price 
$1.50 a Year (All Others $3.00). Sample Copy, 15 cts. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY, 1163, 67 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


If this is the type of magazine you need in your daily life, and we are convinced that 
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The KING Air Rifle 


Just what your boy needs. It gives him enjoyment in outdoor *S 
life, that physical exercise, steadiness of nerve and healthful train- 
ing which develops self-reliance, confidence, manliness. No danger. 
pressed air in place of powder. 





















Com- 
Popular for parlor and lawn target shooting. 
Our ** King” 500 Shot is a hammerless, magazine rifle. Shoots 500 times without 
re-loading. Shoots BB shot. Any y_ can operate it easily. Polished Walnut stock, 
nickeled steel barrel, splendid sights, only $1.50. 

The “ Kihg” is, without any question, the best Air Rifle in the world, because of its strength of make, beauty 
of finish and accuracy in shooting. At leading dealers or sent express paid on receipt of price. (Other “* King” 
models shooting BB shot and darts 81.00 and $1.25.) Send for our free book for boys, “* How Jimmy Got a King.” 


THE MARKHAM AIR RIFLE CO. PLYMOUTH, MICH., U. S.A. 
: The Largest Air Rifle Factory in the World 
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A Penny Gets This Razor for You 


Your Blades Will be Kept Sharp Forever Without Charge 


UST send me your name, occupation, home and 
business address and a bank or trade reference 
on a postal card—and say whether you want my 
Sterling safety razor with 24 blades or my 

Sterling regular (old style) razor, with 12 inter- 

changeable blades. 














You just go on and use one blade after another 
until you have, say, a dozen safety blades or a half 
dozen old style blades that are dull. This will take 
several months. Then send the dozen or half dozen 
dull blades to me with ten cents for mailing expenses 
and I’ll put them in perfect order without charging 





























Tell me, too, on this card, whether you want the you a cent for doing it. 
raz it medium or close, and whether your And I'll keep right on doing this year after year 
beard is wiry or fine or tough and harsh, so I can —send the blades as often as you wish, or as many 
adjust the azor to your special — times as you wish. It’s all the same to me. For 
N te nals baa pote teen gegen ae the card. it’s part of my agreement to keep every blade I sell 
And the razor will be sent to you right away. sharp’ forever without charge. I ve said this 
Whe he razor arrives, use it ‘‘on suspicion” before, and I’m going to say it again in dif- 


s—a whole week without a pledge or a 
se to me — without putting yourself under the 


ferent places, so it will be sure to stick in 
your memory. 








slightest obligation to buy. Honing and stropping are the bugbear 
; ° ° . of every shaver. I banish this bug- 
bear forever by taking all this burden 
wt t azor comes, it’s on trial. You, yourself, are the and expense off your shoulders — by 
judge, tl ry and the prosecuting attorney. keeping your razor blades sharp and 
You ca it my razor through the “sweat box” and “ cross keen forever without charge. 
exal t as much as you please. als - . 
My ra vill have no witnesses, and it will have to try its ’ 
ow! Az When the trial week is up, then your 
And tl irden of proof,” as the lawyers say, is on my razor barber must pay for the Sterling—the cost 
—It must plead for itself. - of my razor must come out of his pocket. 
It nust beat down every objection. So it will really cost you nothing. 
It must Overcome every suspicion. This is what I mean: 


The average man ought to get shaved at least three times a week. 
That’s 45 cents—15 cents a shave. You pay it to the barber. Now 
pay me this 45 cents a week for a few weeks (if you decide to keep 
my razor) and the razor is yours. 

And the barber has really paid for it—hasn’t he ? 

There’ll never be any expense to you after that, not even for 


nish every prejudice which you have or may have 

t any kind of a razor, or against shaving yourself. 
rial—7 long days’ trial—you, the jury, and you the 
de, basing your judgment on the evidence of your 


ny razor is innocent of all razor-faults, and is worthy 








t ily associate and companion of an honest man—then ’'ll —8tropping and honing. For any time you have dull blades, just 
fix it up so that my razor will pay for itself—so that it will become mail them to me, and I’ll sharpen them up “as keen as a razor” 
‘ : . we ; : u uu “ ce 7 y 
y wv and faithful servant for life and not really cost you and not charge you a cent for doing it. ; 
: 7) tell you how in a minute: Send the blades as many times or as often as you wish. 
art € eu 3 é ° 
Bu the judge and jury, decide against my razor—if my ° ° . 
razor ha t won its case—then just send it back to me. I find a lot of people prefer to discount their barber bills, pay cash 
_— * «* and have done withit. They say it’s less trouble. 
P — . ee sae Now I'll be honest about it and say that I have no objection to this 
rhe entire cost of the 9 is mine, and you have had a week8 ~— py) a)_although it’s for you to say and not for me to suggest. Because 
re tor 1 . 2 
free oe Me ap ha ce ware deal? it means less bookkeepers to make entries, less stenographers to 
F nr an h rw a oor confidence in the product write acknowledgements of payments, and less stamps to carry 
( any I n show # rreg > 


these letters. I have madea cash price that is no greater than that 
. ais a 7 of any other multib azor. But y 2edn’t pay ¢: 88 y 
N t think for a minute what I am “ up against. . ny ot 1 1 ati lade razor ut you ne e In t pay cash unless you 
. ; sw want to. I’m perfectly willing to send the razor to you and let the 
beard may be as tough as wire,and your skin as tender as . . : 
barber pay for it. But if you’d rather pay cash, after. you’ve proved 
a Da ys ~ M. aid “ a eam” 
O1 rd may be uneven—part wiry and part as soft as silk. the razor for a week, you can do so, 
vay be so sensitive and tender that the mere thought But make your own choice—either way is satisfactory to me. 








( arbe ves you a cold chill. 2 > . 
But I same. if you are. Remember you don’t have to do any doubting about quality 
Ally ve got to do is to say the word and the trial begins. —don’t have to be anxious at all about getting your money’s worth. 
I’m not the least doubtful, or afraid of the result, although I For, you know, you're not going to give me any money in advance 

know the risk is all mine. I know my razor—Imake it. And it’s not a penny until you are satisfied. 

take e all my life, so far, to learn how to do it. 


I can’t make it any handier for you to ask me to send you one of 
my razors “on suspicion.” Just study, a little bit, the illustrations 
of the two styles I make and settle on the one you want. 

It will only take a minute to fill ont the postal card and then it’s 
ready to mail. I think to-day would be a pretty 
good time to mail it—don’t you ? 

P. C. SHERMAN, Presideut. 


SHERMAN & CO., Inc., 
Dept. 72, 
283 Water Street, New York City. 


* * * 


Before we g n, there is one thing I want to impress so firmly on 


your ithat you will never forget it. 





I se it’s going to save you time, trouble 
and er and in addition to this a good many 
ars before you stop using a razor 





ne of my razors I bind myself 
blades stropped and honed forever 


you will admit that ‘‘ Forever” is 


























y how you are bothered now. Your Mark you, I don’t say, ** Send me the price of the 
a8 e put in order once every two or razor, and if you find it unsatisfactory, I will 
I and it costs about 50 cents a blade refund your money.”” Not me. 
every Ona “money back ’”’ proposition you feel there is 
at’s $2.00 to $3.00 a year for each blade. achance of not getting your money back—I won't 
An etween whiles you have to work away let you feel that way. 
a strop. Most generally you don’t For if you send my razor back you’re out nothing 
od job at it. for you’ ve paid me nothing and you owe me 
your face if you do. nothing. 
N arge you nothing— not a red cent. So No other razor makers in the world sell razors 
ave to strop your razor, and never have my way—they can’t—their razors won’t stand it. 
ed. That’s *‘ up to me.” Mine will—it’s the way it’s made. 
SAA AARAAARARARARARARARARARARARARARARARARARAY Ty y y Tu TI v 1 
if WATER D WATER 
i 
ig MARK oO MARK 
\ 
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Mr. Hughes, - 

are right--medium is as forceful as matter. This letter, 
for example, would gain 50% in attractiveness if written on 
COUPON BOND paper. 

1 men and materials that have earned public confidence and 
approval may display any figure on the price tag without 
diminishing the number of takers. COUPON BOND costs more 
than common correspondence paper--and is worth it! 
JPON BOND is crisp and business-like; its strength is 
astonishing; you can tell it by the feel, before looking 
for the water-mark. 
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With kind regards, truly yours, 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


We want every business man to have a sample 
book showing weights and colors. 
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AGENTS ‘Sliding Furniture Shoe 

Pat’d Aug. 7, 1906. Sell in every 
h f tels. Cannot wear holes in carpets nor mar the finest 
floors asters do. BIG PROFITS. Write for special offer. 
FAIR MFG. CO., 5312 Sth Street, RACINE, WIS. 


and musical manuscript 

= arranged. Publication se- 

, cured. Cash or royalty if 

available. WAINWRIGHT MUSIC CO., 78-156 Evergreen.Ave., Chicago 
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This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells all 
about PATENTS. What to Invent for Profitand How to Sell a Patent, 
O'Meara & Brock, Pat. Aviv. O16 FS! , Washington, D.C. 














SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


OUR COVER DESIGN 
and the Designer 


"THE cover design which adorns this issue of Success 
MAGAZINE is a reproduction of that used for the 
Christmas issue of 1900,—six years ago. 

This design at that time attracted wide attention 
for its decorative beauty, its harmony of color, its 
accuracy of detail and its fidelity to historical concep- 
tions of the subject treated, and it has always been re- 
garded by us as the most artistic and generally satis- 
fying magazine cover that we have ever used. So many 
letters of appreciation reached this office from pleased 
subscribers, and so many desired to see this picture 
used again that we decided to reproduce it this year. 

Our readers may be interested in a few words re- 
garding the artist, Mr. Joseph C. Leyendecker. 

Mr. Leyendecker, although to all intents and pur- 
poses, by education and experience, an American, was 
born in the small village of Montabour, in Western 


Photograph by Van Der Weyde 





J. C. LEYENDECKER 





Germany, near Coblenz. His father was of Hollandish 
descent, and his mother inherited from Spanish an- 
cestors the artistic nature that she transmitted to her 
two sons. 

When the present artist was eight years of age, the 
family came to America and made their home in 
Chicago. Young Leyendecker got his first practical 
training in art in a large engraving house, in which he 
started to work as an apprentice. He remained there 
five years, part of the time supplementing the practical 
knowledge that he was gaining at work by instruction 
at the Art Institute of Chicago. He then went to Paris 
for two years and studied at Julian’s under Laurens 
and Benjamin Constant. He supported himself to a 
great extent during his two years in Paris by supplying 
illustrations and cover designs to a Chicago periodical. 
After winning the honor of a Salon exhibition in 1897, 
he returned to Chicago and began serious work for the 
American magazines. 

His first work for any of the great American publi- 
cations was that which he did for “The Ce ntury,”” in 
1896, while he was in Paris, when he entered and won 
the prize in a poster competition conducted by that 
magazine. Success MAGAZINE was one of the very 
first of the larger periodicals to recognize Mr. Leyen- 
decker’s ability asa designer of covers, and many of 
the most artistic covers used by this magazine have been 
the work of his brush. 

Mr. Leyendecker, who is but slightly over thirty, 
has made his home for the past four years in New York, 
where he and his brother F. X. Leyendecker, who is a 
year or two younger, have adjoining studios in an 
apartment building near Herald Square. The two 
brothers studicd together and display very similar 
tendencies—their penchant being toward the decorative 
rather than the illustrative side of art. A large design 
now in course of preparation in Mr. Leyendecker’s 
studio represents a piece of mural decoration intended 
for a large municipal building—a line of work to which 
the two brothers intend ultimately to devote their 
entire attention. 

» ~ 


Poverty is the want of much, avarice the want of 


everything. 
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The Dreyfus A ffair 


[Concluded from page 844| 


silence, more terrible than the roar of the mob, 
falls as the executioner steps forward, strips off 
the epaulettes, the gold braid, the gold buttons 
—ensigns of a man’s honor—and breaks across 
his knee the soldier’s sword. And Dreyfus 
stands immobile, beaten upon by all the winds 
of hate. Only when the sword snaps in twain 
a great cry comes from him—a male cry, sono- 
rous and stern: 

“On the heads of my wife and children I 
swear I am innocent! I swear it! Vive la 
France!” 

And the mob, in the streets, at the gates, on 
the roof-tops, howls ‘‘ Death! Death!” It is the 
answer of France. The parade begins. The 
little group is led now by two officers of the 
Republican Guard. Slowly it passes the long 
files of the soldiery, just beyond sword-reach— 
lest an impulsive saber should reach the “trai- 
tor’s” heart. The little manis dressed in black 
rags now; but he marches steadily, his head 
erect; there is not a quiver in him, so firm is his 
drilled courage of a soldier. Whenhe passes the 
fence, behind which the mobseethes, he cries once 
more his innocence and ‘‘ Vive la France!” 
What he says they can not hear, but they answer 
him with crucifying clamor. To the journalists 
he says: “Tell France I am innocent!” and 
they call him “Judas” and “traitor.” Not 
once does he lower his head in this grim parade 
of agony; not once does he give way to fear or 
anger; as though he had made himself iron, he 
passes, proclaiming his guiltless honor and his 
love for France. Ten minutes the martyrdom 
lasts. And then, for he is no longer a soldier, 
two policemen thrust him into a black prison 
van. He is driven away, surrounded by a de- 
tachment of Republican Guards, revolvers in 
hand, lest the sons of France should capture 
him and kill him! 

That day, France, believing him guilty, saw 
no reason why he should escape with his life, 
when the casual little soldier who assaults his 
officer is set up against a wall and shot. Had he 
not assaulted France, his mother? Guilty? 
Why, their Minister of War had assured them: 
“More than a traitor—he’s the king of traitors!’ 
And for years the word of General Mercier was 
to stand! 

[Zo be continued in January) 


Fools and Their Money 


By FRANK FAYANT 


WING to additional time being requested by Mr. Fayant 
O to verify some important information, we are obliged to 

omit the fourth article in the series of ‘* Fools and 
Their Money ’’ from this issue of Success MAGAZINE, 

Mr. Fayant’s articles on ‘* Fools and Their Money’’ touch 
your pocketbook. His assertipn in his first article that ‘* the 
bulk of the financial advertising in the leading newspapers of 
the country is intended for the fools,’’ has been so vigorously 
denied by the horde of financial adventurers in the business of 
separating the credulous from their money that he has under- 
taken the task of turning the lime light on every new company 
that advertised its shares for sale in the New York ** Herald ”’ 
in fourteen months of the last wildcat-company boom. The 
result of the investigation is amazing in its revelation of the 
worthlessness of the mass of securities manufactured by the 
‘¢ millions-in-it’’ promoters. It is a tale of ‘* investments safe 
1s savings banks” that proved more speculative than Mexican 
otteries, of ** guaranteed dividends’’ paid from the sales of 
tock, of good properties looted by unscrupulous promoters; 
f thieving and swindling, of receiverships and sheriffs’ sales— 
ind, oh, so rarely—of honest companies promoted by honest 
men, and struggling along, year after year, in the hope of mak- 
ng money for the stockholders. 

Mr. Fayant dissects these companies dispassionately, without 
prejudice, and—we believe our readers will concede—with 
charity. This investigation comes at an opportune time. 
Hundreds of new companies, with ‘* millions-in-it ’’ schemes, 
of the like of which Colonel Sellers never dreamed, are now 
offering their worthless wares to investors. It will be good 
insurance for your pocketbook to read Mr. Fayant’s story of 
the bubbles of the last boom. 

His fourth article will appear in our January issue. 
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DiRECTIONS 


“Wash woolens and 
flannels by hand in 
luke-warm 


PEARLINE 


suds; rinse thoroughly 
in WARM water; 
wring dry; pull and 
shake well, and they 
send them to the will keep soft with- 
cleaners— but use out shrinking. 


THU |e Say IN WARM 


MODERN SOAP TEMPERATURE.” 


WooLeENs 


FLANNELS, YARNS 
WORSTEDS, and all 
materials containing 


ANIMAL WOOL 


must be carefully 
washed to keep them 
SOFT & PREVENT 
SHRINKING. Don’t 

















The Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


Sent for Examination FREE 


$1.00 Secures the Entire Set 


oe —— Fill up and send us the accompanying cou- 
pon and we will send you prepaid a complete 
40-volume set of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare. 

Examine it at your leisure and if it does not 
give you satisfaction return it at our expense. 
Don't send any. money 
with the coupon. lf you 
like the books when 
you see them, you can 
keep the set and pay 
just one dollar. The 
balance may be paid 
at the rate of $2.00 
a month. 
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The above condi- 
tions make the Book- 
lovers’ Shakespeare 


L0 Volumes—A play to a volume—Illustrations in Color 


The Most Appropriate of All Christmas Gifts 


A gift at once useful, ornamental, and permanent; while the small monthly payments make it 
most acceptable to those who find the ‘‘ festive season" a strain on their finances. 


°4 2 The Booklovers’ Shakespeare has always been the choice of discriminating people 
Why it 18 Best who desire a thoroughly satisfactory edition at a moderate price. It is bound in 40 
dainty volumes—a play to a volume—and contains 7,000 pages, including 40 beautiful 
plates in colors, besides 400 other illustrations. ‘The volumes are 7x 5 inches in size—just right for easily andling. No 
other edition con‘ains the following important features, which are absolutely essential to a perfect understanding of 
Shakespeare’s plays: 





Topical Index: By means of which the reader can find 
any desired passage in the plays and poems. 
Critical Comments, ee plays and ayn a ay Study Methods, consisting of study questions and sug- 
SClOehOd ST0an SS WINGS (OS SIRENS HAREDeRtean Sone _ getions—the idea being to furnish a complete college course of 
Glossaries following each play, so that you don’t Shakespearean study. ° 
have to turn toa separate volume to find the meaning of every : : me 
obscure word, Life of Shakespeare, by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical 
Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the general essays by Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, and other distinguished 
reader and critical notes for the student or scholar. Shakespearean scholars and critics. 


e The unparalleled success of our premium offer rapidly J 
$8.00 Art Portfolio Free cleaned us out of the 250 portfolios which we offered. The J 
keen disappointment loudly expressed by many whose / 
orders reached us too late, induced us to obtain 100 more, and we offer these portfolios free as a premium to the 


Arguments, giving a full story of each play in interesting, 
readable prose. 





purchasers of the Booklover’s Shakespeare whose orders reach us in time. This portfolio contains 16 re- Success 
productions in duogravure of famous paintings, etc., relating to the life of Shakespeare, or to his plays. Each 15-06 
of these plates is 9x 12 inches in size, and can be framed at moderate expense—or just as they are will make Siegel 
excellent decorations for den or cozy corner. Such a portfolio sells readily for $8.00 in art stores, but” we Gooper 
present it FREE OF ALL CHARGE to those who purchase the Booklover’s Shakespeare. Go. 

New York 


e Send me for examina- 
tion, prepaid, a set of the 
Oo BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKES- 
PEARE in half leather bind- 

gq ing. If the set is 


HALF-PRICE OFFER 


The regular price of the Booklovers’ sold through agents OF nia) 
within five days after receipt of 
is $42.00; but you can obtain one of our small edition in 7 __ th books and $2.00 » month 


“1 ' J in Siogel Cooper Co. until fully pald for, 
half leather while it lasts for $27.00. If your order is set ot stlstactory, Twit! nots "zou and 


F order. Also send 
among the first 100 we will present you with one of / murmurs 
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Siegel Cooper Co., New York stn 
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A Dollar 


An Hour 
Instead of 


A Dollar 


Do you realize what this means to you and those 
depending upon you? . 

Don’t be satisfied with a small salary all your life— 
Do as thousands have done; let the International 
Correspondence Schools show you how your 
pay can be increased. It matters not where you are, 
in the city, or on the farm, in the mine, or inthe mill, 
in the office, store, or shop, the I, C. Scan and will 
increase your earning capacity. 

The I. C. S. imparts to you just the knowledge 
needed to advance you in your present position or at 
an occupation more to your liking. 

A Dollar an Hour js not out of your reach if you 
will only let us heip you. It will cost you nothing 
to ask us—How? Cut out the coupon—mark any 
occupation you like—mail it at once, and it will bring 
to your aid all the resources of that great institution 
the I. C. S. an estabiishment founded and main- 
tained for the benefit of poorly paid men and women. 
If you want your pay increased say so—At once. 
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Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
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hours to compose 
that letter’” 














Sparrows Nest 


and Mammon 


By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 
Illustrated by Maud Thurston 


Being the Annals of a Real Home, Whose Nucleus Consiste 
of Two Cots, with Necessary Linen, Two Chairs, and a Doze 
‘Towels; also the Faithful Chronicle of Certain Incidents Whict 
Led Eventually to the Disintegration of Said Home 


PART IV. 
HE house will now come to order,’ announced 
Grace Boylan, using the wooden salad fork as a 
gavel, and having been duly opened by the presiding off 
cer, it will resolve itself into a committee on grievances.’ 

“T object to the form in which that motion (Is it a 
motion ?) has been made,” interrupted Caroline Waters, 
as she turned a slow flood of cream into one of the gold 
and crimson cups which the quartet had picked up 
during a recent raid on Chinatown shops. “We know 
all about the grievances. They are here,’’ and sh 
patted a fat letter tilted against the sugar bowl. “‘What 
we need is a committee of ways and means to dispos 
of them.” 

McKeen and Winthrop glanced inquiringly from on« 
hostess to the other. 

“Do not tell me that a serpent has crept into your 
Eden,” said McKeen. 

“You are slightly mixed in your metaphor, Hal,’ 
suggested Winthrop. ‘A serpent would hardly creep 
up to a sparrow’s nest, but a hawk or an eagle might 
swoop down upon Phd 

“In this case, the name of the hawk being—Unck 
Raymond,” said Grace. 

“Uncle Raymond turning obstreperous ?”’ inquired 
Hal McKeen in amazement. ‘Of all the reasonable, 
delightful men I supposed that Uncle Raymond 

“Precisely, until he is crossed in his plans and pur 
poses, and then—but wait until you ’ve had your crack 
ers and cheese. Then Cad will read us his letter.” 

Sunday night tea in Sparrows’ Nest had become a 
weekly event toward which the two men looked with 
an interest rapidly growing more personal than social 
From bachelor apartments, with all modern conven 
iences but a dearth of companionship, and restaurant 
fare which could not be savored at any price with a 
home-like dressing, they fled joyously to the doll-house 
proportions of Sparrows’ Nest, where a well-conducted 
gas log always burned in the dining room, and dainty 
dishes, prepared by hands that lingered lovingly over 
their labors, formed an oasis in a desert of workaday 
interests. 

Mrs. Waters’s visit had created a certain spirit of 
unrest in the minds of all four young people. During 
her brief stay, she had imbued the little apartment 
with a most desirable and comforting home atmos 
phere. Perhaps she herself felt something of this, 
too, for at the hour of parting she had said to the girls: 

“You have the beginning here of a very pleasant 
home, but you must make haste slowly. Do not make 
the mistake of allowing your business interests to suffer 
in your anxiety to carry out your housekeeping plans. 
You can not fill out legal papers and contracts at the 
office if you are wondering whether the meat man has 
saved you a nice steak for dinner. So do not try to 
prepare your own dinners until you can afford to have 
a competent maid. Remember that the men who 
pay your salaries are more interested in the accuracy 
of your work done in their offices, than in the hang of 
the new curtains at your dining-room windows.” 

The girls had taken her advice and allowed themselves 
the privilege of just one evening meal at home each 
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yz “Using the salad fork 
; as a gavel” 
week, the Sunday night supper, with its fragrant coffee 
and odd dishes, in the preparation of which the two 
girls exhausted thei Ynvenuit ind « xp nded_ their 
enthusiasm. 
Naturally, this was not the only time during the 
week that the quartet met. Usually, there was one 
dinner and visit to thé theater each week, and, of late, 


both men had found’ it convenient to lunch in the 
neighborhood of the Skihi Building. They had passed 





the stage where an explanation of their presence was 
considered necessary. So it happened that a letter 
from Uncle Raymond, the patron and financial saint 
of Sparrows’ Nest, was of overwhelming interest to the 
entire quartet. 

“You see,” ¢ xpl ined Caroline before mother left, 
we talked over the use to which Uncle Raymond's 
December check should be put, and it was decided 
unanimously that the bedrooms should be completed 
next, which would leave us with only the parlor and den 
to furnish, and that, as they are not essential to our 
daily comfort, we might take our time and buv as 

’ lowly and elegantly we liked.” ; 
Sis hat was what we planned to do. What we did do 
as some ‘thin g entirely different By the time Uncle 
Ra uyymond’s check arrived, the hops were in a glory of 
Christmas gifts, and we realized that, instead of laying 
up Christmas treasure 
we had spent every cent 





we could spare on our- 


erly 


selves or, More proy 
peaking, on Sparrows 
Nest. We thought ol 
all the dear folk up state 
and our depleted ex- 
chequer, and then we 
wrote what we consid 
ered a most tactful and 
effective letter to Unck 
Raymond. It seemed so 
selfish to spend that 
lovely fifty-dollar checl 
on ourselves. Would he 
not relent just for one 
month and let us spend 
it on Christmas gifts ? It 
took us nearly two hou 
to com post that letter 

“And then ” sug- 
gested Kent. 

“He wrote back that 
he was surprised that 
two business girls would 
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This store is devoted en- It is plain that stores 


Children’s odin Establishment. 
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gi oe gh wom * With —— Christmas tirely and exclusively to the dividing their organization 
ing. e had given th parcels am : 
matter his careful con- = outfitting of children under among various commodi- 
ideration, and he could ; ; J 
not permit the money to be diverted into such use- eighteen years of age. ties from jewelry to cCar- 
less and sentimental channels as Christmas giving. 
Our relatives all understood that we were struggling | : : : pets cannot do justice to 
for a foothold in New York and would appreciate some Itis a unique establish- children’s wear 
trifling remembrance characteristic of the metropolis, | . F ‘ 
which we should be able to buy with our own money. ment in that it deals in no 
Rut his fifty dollars must go for house-furnishing pur- | merchandise. not directly Complete Catalogue of Fall 
poses only—and it took him a whole week to frame ge and Winter styles in misses’, 
a 9 eras || connected with the out- youths’, children’s, and infants’ 
“What will you do now ?” inquired Kent | ee : 
The two girls looked at each oni r with dancing eyes. fitting of MISSES, youths, wear mailed to any address on 


“Ask us rather what we have done,”’ said Caroline. 
“We were so sure of his yielding—if you only had seen 
the lovely letter we wrote!—that we—we spent thirty- 
five dollars on Christmas gifts before his answer came.” 

The two men shouted. Address Dept. 27 60-62 West 23d Street a NEW YORK 

Grace rapped sharply with the salad fork. 


os : : . We have no branch stores— Ss. 
“Order! Order! ‘That is a nice way for the com- es—no agents 


receipt of four cents to cover | 
postage. Mail orders receive 
special attention. 


children and infants. 
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mittee of ways and means to behave. Will someone 
please make a motion?” 

Kent leaned forward, his eyes twinkling. 

“There ’s a man in our building who loans money 
to salaried folks who play the races and do other silly 
things. Prehaps he might save you from the wrath 
of Uncle Raymond. dg 

“Oh, yes,” responded Caroline, innocently. “TI read 
his advertisement in the morning papers and went to 
see him.” 

Kent stopped laughing and looked sober. 

“You did not—” 

“Oh, no, I did not like the way he talked—and he 
wanted such dreadful interest.” 

Grace had been staring at Caroline with wide-open 
eyes. 

“You funny child—it is just like you to do that! 
Concerns that loan money to salaried people are rob- 
bers, pure and simple. I never dreamed that you 
had taken the matter so to heart, Cad, dear. I had 
my salary raised two months ago, and I’ve been putting 
the extra amount into bank each week. We can re- 
place Uncle Raymond’s money to-morrow. 

“The committee on ways and means stands ad- 
journed. Cad, those cheese walnuts are proof positiv« 
that you were never meant for a business woman. Any 
girl who can concoct a dish like that is just domesti: 
enough to fall into the clutches of a loan shark. To 
think of your even stepping inside his door !” 

And then, catching the look with which Kent wa 
regarding her friend, she suddenly turned the con 
versation in the direction of the new Belasco produc 
tion. 


* * * * * * ; 


Wednesday night Grace came in late. With Win 
throp for an escort she had been making a tour ot 
second-hand shops. Caroline had planned to accom- 
pany them, but a sudden attack of throat trouble ha: 
chained her to the house after nightfall. 

“T’ve solved the problem of my dressing table,’ 
said Grace, laying aside her furs and dropping into th: 
easy chair beside the fireplace. ‘I have been perfect] 
wild for a draped table—one of those lovely cretonn 
affairs that you can find only at the smartest shops 
At one second-hand shop I found the glass. The 
mirror was perfect, but the frame, once white enamel 
was all chipped. I paid a dollar for that. At another 
shop I found an old-fashioned washstand with drawers 
the sort you see at country hotels. We wrangled for 
ten minutes before the man would let it go for a dollar.’ 

“Then what?” said Caroline, gently, as Grac« 
stopped to fold up her veil and silk scarf. 

“That’s all for to-night. To-morrow, when. the 
old washstand comes, I shall soak it inside and out 
with a strong washing powder solution. The next day 
I will sandpaper the outside and paint it plain white, 
just for cleanliness and my own satisfaction. In the 
meantime, for a two-dollar bill, I will have a carpen 
ter set the mirror into a plain pine frame, fastened 
securely on the back of the wachstand, and last I 
will drape the whole thing with poppy cretonne to 
match my wall paper.” 

“Oh, Grace, you are not an upholsterer.” 

“No, but I can pad the top of the washstand and the 
mirror frame with some sheet wadding, then cover it 
smoothly with cretonne. The washstand I will hide 
all round with a plaited valance, and the side draperies 
will be very simple. For the top of the washstand I 
will use a large sheet of beveled glass, the only sanitary 
finish for a dressing table, and the flowered cretonne 
will show through it beautifully.” 

“How you do love flowers, Grace!’ said Caroline, 
with a smile. Her gaze was fixed on the blue flames, 
and Grace realized with a pang of dismay that Caro- 
line’s thoughts were wandering. Something had come 
between them. 

“You are too sick to talk furnishings to-night, Cad,” 
she added, springing to her feet. “I will make you a 
cup of hot tea this minute, and you can depend upon it 
that when you are better I shall carry you off to see 
one of those square brass beds for your room.” 

Caroline stretched forth a detaining hand and drew 
her friend to her side. 

“T am not sick—Grace—just too happy to think of 
anything—except my own happiness.’”’ She leaned 
forward and glanced around the cozy room. “I do 
not think it will pay for us to plan much more furniture 
for this—this home.” 

Grace was looking at her with wide, frightened eyes. 

“You see—I—Grace, dear, I never was meant for 
a business girl. Iam not as clever at such things as you 
are, and from the moment we began to fit up this little 
hqme—lI knew that I was a better homemaker than 
stenographer.” 

Grace turned wearily and faced her friend. 

“But you never found it out until Hal McKeen 
showed you—the way.” 

“This was the only thing that made me hesitate 
—to-night—when he asked me to leave Sparrows’ Nest 
--dear little Sparrows’ Nest—for a home he is building 
forme. I knew it would be such a disappointment to 
you when we had made such fine plans. But, Grace, 
he needs me—Just think, he has never had a home— 
his mother died when he was seven.” 

Grace bent over her friend with a smile through 
which her lips would quiver despite her brave efforts. 

“Yes, know, Cad, he needs you—even—even more 
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than I do—but just now, let’s talk about—about— 
Uncle Raymond.” 
* * * * # * * 

Christmas was only two days away; and the snow, 
the one touch needed for an ideal Yuletide, was falling 
rapidly. Grace, her big muff filled with belated 
Christmas parcels, was hurrying homeward, her head 
bent to meet the rising wind. She started at feeling 
a detaining hand on her arm. 

“Let us take a hansom,” said Winthrop, signaling 
toacabby. “TI have had such a streak of good fortune 
that I must celebrate, if only in the luxury of a hansom.” 

He tucked her inside comfortably, and sprang to 
her side. She chattered rapidly, with the peculiar 
forced air of vivacity which she had borne ever since 
the night in which Caroline had announced her en- 
gagement. Was it not funny that the new office boy, 
Billy of the abundant red locks, had calmly posted a 
list of the presents-he wanted? The bootblack in 
their building, too, and the elevator men all had their 
Christmas boxes up! And she was so glad she was 
going home for Christmas! The commercial spirit 
was strong in New York, even at Christmas time. 

“But you have not asked me why I felt like cele- 
brating,’”’ Winthrop said, finally, with a soberness 
new to their companionship. “Of course, you know 
McKeen is going up to Syracuse for Christmas to 
meet Caroline’s people.” 

“Yes! I hoped we might have one more holiday 
together—Cad and I—but when you are engaged, you 
do not think 

The bitterness in her voice melted into something 
very like a sob. Winthrop slipped his hand into the 
muff, and somewhere among the mass of small parcels 
he found her trembling fingers 

“And you thought you would be alone, quite out of 
it, on the trip. But you won't be anything of the sort, 
Grace, if you will tell me that I may accept your Uncle 
Raymond’s invitation to spend Christmas in Syracuse”’ 

“Uncle Raymond,” gasped Grace, but the fingers 
in the muff had suddenly ceased to tremble. She was 
the old Grace once more; yet he met her challenging 
glance firmly. 

“Yes, I wrote to him. I wanted him to know that 
love and not the pursuit of Mammon had caused the 
disintegration of Sparrows’ Nest 

“The  disintegration—indeed!’ exclaimed Grace 
saucily, but her voice trembled a trifle 

“Of course we must cither let Caroline take her 
hare of the things or pay her for them said Win- 
throp, in a cool, matter-of-fact tone 

“We!—listen to the man, will you?” said Grace, 
apparently addressing the fox head on her muff. 

“Grace,” he said, sternly, ‘“‘do we go to syrac use ?”’ 

The hansom seemed very quiet, even though snow and 
sleet struck sharply against the lowered window. Then 
very softly: 

**T—I suppose—we do 


\ gasp, a smothered cry, and she turned on him 
severely. 

“How utterly plebeian of you! No; the snow is 
not thick on the window Besides, you might have 


waited until we got to Sparrows’ Nest—and Hal 
McKeen’s mistletoe.”’ 


a * 
Money to Burn 


"THE big touring car had just whizzed by with a roar 

like a gigantic rocket, and Pat and Mike turned to 
watch it disappear in a cloud of dust. 

“Thim chug wagons must cost a hape av cash,” 


aid Mike. ‘The rich is fairly burnin’ money.” 
““An’ be the smell av it,” sniffed Pat, “it must be 
thot tainted money we do be hearin’ so much aboot.” 


Out of the Mouth of Babes 


"THE caller did n’t look it, but she declared to little 
Clorinda that she dearly loved children. It may be 
that she said so because she heard the distant swish of 
the skirts of Clorinda’s mama, but, whatever the 
ause, she repeated it urgingly. Then, as the small 
lady with the pet cat made no move to answer her 
invitation to come and make friends, she asked: ‘“* Why 
s it that you love your kitty better than me, dearie ?” 
And Clorinda’s mama entered the room with an 
ill-concealed smile, as she heard her daughter answer: 
‘’Cause she purrs as if she meant it.” 
¥ » 


It Is to Smile 
Te live too fast is also to die too fast 
Prospective heirs are usually glad to wear dead 
nen’s shoes. 

The worker with the most sand usually is the first 
o raise the dust. 

To lose one’s head is often the immediate preface to 
sing one’s feet. 

If some of your china has been in the family for 
years, you probably wash your own dishes. 

When the poor young man finds a rich “‘ better half,” 
he also is apt to find better quarters. 

The song of the nightingales may be so mournful 
because morning after morning they find their bills 
ull over dew. 

They say a woman’s aim is poor. It is only natural, 
ifter all, that she should find herself at a man’s feet 
when she has thrown herself at his head. 
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The Incomparable 


WHITE 


The Car for Service 


ANOTHER GOLD MEDAL FOR THE WHITE 


I% the recent Town Carriage Competition, conducted under rigorous 

rules by the Automobile Club of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
White was awarded a gold medal. As stated by the Club, “The 
object of the trial is to show the advantages of self-propelled 
vehicles for town work.” The following points were taken under 
consideration, and in all of them the White showed decided superiority: 


General design of complete car 

General appearance and finish of body work 
Absence of smell and smoke 

Absence of leakage of lubricant 

Absence of noise with car stationary or running 
Absence of vibration with car stationary or running 
Smoothness of running and comfort of passengers 
Ease of cleanin 

Ease of access for repair 

Ease of starting 

Ease of stopping and speed changing without jerks or noise 
Ease of manoeuvering 

Comfort of passengers 

Comfort of driver 


TO MOO > 


Zeca 
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Have you arranged for an early delivery of the White Model ““G”’ or Model ““H 2” 


WHITE waize COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PRESIDENT 


ill please any / Suspenders 


man. | - f The Suspenders 
) ap that most men wear 
ae. are the kind to buy for 
Christmas presents. When 
you buy President Sus- 
penders you make no mis- 
take. Presidents are preferred 
by so many men, being the 
strongest and the most com- 
fortable of all suspenders. 








A Sensible 
Gift 


in a beautiful 












This surely is a pretty 
Christmas Box and 
President Suspenders / 
certainly are right. / 





It_is always satisfying to know 
you selected an appropriate and 
useful present. President Sus- 
penders in an attractive picture box 
will please any man. 

f Father, Husband, Brother, Cousins 
/ and Nephews— all will like Presi- 
y dent Suspenders. It won't cost 

much to give each a pair. In a 


. / fe ~ 
i — Al Holiday Box they cost only 50 
~ \ cents. On sale everywhere. 
\ If your home dealers have none, you 


\ M can buy of us by mail. We nay 
X i / postage. 


Nas yy, The C. A. Edgarton Mig. Co. 


557 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 
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F you want to earn some money for Christmas, here 


is your chance, NOW, when most people place 
their magazine subscriptions. We offer a GUARAN.- 


TEED SALARY for all of your time, or a liberal 
commission for spare time work. Both are entirely in 
addition to the Cash Prizes, of which there are 302 
every month. We instruct you fully before you take 
the field, and coach you while you work. With ordin- 
ary intelligence and opportunity you can't fail. Write 
for particulars, including a book with the stories and 
pictures of a lot of our money makers. 


THE SUCCESS BUREAU OF AGENCIES, 


41 Washington Square East, New York 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


FOR SKUDSY 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


[Concluded from page 841) 


| alone for a moment, ‘‘that lover fellow is no use 


atalltome. Youcan keep him here if you want 
to, but don’t do it for my sake. So far as Iam 
concerned you can let him go home. I can’t get 
him working at the job we wanted him for. 
What I ’ve got to do is to get along the best way 
I can without him. I ’ve got to do the lover part 
myself, and I guess I can do it, although I have 
a good deal to look after besides that. But I ’ll 
do what I can. Of course it won’t be quite like 
the real thing, but it will have to do. I can’t 
let the whole affair fall flat because one of the 
lovers has gone ona strike. You see that, don’t 
you? I owe that much to Skudsy. You ’ve got 


| to let me go in to dinner with the girl.” 


“Oh, if you enjoy it—”’ began Fielding. 

“T didn’t say I enjoyed it,’’ said Wilson, 
promptly. ‘‘I have plenty else to do to keep this 
house party from being a flat failure without 
making love to a girl I never met before, and if 
there was anybody else to make love to her I 
would n’t doit. Youknow that. But there is n’t 
anybody else. I thought of Simpson first, but 
even you can see he does n’t look like the right 
sort of lover for that sort of girl.” 

It was true. No one would have considered 
Simpson in that capacity forone moment. Field- 
ing admitted it. 

‘*So you see it is absolutely necessary that I 
should make love to her, don’t you?” asked 


Wilson. 


“Tf she can stand it, I can,” said Fielding 


= 
lightly. 





**She has got to stand it, that ’s all,’’ declared 
Wilson. ‘‘In a case of this kind I can’t stop to 
consider whether she likes it or not. That has 
nothing to do with it. People have got to make 
some sacrifices in the interest of the higher 
journalism. 

Wilson sacrificed himself heartily at dinner. 
He was evidently a born impersonator. Without 
him there would have been no love motive in 
the dinner at all, but he supplied it quite freely. 
His impersonation was so realistic that Tom 
Ford bit a piece out of his wineglass and very 
nearly swallowed it without knowing it. Wilson 
went into the impersonation so thoroughly that 
he was as surprised as the other guests when 
Simpson let off a flash light, but he recovered 
himself quickly. 

‘That is all right!” he explained, as the white 
cloud curled over the table after the flash. 
‘Just a clever idea of Fielding’s. He thought 
you would all like to have mementos of this 


| pretty occasion, so he had his friend Simpson 


’ 


bring out his camera.’ 
Fielding looked at Mrs. Fielding aghast, and 
tried to speak, but everyone was talking and 
laughing, as people do just after they have been 
photographed, and Wilson was already deep in 
a confidential talk with Miss Hurlington. 
As the ladies left the dining room, Fielding 


| and Wilson met in one corner. 


‘““Now, see here—”’ Fielding began, but Wil- 
son interrupted him. 

“T was just going to speak to you,” said Wil- 
son. “I’m glad you came over here, because I 
did n’t like to call you aside before your guests. 


_ This affair is going off pretty well. Of course if 


I had been in your place I could have arranged 
lots of things better, but it will do well enough. 
But there is one place where it is awful weak, 
and since you have got me into the affair I’m 
not going to let it be a total failure. The weak 
place is’ the love motive. It is n’t realistic 
enough. I can’t attend to the details of this 
house party and carry out the love motive as 
it should be carried out. So—” 

“T ’m glad to hear you say that,”’ said Fielding 
heartily. 

“So L’m going to turn the details all over to 
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you. I ’ve been thinking, and I see now that the 
love motive is the strong feature of the Christmas 
spirit. It has got to be pushed to the front. We 
’ve got to make that feature prominent. I did n’t 
think I ’d have to leave the details of the house 
party to you, and I ’m sorry to, for I know some- 
thing will go wrong, but I ’Il have my hands full 
is itis. I want this love motive to be a success. 
| want to do my duty by old Skudsy. I ’ve got 
o do it.” 

Wilson was so earnest about doing his duty by 
“old Skudsy” that he even didn’t remain 
.way from the ladies very long. 

‘‘Now, hurry through that Christmas tree 
oolishness as quickly as you can,” said Wilson 
‘o Fielding, as they went out. ‘‘I don’t think 
tis necessary at all, but since you have the tree 
ve might as well do the rest of it. But don’t 
lrag it out too long. It is apt to spoil the whole 
hing if it is dragged out so long that it gets tire- 
ome to the guests.” 

By the time the tree was lighted and denuded 


f its gifts, the guests had become so used to | 


iash-light explosions that Simpson could have 
xploded a dynamite bomb among them without 
ausing surprise. Tom Ford received his gifts 
vith surly silence. The children were noisily 
oyous over theirs. The servants, including 
‘farris, were properly pleased and abashed. 
ittle Mrs. Fielding wept a moment happily over 
ier unexpected necklace of pearls, and Mr. 
‘ielding explained, ‘‘Oh, say now, sweetheart, 
| did n’t expect you to think of anything like 
hat!” when his was handed him, but when Miss 
Hurlington’s was taken from the tree she was 
ot there to receive it. They found her later 
eated on the stairs with Wilson, and if her hands 
iad been no more flexible than a rose leaf they 
vould have found one of them crumpled. 

Wilson arose, when the guests entered the hall, 
ind spoke to Fielding. 

‘Look here,” he said, ‘‘I think I ’ve got the 
wing of this love motive pretty pat, but I don’t 
vant to have it spoiled by that Ford fellow 
langing around. What you want to do is to take 
him out into the conservatory or the kitchen or 
omewhere, and keep him there. You invited 
me to come out to this house party and write it 
ip, and it is your duty to see that it goes off well. 
| count a lot on this ‘lovers on the stair’ picture 
ind I can’t have it spoiled by a sour-faced 
fellow like that Ford getting in front of the cam- 
era, and he’s just restless enough to be walk 
ing across it every minute.” 

And yet when Simpson came into the hall, as 
his instructions had been, to take the picture 
e had been told was the most important of all, 
Wilson was angry. 

‘You get out!’’ he told him, ‘‘I won’t have 
ou interfering with my private affairs, Simpson. 
(so outside and take a moonlight view of the 
house and lawn,” and then he turned to Miss 
'urlington, and spoke some sentence that began 
vith “Kitty.” It was undoubtedly part of the 
ove motive being worked out. 

When Fielding could no longer keep Tom 
ord in the conservatory they came back, and 
Wilson motioned Fielding to come to him. Wil- 
on descended the stairs to meet him, and Miss 
[urlington folded her hands and sat in the same 
teps she had been sitting on. 

Wilson drew Fielding to one side. 

‘*See here,” he said, ‘“‘since you went out 
'’ve been thinking this thing over, and I see 

here you made a bad mistake; the worst kind 
fa mistake. You have nearly spoiled the whole 
hing.” 

Fielding was shocked. 
one remarkably well. 

‘“You have invited us out here over Christ- 
1as,” said Wilson, reproachfully, ‘‘and then 
iled all the events of any importance into one 
vening. I never saw such poor planning. There 

ould n’t be a pint of Christmas spirit for the 
est of our stay if let you run it. Isaw, when I 
hought it over, that you had made an awful 
otch of it.” 


He thought he had 








Have Yo u 
Little “Shaver” 
In Your Home? 
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Gillette 2°" 











GILLETTE Safety Razor and the twelve double- 
A edged blades that come with it will solve your 
shaving problem for months tocome. Each blade 
will give from 20 to 40 clean shaves of comfort. When 
at last it commences to “pull” a little, throw away 
the blade, like an old pen, and slip in a new one. The 
razor itself will last a life-time—extra blades cost about 
2 cents a week—50 cents for package of ten. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep them, send us $5 for stan- 
dard “‘triple-silver’’ p!ated set in handsome velvet-lined, 
leather-covered case. If after 30 days’ trial you are not 
satisfied we will refund your money. 


you ought to see that he does. 


of course — 


(With apologies to FAIRY SOAP.) 


No Stropping, No Honing— 


Just Lather and Shave ! 


HERE are a good many reasons why there should be 
a Gillette in your home. ; 
In the first place «*he’’ ought to shave himself and 


There are many reasons 


why—and none in favor of the barber shop habit except a 
mistaken feeling that it’s easier that way. It used to be, pos- 
sibly, but that was before the Gillette came. 


E have bought the entire edition of ‘‘ Science of 
Shaving,” a new work, the first text-book 
ever written, we believe, on the care of the 

face in its relation to shaving. It is worth a good deal 
to every man who shaves or lets others shave him—no 
matter how much he thinks he knows about it already. 
Fully illustrated with photographs and drawings. 

In the first thousand copies of the edition we have 
added some pages about the Gillette Safety Razor with 
pictures and prices of the different styles. While these 
copies last, a postal card will bring you one free, with 
our compliments. 








SCIENCE 
SHAVING 


Send for this Book To-day 





A copy will be mailed free to any man who cares for 
his face or his feelings, or to any woman who cares for the 
face or the feelings of any man. 





GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 233 Times Building, N. Y. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


BOUCHER ADJUSTABLE 
SHAVING GLASS 


Every man should have one 
It makes shaving safe and comfortable. 
It may be applied to any window, or elsewhere to obtain a 
strong light, and instantly adjusted to any angle. 
It may be carried safely in a satchel. 
Furnished express paid, 
Chipped Edge, $2.00; Beveled Edge, $2.00. 
Send for circular. 


CALDWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 9 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 


NOTE THE SIMPLICITY “nts oss 
DAUS TIP TOP DUPLICATOR 


No intricate mechanism. No printers’ ink. Always ready. 100 copies from 
Pen written and 50 copies from ‘I'ypewritten original. Useful 
in any business for making duplicates of circular letters, 
trial balances, invoices, price lists, reports, menus, manu- 
script, drawings, specifications, etc., etc. i 


Sent on Ten Days’ Trial Without Deposit 
Complete Duplicator Cap Size 
Prints 84x 13 inches - - - $5.00 
Circular of Larger. Size upon request. Dealers Wanted. 


Felix L. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg., 111 John St., New York 
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With a Perfection Oil Heater 
you can heat a cold bedroom, make 
a sick-room more comfortable, warm a 
chilly hallway, heat water quickly, and do many 
things better than can be done with any other stove 
no matter what fuel it burns. The superiority of the 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


lies in the fact that it generates intense heat without smoke or smell, 
The oilfount and the wick carrier are made of brass throughout, which 
insures durability. Gives great heat atsmallcost. Fount has oilindicator 
and handle. Heatercan be easily carried about. Absolutely safe and 
simple—wick cannot be turned too high or too low. Operated as easily 
asalamp. All parts easily cleaned. Two finishes—nickel and japan. 
Every heater warranted. If not at your dealer’s write nearest agency 
for descriptive circular. 


LAMP can be used in any room and is the 


The safest and best all-round house lamp made. 
Gives a clear, steady light. of brass 
throughout and nickel-plated. Equipped 

with the latest improved burner. Hand- 

some—simple—satisfactory. Every lamp warranted, Write to nearest 
agency if you cannot get it from your dealer. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 








The American Magazine 


NDER the editorship of John S. Phillips, formerly of McClure’s 

Magazine and McClure, Phillips & Co., The American 

Magazine will hereafter reflect the experience, ideas and abilities 
the following brilliant group of editors and writers: 


Ida M. Tarbell F. P. Dunne 


A uthor of “The Standard Oil Humorist and Philosopher. 


of 


»’’ Lincoln,’’ **Napoleon,’’ etc. 


Lincoln Steffens 


from Maine to California as an authoritative writer 
on political subjects. 


Creator of ** Mr. Dooley.”’ 


Ray Stannard Baker 


Author of ‘* Railroads on Trial,’” and many other import- 
ant magazine articles. 


William Allen White 


The well-known Kansas editor. 


Known 
















Author of ‘* Boyville Stories,’’ ‘In Our Town,” etc. 


Che December number of The American Magazine now on sale on 
news stands contains the first chapter of a new historical series by 
author of the famous History of the Standard Oil Company. 


al 


+} 
re 


S. D. 
IDA M. TARBELL Phillips 
Publishing 

“The Tariff in Our Times,” as Miss Tarbell entitles it, i - ine 
. . . . ve., 

in intensely interesting human history of business and N. ¥. City 
politics during and since the Civil War. Not even Do yg es 
her “Standard Oil” will so absorb and stir the Ry egy yy 


number for 


\merican people as this new series. 


51.00 


You cannot afford to be without The American Magazine 

















is considered a fairly good business, and it is. We can assist you in starting a business 


this year. Put it on your list. It’s only $1.00 a year. 
A BUSINESS BUSINES 2 — egy line of merchandise by mail) that can be made to pay as much or 
Tere thane $5,000 annually. By the MrLBURN-Hicks Easy METHOD succcess is almost cer- 


LL WILL PAY THAT WILL PAY $5, 000 A YEAR tain. We Jona everything necessary, catalogues (the best ever printed), ‘fron gib 
Titeratur € 


sp ect re. special ci ¢ cire ulars, names of mail order mae place your advertising, and guide you on the aes to success. If you can invest from 
re > git 0 wr e know how and will ‘show you. 


i and Particulars Free. MILBURN-HICKS, 105 Pentiac Building, 
prin Your om may be worth a Fortune. 


Wi 
SONG -s ONG We arrange music, publish and print. 





WRITERS, send us your poems. 


compose the music. Simple songs often 
: . . WRITERS Send tor our proposition and _ prices. 


UNION MUSIC CO., 304 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


make great hits. Established 35 years. 
GROOM MUSIC CO., 40 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 
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“T’m sorry,” said Fielding, “‘I thought—~” 
“That’s all right!” said Wilson,‘‘ but it did n‘t 
do any good for you to think. So I got to think- 
ing, and I thought of the very thing that wil] 
please old Skudsy the best of all. It will put 
some life into to-morrow. You should have 


thought of it yourself—but you did n’t.” . 

Fielding shook his head. He could n’t thin} we 
of it even now. Tr 

“What we have got to do,” said Wilson, enthu ait 
siastically, ‘tis to have an engagement to an a 
nounce to-morrow. That will keep the Christ he 
mas spirit jumping. It is just what we need to oin 
fill up the blank you left in your house party - 
I knew vou would never think of it. I have t bee 
think of these things because it is my busines ill 
That is what old Skudsy pays me for. Nov e 
you just have your wife see Miss Hurlington an aS 
the thing will be all right. I have attended to th te 
details.”’ 


rt 

Mr. Fielding put out his hand and clasp« eC 
Wilson’s. He was glad, and he told him si or 
He turned to go in search of Mrs. Fielding. me 
“Say, Jack!” called Wilson, and Mr. Fieldit “ 
turned back. Wilson leaned close to his ea I) 
*Can’t you drop a hint to Ford, some way : 5 
he asked. ‘“‘I know the poor chap would n " 
like to hear it first when all the others are aroun: i 
It will be hard enough on him, anyway.” a 
. ” we 

He'd Find it “O. K.” \ 

"THE Philadelphian was staying at a hotel in a Georg ( 
town. He rang for an attendant, whom he ask: 2 

if bath tubs were provided. \ 


““Yessuh,”’ answered the negro, “ wese got sor 
nice tubs,” and he presently returned bearing on | I 
shoulders a coffin with silver-plated handles and lid ; 
complete. 
“What do you mean by bringing me 
manded the traveler. 
*Dat’s de bath tub, suh.”’ 
“The bath tub?” I 
““Yessuh. You see, suh, de lanlode he used to be 
de undertakin’ business, an’ he had a lot o’ coffins « 
han’; an’ when he out an’ took dis hotel | 
brought all de coffins de new man didn’t want. H 
son is in de tinsmif business, suh, so he done had « 
coffins lined wif tin, an’ dey make nice bath tubs. ]« 


that ?”’ d 


sol’ 





you try an’ you'll find dis one all right.” 
= » 


“Sent” to College 


[ PISLIKE to hear parents speak of sending their so: 

or daughters to college. It is the boy who govs 
without sending, the boy who can not be kept fro 
going who usually turns out well. 

I have heard parents trying to force their sons to go 
to college, arguing with them for months, trying to 
convince them that they should go, until they final!) 
went against their will. I have rarely known of a b 
forced to college in this way turning out well. 

Do not force your boy to college. If you can not 
make it seem so attractive that he will want to go, if |} 
is not determined to go, if he is not enthusiastic ove: 
the prospect, college will do him very little good. You 
can not force a boy to get an education. The educ.: 
tion that is good for anything must be voluntary. 


SA rule, he will be the most successful man wh 





has himself best in hand, who is the best schoo 
master to himself, and who compels himself to t! 
discipline and drill which will strengthen his deficie 
cies and eliminate his weaknesses, the man who is t! 
best trainer of himself. 


a a 


AS LONG as fond fathers slave and mothers sacrifi 

so that foolish daughters can hide the petticoat 
poverty under a silk dress and fill with vanity hea: 
that ought to be filled with practical knowledge, o 
girls are going to grow up with the idea that getti! 
married is getting rid of responsibility instead of assur 
ing it. 


‘HERE is a tremendous power in character wh 
added to ability. A great many youths think th 
ability is everything, that if a man has brain power | 
can accomplish most anything; but he is a light-weig 
man, no matter how able, if he does not add charac 
to his ability. 


a + 


H44t Caine says, “I try to heal wounds.” 

That is the test of an ideal life, “‘ to heal wounds 
There are plenty of people to make them; comparativ« 
few to heal them. 


a a 


HE blossom can not tell what becomes of its odor 
says Beecher, “ and no man can tell what becon 





of his influence and example that roll away from hi 
| and go beyond his ken in their perilous missions.’ 
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My Life—So Far 


hey had troubled me at home—the love of the tempting 
seyond, and an alarming uncertainty in my mind about 


oing to take several wearisome and painful years yet 


By JOSIAH FLYNT 


[Concluded from page 839] 


x travelers at home or in foreign parts. Since that } 
ina! break-up our complete family has never again been | 


gether under one roof. 
In spite of a manly effort to overcome them, two 
aits dogged my steps to college as persistently as 


1e Meaning of the Law of Mine and Thine. It was 


efore I was to become master of these miserable 
ualities. They were the worst pieces of baggage I took 
way With me. My better traits, as I recall them, were 
illingness and eagerness to learn when I was not under 
1e spell of Die Ferne, a fair amount of receptivity in 
quiring useful facts and information, and, for most | 


f the time, a tractable well-meaning, amenable boy 
isposition. All of these good qualitic Ss were scattered 
» the four winds, however, when the call of Die Ferne 
came irresistible. I stood to win as a student, if love 
wr Die Ferne could be kept under control. Otherwise 
ere Was no telling what I might become or do. Under 
ese circumstances I began my collegiate career in a 
nominational college in the western part of Illinois. 
Iy mother of course hoped for the best, and at the 
ne of her departure it looked as if I had definitely 
ruck the right road at last. 
I remained for a little over two years at college, 
ivancing, with conditions, to my sophomore year. I 
aid my board and lodging by ‘‘chore”’ work in a 
iwyer’s home in the town, so that the expenses my 
other had to meet were comparatively light. The 
udies that seemed to suit best were history, historical 
ography, and modern languages. Mathematics and 
rreck and Latin were tiresome subjects in which I made 
irely average progress. Mathematics were a snare 
id a delusion to me throughout my school and college 
in America, and I mean sometime to pick up my 
irithmetic again and see whether maturer years may 
ve given me a clearer insight into h. examples and 
oblems that formerly gave me so much trouble. 


History, geography and German interested me from 

start, and I usually stood well in these classes 
listory took hold of me just as biography did, and I 
zd to read long and late such works as Motley’s 
Dutch Republic,” Bancroft’s ** History of the United 
tates,’” Prescott’s books on Mexico and South America, 





nd an interesting autobiography or biography was 
en more interesting to me than a novel or story. 
leed, I read verv little fiction during the time I was 
ollege, preferring to pore over an old geography 
d map out routes of travel, to be enjoyed when I had } 
ide enough money to undertake them as legitimate 
terprises, or, perhaps as a hired explorer, whose 
rvices commanded rémunerative prices. For awhil 


cambitions to be a lawyer struggled with my traveling 
tentions, and I seriously considered taking a course 
law in my benefactor’s library and office when my 
ademic course should be finished; but this resolve 
ver came to anything because my academic studies 
re never finished. 
For two years, and more, I had struggled as hard as 
y of my fellow-students to support myself, keep up 
ith my class, and, probably harder than most of them, 
» be “on the level,’’ and, above ali things, not to let 
ie Ferne entice me away from my new home and 
leasant surroundings. Many and many a time Die 
erne would whistle one of her seductive signals, and 
was all I could do to conquer the desire to go and 
nswer it in person, but my studies, the work at home, 
d pleasant companions helped me to resist the temp- 
tion, and, as I have said, for about two years I 
tended strictly to business, hearing that calling, from 
1¢ to time, but closing my ears to the enticing in- 
tation. . 
My undoing at college had a most innocent beginning, 
was the case with so many of my truancies. Often 
not the impulse which drove me to the Open Road 
is, taken by itself, as laudable and worth while as 
iny of those other impulses which inhibited runaway 
ps. My ambition, for instance, to go to some distant 
vn, make my wav as a breadwinner and student, and’ 
entually become well-to-do and respected, was in 
entials a praiseworthy desire; but the trouble was 
it I insisted that no one should hear from me or know 
‘ut my progress until I had really “arrived,”’ as it 
re. | always demanded that the thing be done 
retly, and only as secrecy was an assured factor did 
h a runaway project really appeal to me. 
\\ hat broke up my college career, and eventually 
pelled me to vamose, was a simple trial contest of 
ivists in the literary society of which I was a member. 
winner in the contest stood a fair chance of being 
sen by his soc iety to compete with the essayist of the 
il society in a general literary contest in the opera 
ise, Which was really the event of the year of its kind. 
vas selected, along with two others, to try my skill 
an essayist in the preliminary family bout together. 
Our society was divided into two closely knit cliques, 
longing to the ‘“‘Wash B.” coterie, and the most 
midable contestant that I had to meet, being allied 
th the “‘Camelites”’ as we used to call them. These 
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two really hostile camps made the society at election 
time, and on occasions when contestants for the _pre- 
liminary and opera house contests were to be chosen, 
literally a wrangling, backbiting, and jealous collection 
of schemers and wire pullers. The “Wash B.” set had 
all they could do to secure for me the place in the 
preliminaries, which would doubtless determine the 
selection for the real contest later on between the two 
distinct societies. But chosen I was, and, for six 
weeks, every spare hour that I had was religiously 
devoted to that wonderful essay. I forget the title of 
it now, but the matter dealt tritely enough, I make no 
doubt, with the time-worn subject—‘‘The Western 
March of Empire.” The writing finished, “Wash B.” 
himself took me in hand, and for another month drilled 
me in delivery, enunciation, and gesture. My roommate, 
when the drilling was over, said that I was a perfect 
understudy of ‘‘Wash B.” who was considered at thi 
time the ‘finest reader our society, the entire college 
in fact, contained. This criticism naturally set me uy 
a good deal and I began seriously to entertain thought: 
of winning the prize, a small financial consideration. 

At length the fatal night arrived, and we three con 
testants marched to our seats on the platform. I 
front of us were the three judges, formidable looking 
men they seemed at the time, although I knew them a! 
as mild-mannered citizens of the town with whom | 
had often had a pleasant chat. A neutral—one wh 
was neither a “‘ Wash B.” nor a “Camelite’’—was thi 
first to stand up and read his essay. As I recall th 
reading and subject-matter of this first effort I remembe: 
that I thought that I had it beaten to a standstill if | 
could only retain all the fine inflections and mild gentk 
gestures which “Wash B.” had been at such pains t 
drill into me. I was second, and stood up, bowed, and 
as friends afterwards told me, so far as delivery wa 
concerned I was ‘‘ Wash B.” from start to finish. Thy 
third man, an uncouth fellow, but endowed with 
wonderfully modulated voice—he was really an orato: 
—then got up and read almost faultlessly so far a 
intonation and correct and timely emphasis wer 
concerned, a dull paper on Trade Unionism. Thi 
student was the one I particularly feared, but whe: 
he was through and the three of us took our places ir 
the audience so many ‘Wash B.’s”’ told me that I hac 
won “ hands down,” as they put it, that I gradually came 
to believe that I had acquitted myself remarkably well 
The judges, however, were the men to give the rea 
decision, and they thought so little of my effort that | 
was placed last on the list—even the neutral with prac 
tically no delivery had beaten me. Later he came to 
me and said that he never expected to take second place 
The uncouth “Camelite” with the banal paper but 
wonderful voice carried the day, and was declared 
winner of the prize. 

My chagrin and disappointment seemed tremendous 
for the moment, and the fact that a number of ‘Cam 
elites’”’ came to me and said that I ought to have beer 
given the prize did not tend to lessen the poignancy 
of the grief I felt but managed to conceal until I wa 
well within the four walls of my room. There I vowed 
that never, never again would I submit an essay of 
mine to the whims of three men, who, in my judgment 
were such numskulls that they let themselves be car 
ried away by a mere voice. “They never stopped to 
consider the subject-matter of our essays at all,” | 
stormed, and for days I was a very moody young man 
about the house. 

The “Wash B.’s” tried to console me by promising 
to elect me essayist for the grand contest in the opera 
house in the autumn, but, although I feigned recon 
ciliation with my defeat, the truth was that I wa 
brooding very seriously over this momentous failur 
as it seemed to me. I shunned my former boon 
companions, and was seen very little on the campus 
The defeat had eaten into my soul much more deeply 
than even I at first imagined possible, and, as the day: 
went by, a deep-laid plot for a runaway trip began t 
take form and substance. 

As soon as I realized what was going on I struggled 
hard to drive the plan out of my head, but while I had 
been mourning over my failure as an essayist, and 
particularly as a ‘‘Wash B.” essayist, the subtle 
sneaking scheme had wormed its way into my very 
subconsciousness, and, before I knew it, I was enter 
taining the tempter in no inhospitable manner. Afte: 
all, it was a consolation to know that at a pinch I could 
throw over.the whole college curriculum, if necessary 
and quictly vamose and, perhaps, begin again in som« 
other institution where my crude but by me highly 
prized literary productions would receive fairer treat 
ment. 

I had a feeling that a runaway trip would be the en: 
of my college career, and there were influences tha: 
struggled hard to hold me back; I have often wondere« 
what my later life would have been had they prevailed 
Never before had I been so near a complete victor) 
over Die Ferne, and never before had I felt mysel! 
the responsible citizen in the community that m) 
college life and self-supporting abilities helped to mak« 
me. Then, too, my good friend and counselor, th: 
lawyer, was a man who had made a very great im 
pression on me—an achievement by no means easy i» 
those days of rebellion and willful independence. } 
knew about the hard fight that he had made in lif 
before I went to his home. He had often visited in ou! 
home, and I had been much impressed with his set 
ciean-cut countenance. Some would have called it 
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hard unless they knew the man and what he had been 
through. I studied it with particular interest, because 
I knew that every now and then I also struggled hard 
to do right, and I wondered whether my face after 
complete mastery of myself, if this should ever come to 
pass, would some day take on the terrible look of 
determination and victory which was so often present 
in his. 

Upon all of his victories I can not report, because 
there must have been many, very many, of a minor 
character, that he had to work for every day of his life. 
But the one that took him out of the gutter, and which 
gave him strength to quit, at the same time, overin- 
dulgence in liquor and the tobacco habit, was the one 
that took hold of me, although I hardly knew what 
whisky tasted like myself and was only intermittently 
a user of tobacco. The fact that the man had over- 
come these bad habits by sheer will power, “without 
getting religion’”—which had often bten impressed 
upon me was essential—was what took hold of my 
sense of wonder. Bothin my home, and in the lawyer’s, 
so far as his good wife was concerned, I had been taught 
to believe, or, at any rate, had come partially to believe, 
that all such moral victories, indeed that all conquests 
over one’s rebellious self, had to come through prayer 
and Divine assistance, or not at all. T had never 
wholly accepted this doctrine, although it probably 
had a stronger hold on me than I knew. But the 
lawyer—ah, ha! here was, at last, a living, breathing 
witness to the fact that prayer and Divine help were 
not indispensable in gathering one’s self together, in 
putting evil habits aside, and in amounting to some- 
thing in the world. I did not say anything about the 
discovery I had made; but I studied my hero closely, 
and treasured highly all facts and fancies which rather 
intimate contact with him called forth, and which 
substantiated the original and primal fact—7.e., that 
will power and not “‘conversion”’ had made him one of 
the noted citizens of his community and one of the 
prominent lawyers of his state. 

I do not know whether or not he knew in what great 
respect I held him. This much is certain, however; 
he almost never looked at nor spoke to me severely, 
and he was constantly doing something kind or useful. 
I wish now that I had been old enough to have had a 
square talk with him about will power and Divine help. 
He was not a very communicative man, and it is possible 
that he would not have consented to enter into such 
an interview, thinking, perhaps, that I was too young 
to discuss such matters from his point of view. So I 
lived on, looking up invariably to him as an example, 
when it was necessary to grit my teeth and overcome 
some slight temptation. His wife, who was really a 
second mother to me, saw to it that I attended church 
and studied my Bible—the college authorities demanded 
attendance at church, and on Mondays called the roll 
of all those who had or had not been present at church 
the day before—but somehow she never had the in- 
fluence over me that her white-haired clean-shaven 
stalwart husband did. It was her constant prayer and 
hope that ‘Gill,’ as she called him, would eventually 
get religion and be assured of Heavenly peace. He 
frequently attended church with her, and certainly 
his efforts were as exemplary as the college president’s, 
but I have heard it said that, if he believed in any 
theology at all, it was in that miserable, foolish doctrine 
—-silly creation of weak minds—that a certain number of 
souls are predestined to damnation anyhow, and that 
his was one of them on account of the wild life he had 
led in his younger manhood. This “‘story’’ about my 
hero also took hold of me very perceptibly, and I often 
used to look at the man’s fine face surreptitiously, and 
wonder what could be going on in a mind that had be- 
come resigned to eternal punishment. I could not 
follow him this far in his philosophy, 
since come to the conclusion that the man was too 
sensible to entertain any such theory, and that the 
“story” was the mere patchwork of a number of wild 
guesses and injudicious surmises on the part of relatives, 
and his lovable but not always careful wife. 

One day, a relative of mine, known as ‘‘ The Deacon,” 
came to the town at my hostess’s request, and held some 
revival meetings, or, perhaps, they were called conse- 
cration meetings. The ‘‘Deacon,” although an ardent 
Methodist, I believe, and a determined striver for the 
salvation of men’s souls, was not one of the conventional 
boisterous revivalists whom we all have seen and heard. 
He was quiet and retiring in his manner, and seemed 
to rely on the sweet reasonableness of the Bible and 
his interpretation of it to convince men of the need of 
salvation, rather than on loud exhortation and still louder 
singing. He was very deaf, and when I called him 
for breakfasts, mornings, I had to go into his room and 
shake him, when he would put his trumpet to his ear 
and ask, ‘‘ What is up?” I would tell him that it was 
time for him to be up, and he would thank me in that 
strange metallic voice which so many deaf people 
have, or acquire. 

He spent much of his time talking with his hostess, 
and, one morning, rather injudiciously, I think, he told 
her of a friend of his, “just your own husband’s size, 
weight, and years,”’ who hz ad suddenly dropped dead in 
Chicago. This incident took hold of the good woman 
in an unfortunate way, and, when I saw her, she had 
been crying, and was bewailing the fact that her ‘ “Gill” 
might also drop off suddenly before “getting religion.” 

There was nothing that I could s say beyond the fact that 
he seemed to me good enough to ‘drop off at any time. 


but I have long | 
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But his wife was not to be consoled. ‘Gill must 
give himself up to God,” she persisted, and I retreated, 
feeling rather guilty on these lines myself, as I was not 
at all sure that I had given myself up to God, or would 
ever be able to. He was such a myth to me, that I 
found it far more practicable to study the character 
and ways of the lawyer whom I knew as a visible, 
tangible living being. 

It may be that my adoration for my benefactor—I 
really think it amounted to that—was not the best in- 
fluence that might have been exercised over my mind; 
it has been suggested to me in later years, for instance, 
that it was probably at this time that I laid the founda- 
tion for that firm belief in will power, which, for better 
or for worse, has been about all that I have believed 
in seriously as a moral dynamic for a number of years. 
Be this as it may, for years after leaving college and the 
lawyer’s home, my recollection of him, of. his brave 
fight to do right, and of the friendly interest he took in 
me, contributed more than once to help tide me over a 
spell when Die Ferne was doing her utmost to persuade 
me to throw over everything and choose foolishly after 
her. 

Now, that the good man is gone, I regret more than 
ever that I ever allowed that miserable essay to stam- 
pede me as it did. The first departure from college 
and the lawyer’s home was a failure. I halted fool.shly 
an entire day at a town not far from the college, and the 
lawyer, suspecting that I might do this, sent on two 
of my college friends—older than I was—to scout about 
and try and locate me. They succeeded in their mission 
—one of them was the noted ‘Wash B.”’ who had 
tried so hard to teach me how to read an essay. They 
did their utmost to persuade me to return, but I was 
obdurate and they went back without me. In an hour 
or two the lawyer himself appeared on the scene, and 
then I had to go back, and knew it. He said very little 
to me, beyond asking me to give to him such funds as I 
possessed. In the afternoon he called on a_ brother 
lawyer who, as I could judge from the 
was in some serious legal difficulty. 
the street again my captor, said: ‘“‘ Josiah, there is a 
man, who is going to the penitentiary.” He spoke 
very slowly and impressively, but did not offer to tell 
me why the man was going to be shut up or when, and 
I was sensible enough not to ask. 

Returned to our home the lawyer made 
to my unconventional leave-taking, 
considered the matter closed. It was decided, for the 
sake of my feelings, that I should not return im- 
mediately to college, and I hugged my room as much 
as possible, anxious to keep out of sight of my class- 
mates, who, I felt sure, knew all about my escapade. 
There I brooded again over my 
essayist, my lac 


conversation, 
When we were in 


no reference 
and apparently 


poor success as an 
k of will power to bear up under defeat, 
and | also tried to plan out another escape from what 
seemed to me a terrible disgrace. One afternoon, 
when I was particularly gloomy, the fat, cheerful presi- 
dent of the college knocked at my door. 
to have a heart-to-heart talk with me, 
I was soon on the defensive He 
bashfulness about going bach 
my assertion that I was ‘‘no good anyhow and might 
better be let go,” and in general did his utmost to cheer 
me up and make the “slipping back” into my classes, 
as he put it, as simple and easy as could be. 

But, good man, he labored with me in vain. The 
next day, some funds coming to hand, I was off again, 
for good and all, and the well-meaning president has 
long since gone to his final rest. The following morn- 
ing I was in Chicago, and very soon after in my grand- 
mother’s home. Die Ferne was only indirectly to 
blame for this trip because I made for the only home I 
had as soon as I decamped from college, refusing to be 
lured away into by-paths. Die Ferne was only in so 
far to blame that she originally suggested the desertion 
of my studies, offering no suggestions that I paid any 
attention to about an objective. I—poor weak mortal 
—was terribly to blame in throwing away, after two 
years of straight living, the chance that was offered me 
to complete my college course, and later to go on and 
become a lawyer. And yet—balancing what was 
considered a golden opportunity at the time against the 
hard school of experience it has since been my lot to go 
through, and what the teaching that I have had means 
to me now, I confess to a leaning in favor of the hard 
knocks and trials and tribulations of the Road as the 
more thorough curriculum for me at the time of life 
they were endured, than would have been the college 
course and a lawyer’s shingle. It is difficult, of course, 
to decide in such matters, but somehow I think that 
the world means more to me in every way to-day, in 
spite of what I have pulled out of, than it ever could 
have meant on set academic and professional lines. 

The stay in the home village was not a prolonged one, 
but long enough, however, to ponder over the change in 
my life which I had so domineeringly brought about 
to go back to college was out of the question, and the 
lawyer did not want me back. My capriciousness 
had exhausted his patience, and he frankly said that 
he washed his hands of the “case.” To remain in 
the home village was also out of the question, according 
to my aunt. It was there that I had first shown my 
dare-devil proclivities, and in her opinion it was best 
to get me as far away from former village association 
as possible. Besides it was not thought wise to have 
me in the care of my aging grandmother, who could 
only incidentally keep track of me. 


He had come 
I learned, and 
laughed at my 
into college, pooh-poohed 
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I wondered myself what was best to do, not caring 
for another runaway trip right away, and temporarily 
regretting very much that I had been so silly over that 
picayune essay. There was, nothing I could think of 
that seemed feasible, and it was just as well that I did 
not lose my head over some personally cherished plan, 
because my resourceful aunt had already found an 
asylum for me. It was a farm in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, owned by some distant relatives. Here I was 
to help care for crops and stock, and see what living 
in the open would do for my over-imaginative head. 
I was to receive my board and twenty-five dollars for 
the season’s work—a huge sum it seemed to me when 
first mentioned, for I had never before possessed such 
wealth in actual cash. 

I went to work with zeal, and determination to learn 
all I could about farming. For a number of weeks all 
went well; in fact until I made an excursion with an 
older friend and his fiancée, and another girl who was 
the first, I believe, that I thought I really liked. I 
never told her name to my family, beyond calling her 
“Jeminy Jowles,” which was as much a real name as 
mine was. For some reason, for years after this tem- 
porary attachment, which on my part, at least, was 
genuine and spontaneous, I never wanted my family to 
know that I was interested in any particular young 
lady, and, as I have told, I feigned indifference to 
nearly all girls rather than be thought “teched” with 
admiration for any one or two. After our return from 
our outing, “‘ Jeminy” returned to the lake to help take 
care of one of the villas there, as a number of girls did 
at that time, and are doing now, I have no doubt. 

““Jeminy’s” departure made the village very dull 
for me, and the farm absolutely distasteful. So, one 
day, I asked my cousin to give me what he thought was 
my due, out of the promised twenty-five dollars, and 
told him that I was going to New York State to see if 
I could notearn more money. He knew about “ Jeminy” 
being there, and, as he thought that something profitable 
might develop out of our friendship, I was given my 
money, and then hied away to the New York resorts, 
and “ Jeminy.”’ The latter had to work so hard all 
day and well on into the evening that I saw very little 
of her, but I remember dreaming and thinking about 
her, when I had to wander about alone. 

I spent very little time in looking for a job on account 
of my moving, and before long I determined to look 
elsewhere for work. What was my chagrin, when 
returning on the day that the faithless ‘“ Jeminy”’ was 
about to depart for her home to see her coming down 
the wharf from the boat with a former admirer, clothed 
in fine raiment, whom I had ousted in “‘ Jeminy’s” 
affections in the little farming village in Pennsylvania. 
I surmised him to be possessed of a fat bank-roll 
judging by his independence and “only board in this 
sidewalk” manner of appropriating ‘“‘ Jeminy” for his 
very own, and of giving me a very distant, and critical 
look, which my somewhat worn clothes no doubt 
deserved. That was the end of my first and last veal 
love affair. ‘*Gocd-by, Jeminy,” I can say to her now 
quite calmly, if these lines should ever come to her 
notice. “I hope you have long since married, have 
your full share of not too tearful young ones, and that 
you have to work ‘right smart’ and until quite ‘ Het up,’ 
as you used to say. I have learned to know that there 
are thousands of Jeminies in the world, quite willing 
to have somebody dance attendance upon them. 
Farewell, thou capricious country maiden. Iam sorry 
to hear that the Canadian gave you a Korb, or did you 
give him one? I really don’t care much nowadays, 
although it might be satisfaction to know that 
you toled him along to the saine point at whi h you 
threw me overboard.” 


some 


Jilted, funds very low, and no employment in sight 
here was a situation worthy of any boy’s best metal. Per- 
haps the jilting hurt worst for the time being, but the 
necessity of replenishing my funds helped me to forget 
it, somewhat. By rights, I should have returned to 
Pennsylvania and gone to work again on my relative’s 
farm. But there I should have seen the faithless 
“ Jeminy,” perhaps her old admirer as well, and I was 
in no mood for such encounters. No! I was not going 
to allow the village to make fun of me, even if I starved 
elsewhere. Besides, what chance would my old clothes 
have in a competitive contest with those of my rival? 
Obviously a very slim one. Fate was temporarily 
against me in that direction, I was sure, and I cast my 
eyes toward the North—probably because “ Jeminy” 
and the farm meant South. The West did not attract 
me just then, and the East—New York constituted the 
greater part of the East to me in those days—seemed 
too complicated and full of people. 

One night, I “hopped” a freight train bound for 
Buffalo, and secluded myself among some Standard 
Oil Company’s barrels, in a box car. In a wreck I 
should probably have come to grief in the midst of all 
that oil, but no wreck had been scheduled for that ride. 
My possessions consisted of what I had on my back, 
and a few nickels in my pocket. In this fashion I 
hoped to impress the mighty North. That old dream 
about disappearing from the view of friends, making 
my way alone in the world, and then returning inde- 
pendent, successful, and well-to-do buoyed me up, even 
when “‘ Jeminy’s” desertion of me was most tantalizing. 

I finally fell asleep, on top of the mighty Trust's 
property, to dream of honest efforts to succeed, if not 
of wonderful triumphs. At heart I desired that the 
realization of my dream of future prosperity and fame 
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should come through honorable toil and struggle. 
Indeed, during this period of youth, and even eariier, 
I can not recall any disappearance or runaway trip on 
my part which did not presuppose a “square deal” in 
my account with the world; theoretically, at any rate, 
honesty was as dear an asset to me, as to the boys who 
staid at home and were regular. That, sitting on the 
mighty Trust’s barrels, and “‘hooking” a ride in a car 
which had been chartered and paid for by others, was 
not a “square deal,’ did not occur to me. 

My freight train stopped very early in the morning 
in the railroad yards at East Buffalo, and there I got 
out. Stumbling overtracks and dodging switch engines 
I made my way to what turned out to be the yard- 
master’s headquarters; his office was upstairs in the 
dingy wooden building, while, below, was a warm 
room where switchmen could rest. It was a cold 
September morning, the sun not yet up, and that warm 
room looked very inviting. I finally screwed up enough 
courage to enter, and I found myself all alone. Switch- 
men came in Jater, but they barely noticed me until 
I excused my bold entrance, and frankly confessed 
that I was looking for work. My clothes—they were 
not good enough to court ‘“‘Jeminy” in, but never 
mind! 
shanty. It was plain to the switchmen that I was not 
a tramp, and my subdued manners evidently made a 
good impression, also. Later, the night vardmaster, 
a jovial German, came in, and learned of my plight. 
He looked me over carefully, quizzed me rather mi- 
nutely about my last job and my travels, and finally 
told me to make myself comfortable near the fire until 
quitting time, when he promised to have another talk 
with me. That second talk was the beginning of a 
series of mishaps, which, could the good yardmaster 
have foreseen them, would certainly have made him 
hesitate before securing for me the position which his 
influence enabled him to do. The mishaps will be 
described later on, but I must refer to them here on 
account of that second interview with the German. 
Whatever else we may or may not wonder about in 
life, it has always seemed interesting to me to speculate 
about what might have happened to us of a momentous 
nature, had certain very trivial and insignificant cir- 
cumstances in earlier life only been different. How 
many men and women, for instance, on looking back 
over their lives, discover just such slight events in their 
early careers, and realize, long years after, how impor- 
tant those events were! 

What would have happened later if that yardmaster 
had not looked me up again and put me through another 
series of questions, I, of course, can not say. But it is 
easily possible that something very different from what 
I have to report upon in Part Second might have 
happened. The immediate result of that second inter- 
view with the yardmaster was that he promised me a 
position as “yard car-reporter,”’ and took me into his 
home at the very cheap rate of $15.00 a month for 
board and lodging, there remaining for me to save or 
spend, as I saw fit, $20.00 out of the $35.00 which was 
my monthly stipend—a princely sum, I thought, at the 
time, not exceeded in its wonderful effect as a salary 
until] years after, when $300.0c a week, for two months 
or so, gave me more or less the same inflated sense of 
joy which the $35.00 a month had formerly also been 
able to achieve. 

The car-reporting proved more difficult for me than 
the yardmaster had anticipated. First of all, I had to 
learn the names and location of all the different tracks 
in the yards at East Buffalo. I studied them mainly 
at night because this was when I was on duty. It 
ought to be stated immediately that I never mastered 
their geography or nomenclature satisfactorily, and 
that my reports about the numbers and ownership of 
the cars were very faulty. AsI recall these reports to-day, 
I fear that, officially, I sent many a car out of the yards 
that remained at home, and that I unintentionally 
reported as safe in port an equal number of cars, that, 
for aught I know, may to this day be wandering about 
aimlessly over the prairies. However, I was not to hold 
this position long, so no great amount of damage was 
done, I hope. 

Writing about my early years and bidding good-by 
to them here in print, has been a harder task than I 
expected. Bidding good-by to them formally and 
physically vears ago was not difficult. To reach twenty- 
one, then thirty, then—I always looked on thirty as a 
satisfving goal, the years seemed to come and gososlowly. 
Then, too, I realized after a fashion that my youth was 
considered pretty much of a fiasco, and I wanted to 
get just as far away from failure and disaster as possible. 
Now—well, perhaps it is better that [keep my thoughts 
to myself. I will sav, however, that retrospection can 
bring with it some of the most mournful hours the 
mind has to wallow in. 





{To be continued in SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
for January, 1907.| 
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t The Second Offense 
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A Safe Gift to Him 


There seems to be inborn in every man a love for good fire- 
arms. When the annual Christmas question, ‘‘What shall I give 
him ?’’ comes around, it is always safe to decide upon the 


IVER JOHNSON 
Safety Automatic Revolver 


It is so good and so safe that as many Iver Johnsons are being sold as 
of all other makes combined. It’s the best house and office weapon, 


“What ’s the use?’? McClenahan exclaimed 
petulantly to himself; “I’ve got troubles of my 
own.” He forced himself to be selfish. 

“Anyhow,” said the beast within him, ‘‘it ’s 
their fault as muchas mine. They got the sweet; 
now let them take the bitter. It was their fault 
as much as mine.” 

; It was a lie. McClenahan knew it. It was 

































and the best for the pocket. If the hammer hits against the top of the 
' has Heel odd ds ofane bureau-drawer, or catches in the pocket, the revolver cannot dis- 
i . charge. In fact you can ‘Hammer the Hammer, ’’ without fear of ac- 
“Seven years.”’ At the end of the first month, cidental discharge. Pull the trigger and it shoots quick and true. 
} s ven years seemed like an eternity to him. He Our Free Booklet “‘Shots’’ Tells More in Detail 
i strained at the leash, he shook the bars of his ’ 
: i ’ ‘ just how the Iver Johnson works. Our handsome 
cage. Liberty—that ’s what he wanted; that’s catalogue goes with it. 
i what the world owed him. He had been pun- \. IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMER REVOLVER 
i ished enough. My heaven, was n’t the disgrace ginch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 22 rim fire cartridge, 
i of it enough! He wasn’t a criminal. They pi ctcnaggeein eo TE O 
og : ;, a ’ IVER JOHNSON SAFETY HAMMERLESS 
; did n’t have to punish him. Thus he reasoned. REVOLVER. Binch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 
j He groaned night and day. He wept at 82-88 center fire cartridge, - - - - $6.00 
i times all night, scalding, bitter tears; gnawed poaltat, Vie te Mtoe gh Senn Se Ramen ay 9 ay Ri carb ieal ane 
i it his nails; dug into the palms of his hands un- arip and cur name on the barrel. , ’ 
til they bled, because they kept him there. In IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 142 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
p times past he had read with complaisance about a res ian 22 Seamigee M Paditc Goat Sree? [kas Omar _ 
sentences of criminals. Many times he had Makers of Iver Johnson Truss Frame Bicycles and Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns 
commented upon them as being too short. 
‘*A prison is a sanitarium, a rest cure,”’ he had 
often told his friends; ‘‘what do these chaps | 
carer 
‘‘Care,’’—he understood it now,what it meant, | 
{ter a lifetime of freedom, just to be restrained, | 
just to be held within four walls; and, added, 
to that, were the prison rules, the silence, the | 
monotony, the dull despair of the days, the | 
horror of the nights. = |= | [RR pe siessadsimnstiie 
“Let me our!” he would cry to himself all | 
night. ‘You ’ve got to let me out!”’ There were | 
times when he felt that the wild beast within him | 
— vould spring at some keeper and tear out eyes | 
5 nd jerk out tongues by the roots. 
“Let me out!” But he never said it aloud; | 
1 lever gave a sign. | 
““He ’s the coolest chap we ’ve got,” the keep- } 
ers Were wont to tell each other. | @ “Out of work!" What does 
’ His sufferings absorbed him. ven when his | ; it mean to you? Have you ever 
» wife died, it made no impression on him. He i Risen fone to face wah the possibility? Do 
; recognized the fact, and he tried to look sorry ¢ you know what it means to meet the sign, 
G nd grief stricken when Steve came up to him, i “No Help Wanted” at every turn? Do you 
lone, one day, and told him about it. sy =know what it means to crowd to the very doors of the 
= “She ’ll never come and see you any more, newsboys’ room of the big daily papers to get the first 
T pop,” Steve had said, hiding his face suddenly i copy containing the day’s “Help Wanted” advertisements — to race with 
sir behind his arm, and sobbing aloud. And Mc- | f§ hundreds of other applicants for a position which but one man can fill? 
very Clenahan had acted, but he had n't felt. 5m ~=©Do you know what it means to be turned away with a sharp “ You won't 
“They ’ve got to let me out,” he kept crying F : 


do?” Isn't it worth a little attention — not your time or money — to learn 
how you can avoid being placed in this position? Isn't it worth a two- 
cent stamp to gain independence ? 


in his frenzy. 
One day, they did let him out. His term had 
expired. ‘They shook hands with him, the keep 
ers, for they liked McClenahan. McClenahan 
siane vas a gentleman, at any rate. 
“But don’t you come back here,” they said 
- to him. 
“Not on your life,” answered McClenahan. 





@ It is not good luck that puts another man in the position that you would 
ba like to fill. It’s not bad luck that keeps thousands out of work. It’s simply 
lack of education—lack of special training to fill positions that require trained 
hands and brains. No matter what your age, employment, or location may 
be, you can start now to fit yourself for a position that you are ambitious 





. il. B ay = 
Ma- He stepped slowly out into the warm aun- to fill. Better pay, better hours, better future, better work, have a real mean 
ins hine. He was free free He could hardly real ME ing that you understand. Let us start you in a profession or trade of your 
° . . as ’ . « ai- | pf « 

ree. . . Pay m choice to-day. t t 

re it. He laughed aloud for the first time in : peg day You do not need to dread the constant annoyance of 
- even years. He felt as a man feels who, after liaeeiaaaae 
| life struggle, has suddenly completed a life’s 





WE EMPLOY NO AGENTS 


to bother you with repeated calls at your home or place of business. We talk to you 
only by mail. The money you pay us is not used to maintain an expensive organization 
of high-priced agents, but is used to give you better instruction at a lower cost. 


ork, some masterpiece, some stupendous work 
f art. He was bewildered. He did n’t know 
hat to do. 

“Free, free,” he said aloud. 

\ It was dusk when he came to himself. He 
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A ea tine : ; [a = Check the subject below that you are most interested in, and receive free (if you 
~ | _ sitting on a fence »y a roadside, looking | Ml mention™ this magazine) our 200-page hand-book telling you all about it. 
— bout him, with the glory of the early summer’s 
lod rowth around him. In his hand was a wild ' 
" n , Mechanical Drawing College Preparatory Course (fitting 
a tell lower. He remembered vaguely that he had .... Electrical Engineering for entrance to engineering schools) 
ee ‘ ° ° ; ” ° ° ....Mechanical Engineering .... Structural Draftin 
Sia ooped over, times innumerable, and kissed this "*" Telephone Practice Locomotive Engineering 
) Press ’ . ° .. Telegraphy Civil Engineering 
ywer for very joy. He was hysterical; he could .. Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting ....Marine Engineering 
sae a <i : Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing .... Architecture 
= ) where he pleased, do what he pleased. "Stationary Engineering .... Textiles 
n} With this sense of freedom there returned his 
" one coat AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE ee 
t or home. 
ging : ‘ es 3128-35 Armour Avenue, GHIGAGO, ILL. Y wr 
He was a domestic man, of proper instincts. ly. aa 
tle would go home. ‘‘Home,” he whispered omits 
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softly, “with Molly and with Steve.” Molly— 
his face quivered. For the first time he began 
to realize that she was dead. But there was 
Steve. And he felt the same longing for 
Steve and home that he had felt for liberty. He 
would go to Steve. 

On his way to Steve, he began to patch to- 
gether the fragments that had to do with Steve. 
Steve—had married, hadn’t he? Yes, Steve 
had married. He remembered that. McClen- 
ahan shivered. And Steve’s wife—What would 
she think of him? What would she do? What 
would she say? And had she changed Steve? 
Perhaps. 

For two days, with the money that he had, 
he kept away from Steve. He walked about 
New York. One of the two nights he went to a 
roof garden—it was good, to get back again. 
Now and then, he would hurriedly slink about 
a corner or dart into a doorway—he had seen 
one whom he knew. 

On the third day, he went to Steve’s flat, 
boldly. Steve would be expecting him. He went 
in the daytime, while Steve was away. It was 
hard to do that, but not so hard as to have Steve 
bring him in. 

She knew him, at once, Steve’s wife. ‘‘Grand- 
pa,” she cried, with joy—joy apparent, possibly 
real. It broke the ice. 

“Grandpa,” he laughed back, 
Then he remembered. 
baby. Such a baby! 

McClenahan looked squarely in the eyes of 
his son’s wife. 
suppose,” 

She nodded. Then she came over and kissed 
him. She placed his granddaughter in his lap. 
McClenahan tried to struggle to his feet, tried 
to ward off this thing that gripped him. Then, 
suddenly, it caught him, and he dropped his head 
upon his breast and cried like men cry in the 
throes of unutterable remorse. 

“Molly, Molly, Molly, girl,” he wailed aloud. 
Stephen’s young wife shivered, as with cold. 

Stephen McClenahan, his son, was doing 
well. There was evidence of moderate prosper- 
ity in the apartment in which he lived. His wife 
was well dressed; they had good friends, and 
Stephen himself had a solid job with Quacken- 
boss & Co., wholesale grocers down on Frank- 
lin Street, Manhattan. 

“He ’ll redeem the name of McClenahan,”’ 
thought his tainted father. 

“Steve,” McClenahan told him, ‘‘I’m going 
to get a hall room, somewhere. I won’t live 
with you. No, not on your account. It’s on 
my own; I don’t want to see people. I ’ll drop 
in on you, different times after nine o’clock at 
night. And, leave me alone. I ’ll get something 
to do.” 

Stephen nodded. “I know you ’ll get some- 
thing to do,” he said, “‘for I’m going to take you 
down and introduce you to Quackenboss & 
Co. to-morrow morning.” 

His father’s eyes narrowed. 
he queried. 

His son nodded. He dragged his reluctant 
father, next day, into the presence of Quacken- 
boss himself. Old Quackenboss was a kindly 
man, and took the elder McClenahan by the 
hand. 

“We ’re going to make a place for you,” he 
said, ‘‘a place for Stephen McClenahan’s father.” 

“I ’d better tell you—everything,” stammered 
McClenahan, the elder. He told them. ‘Of 
course,” he concluded, forlornly, ‘‘it isn’t as 
though I could ever get into such a hole again.” 

Old Quackenboss understood. In his own 
time he had been perilously near to—But that ’s 
another story. He gave the elder McClenahan 
a job, one in his son’s department, under his 
son. 

McClenahan worked steadily; he worked 
early and late; he was worth two ordinary men. 
His long financial training helped him, and his 
gratitude helped him even more. Little by 
little they came to rely on him; little by little 


““ why— ” 
Steve had a baby, a girl 


‘Do they know ?” 








“You know all about me, I | 
he said, curtly. ‘“‘Stephen has told.” 
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they piled heavy jobs upon his willing back. 
He was glad of it; he liked work. It made him 
forget. 

One night, in the winter season, he was kept 
unusually late. The next day would be a very 
busy day, and he told himself that he must 
finish up that back work that night. He worked, 
worked, worked. 

Suddenly he stopped working. He climbed 
down from his high stool, and walked the floor. 
Then he went back again. Within the circle of 
light upon his desk were two sheets of heavy 
paper, covered with figures, ruled with red lines. 

“Funny,” he said, slowly, to himself. 

Then he stopped, and rose from the desk and 
started back. 

“Stephen! ’’ he screamed, “‘ Stephen !—It—it 

can’t be so!” 

Hastily he pulled out of the big safe the big 
oks that he had placed there. Hastily, item 
»y item, he went over the work. Then he folded 
lis hands together and dropped his head upon 
them. 

‘* Steve,” he wailed once more. 

What was the trouble? Nothing much. Only 
his: his son, Stephen McClenahan, had 
ollowed in his father’s footsteps. He was a 
orger and thief. 

McClenahan finished up his work, slowly, 
nethodically, as was his wont. Then he left, 
\ot for home, but for his son’s home. He pulled 
sut his dollar watch as he went along. 

“It’s after midnight,” he said to himself, 
‘everybody ‘Il be in bed. I'll put it off.” 

But he found himself plodding on steadily 
‘toward Stephen’s apartment over on the avenue. 
It took ten minutes to rouse the inmates, 
rut 

Steve let him in. Behind Steve, wondering, 

alf scared, in a dressing gown, was Steve’s 
oung wife. 

‘What ’s the matter ?”’ 

The elder McClenahan smiled easily. He 

pologized profusely. ‘It’s only a matter of 
lusiness for to-morrow morning early,” he said 
to both of them; ‘‘I ’ve got to see Stephen to- 
night—alone.” 

Stephen, wondering, followed him into the 
little drawing-room and shut the door. His 
father locked it. Then he turned upon his son. 

‘““Steve,” he cried, and in his voice there was 
the wail of a mother who has lost her child, nay, 
who has killed her child. “Steve, boy, why, 
in God’s name did you do it?” 

The rest was agony. Steve flung himself 
upon the corner divan and burst into a storm 
of fury, of imprecation, of—lies—of suicidal 
despair. 

“Steve! ’? The voice was as the voice of thun 
der. “Sit up.” 

Stephen McClenahan sat up, for there was 
something in that tone that would not be dis- 
obeyed. It was the voice of a father’s authority. 
“I’m going to tell you something, Steve,” 
c old man.went on—and he was not so old, at 
that—“I ’m going to tell you things that I’ve 

n; things I’ve heard; things I’ve felt. 


Seve, did you ever see the soul of a man? 
You’re going to see it to-night. Listen. Do 
y u know that there ‘Il come a time when you 
\ on’t care anything about anybody, when you ‘Il 
¢ re for nothing except to beat your head against 
a tone wall, against iron bars, night after night; 
en the only thing you want is to get out? 
You won’t care for food or drink, or life; you 


\on’t care for your soul; all that you ’ll care 
fis freedom. ‘There are things that men go 
tl ough, that you don’t know about. You ’ve 
h ird of starving men. You don’t know what 
it's to starve. I don’t, either. You ’ve heard 
0: men being tortured—in mortal agony for an 
hur. An hour—it’s soon over, when you read 


a! out it, but for him, it’s an eternity. You ’ve 
sc n men go to prison; you ’ve seen me—Steve, 
I going to tell you what it means.” 


Upon the lips of the ex-convict that night the 
gods placed the honey of Hymettus; into the soul 












































Pompeian Massage Cream. Men have learned that it is more thoro and scien- a 
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of McClenahan that night there entered some 
new, strange, powerful influence; and, that night, 
it was given unto the father of his son, to wipe 
leprosy from the soul of Steve McClenahan. 

“T had it out with him,” the father told him- 
self, “and if there ’s anything that’s true on 
earth, this is:—that he ’ll never do again the 
thing he ’s done.” 

Weak, pale, hysterical, with ten years added 
to his face, but with a new light shining from 
his eyes, the boy tottered across the room and 
grasped his father’s hand. 

“T ’m not through, Steve,” his father went on, 
this time with another tone, with another light 
in his eyes; “I ’ve only just begun; there ’s more 
that I’ve got to do—for the sake of the name 
of McClenahan—to purge myself—for the sake 
of Molly. Hear me out.” 

For fifteen minutes he talked rapidly, steadily, 
earnestly, all the while holding his grip upon 
his son. But suddenly Steve broke forth into 
violent protest. 

“No, no, no!”’ cried Steve, as though his soul 
were being torn asunder. “I won’t stand for it! 
I won't!” 

But his father was there to be obeyed—he 
was there for a purpdse from which he would 
not turn aside. 

“Steve,” he cried, “think of your wife, think of 
little Molly—think of her! What’s going to 
become of her when she grows up, sixteen, 
seventeen—where will she be, then? Think!’ 

Stephen groaned aloud. “It isn’t that,” 
went on the elder man, “‘it is n’t you I’m con- 
sidering. It’s myself. There ’s a name that 





’ 


| I want cleared and built up; there ’s a family 
| I want perpetuated. 


It’s my name and my 
family. There ’s duty I ’ve got to see performed 
for Molly’ssake. There ’s 

He held his son off at arm’s length. He sum- 
moned to his aid all the terrific force that he 
felt surging within him. He shook his son as 
a huge bulldog might shake a rat. 

“You do as I say,” he cried, threateningly, 
“OrI ‘l—” 

It did n’t make any difference what his threat 
might have been. His terrific onslaught was 
successful. His son yielded—never to rebel. 

As McClenahan slunk out of the apartment, 
the dawn was breaking. He jerked a thumb 
toward the bedrooms in the flat. 

“Not one word of this to your young wife, 
Steve. Now, mind; not a word to anybody, 
boy.” 

For several hours, McClenahan walked the 
streets of Manhattan. He entered an all-night 
drug store, and looked up a residence address in 
the telephone directory. He did not want to 
telephone. He merely wanted to get the right 
address. He was not hungry and he ate no 
breakfast. 

At half-past seven he jumped on a surface 
car, rode to the fifties, and leaped off again. 
At five minutes of eight, he ascended the steps 
of a brown-stone house, and rang the bell. 

“Mr. Quackenboss ?” he inquired. 

“At breakfast,” he was told. 

“T ’ll wait here in the hall,” he said. 

Shortly afterwards, Quackenboss came pon- 
derously out and ushered him into the old- 
fashioned parlor. 

“Take a seat, McClenahan,” he said, good- 
naturedly. 

McClenahan shook his head. ‘Mr. Quack- 
enboss,” he said, as coolly and deliberately as 
though he had passed the time of day, “I’ve 
been at work again. I’ve stolen fifteen thou- 
sand dollars from the company. That’s all. 
I ’ve—/forged.” 

“Forged,” echoed Quackenboss, 
“chow did you forge ?” 

“I forged my own son’s handwriting,” re- 
turned McClenahan. He tugged at the in- 


weakly; 


criminating sheets which he held within his 


pocket, ‘There they are.” 


Five minutes later he was facing a man who 


was anger personified. 
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“Man!” roared Quackenboss, beside himself, 
“you ll go up! Any man that ’ll fool me, as 
you did, any man that ‘ll forge his own son’s 
? hand!—Poor boy. Why, why, thunder, you— 
, you ’re a beast, that ’s what you are! Why, he hh op le og 
might have been sent up and you might never | 
have said a word! Why—Oh, I'll send you up | $350 SHOE $700 
all right, I Il send you up!” 
Or McClenahan bowed low. It was said, later, 
* that the forgery was the cleverest that had ever | 
| been perpetrated in New York. McClenahan | 
vas wont to smile, when they complimented | 
3 him upon it. 
e - * * * * * * 
: “McClenahan,” said the judge, “stand up. | 
Have you anything to say?” McClenahan, 
.ccomplished villain that he looked, smiled | 
ind bowed and shook his head. 
“McClenahan,” went on the judge, “you 
1ave been convicted of a second offense. You | 
rt -:now what that means. All that has been said 
é n your favor is that you surrendered and pleaded | 
uilty to the charge. That is nothing in your 
avor. I have here the record of your first | 
rime. You evidently learned a lesson there 
‘ hat you thought to profit by this time. The 
: 1otive for your present confession lies there, 
am satisfied of that. You are banking on 
lemency. You’ve come to the wrong shop. 
\[cClenahan, there ’s nothing to be said about | 
ou except that you ’re a common criminal, how many of those you meet are hampered in their daily occupation by 
f unusual daring. You are despicable. A shoes that cramp, run over or lose their shape and style? Are you some- 
inan who will deliberately falsify accounts in TRE SO “ee ee ‘ , 
the handwriting of his honest son!” es en ee Pe Ces 
There was a sudden hoarse, choking exclama- 
on in the center of the crowd, and young The largest shoe house in the world wants a word with you — 
\fcClenahan started to. his feet, started for- | 
ward. But his father, with his customary We sell the greatest number of shoes— 
aplomb, turned, and bent upon his son a burning | a ro pat p-toonts Pe Hag a a ‘os 
gaze, meant for him alone. The younger man quantities. ii . 
slunk back into his seat. 
‘“McClenahan,” went on the judge, ‘I sen- Are we not in a position to suit the greatest variety of men? And 
tence you for twenty yee>s I only wish that | do it economically ? The “American Gentleman” line is made to 
| could make it longer. Twenty years. Take | ee alee : ee é 
the prisoner away.” meet the widely differing requirements of different men. You are 
As the prisoner was led away, Steve rushed almost certain to find “‘ your shoe” in this line. Over 18,000 
to his side, and began anew his expostulations. dealers handle the American Gentleman. 
but his father drew himself up. We : d; stal f 
“Who are you, Steve,” he whispered, ‘to in- | © UTge you to send a postal tor 
terfere with me? I’ve got a purpose that must | 
not be balked. Listen, boy, you don’t know The 1907 “‘Shoelight” for Men 
This is what I want to-do, this is what I'm go. | || S98, Fat ap gen dong 
ing to do, and you ’re going to help me to do it.” Stes tee ae eee er eer ee 
He gripped his son by the arm until the latter tension edge, single sole, Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co. 
winced. An officer tugged at him, but he clung | spade shank, military St. Louis, U.S. A. 
to his son. | Sa 
‘Listen, Steve,” he whispered, ‘‘you ’re go- 
ing to build up the name of McClenahan. But 
4 it’s more than that. We’re going to make one 
) good man out of two bad ones, Steve. I’m re- | 
oa sponsible for both the bad ones. Won’t you 
ve hlp me make the good one, Steve,—the good 
a One,—that is—you ?” 
~ Steve had heard him say it before—had | cre it 
ad pleaded, stormed—but, at length, he saw. 
2 You ’ve made me good, already,’”’ he whis- | “BARNEY & BERRY > 
n pred, hoarsely. Then they led the convicted 
“4 Nnaway. | 
. l'wo days later, up the river, in a cell, a gray- | r 
b haired man stood with arms outstretched, = eae 
“ upstretched. . HOCKEY PLAYERS know that a broken skate is pretty 
rk | ‘Molly, girl,” he whispered, gently, with sure to mean injury. They cannot afford to take 
“ c — lege Re pee him as he whispered, chances. Only skates of known worth and’ of the highest 
r _tolly, girl, God grant this wipes the record seniution ste-used. Th h 
7 ch ut—my Molly girl.” P at is the reason 
a be we BARNEY AND BERRY SKATES 
p , {ore men fail through ignorance of their strength / are always selected by the experienced skater. Expert design- 
<0 1 through knowledge of _ weakness. | i il ing, high grade material and expert construction place them 
ol a 
ad /ou may succeed when others do not believe in i —— above all other makes. 
pace you, but never when you do not believe in yourself, | i Send for a complete illustrated catalog containing 
mn of " a a | | ay Hockey Rules and directions for building an ice rink. 
" Carry yourself with a self-confident air, an air of WINN 
vn te!{-assurance, and you will not only inspire others ' BARNEY & BERRY, 85 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 


O ~ 1 ; 
~ with e heli te. pane hiength, tat seu will enmete | ur Roller Skate Catalog mailed to those interested. 


Vick. believe in it yourself. 
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The Second Generation 
By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
[Concluded from page 847] 


father. He’s becoming famous—the papers are full 
of what he’s accomplishing. And he’s respected, 
honest, able, with a wife that loves him. Would he 
have been anybody if his father had left him the money 
that would have compelled him to be a fool? As for 
the girl, she ’s got a showy streak in her—she ’s your 
regular American woman of nowadays—the kind of 
daughter your sort of mother and my sort of foolish 
father bring up. But Del’s mother wasn’t like you, 
Mattie, and she had n’t a father like mine, so she’s 
married to a young fellow that’s already doing big 
things, in his line—and a good line his is, a better line 
than trimming dollars and donkeys. Our Jenny,— 
Jane that used to be—we ’ve sold her toa Frenchman, 
and she ’s sold herself to the devil. Hiram’s daughter— 
God forgive us, Matilda, for what we’ve done to 
Janet.” All this, including that last devout appeal, 
in the manner of a spectator of a scene at which he is 
taking a last, indifferent, backward glance as he is 
leaving. 

His wife’s brain was too busy making plans and 
tearing them up to follow his monotonous garrulity 
except in a general way. He waited in vain for her to 
defend her daughter and herself. 

“As for Ross,” he went on, “he’s keen and quick 
enough. He’s got together quite a fortune of his own 
and he ’Il hold on to it and get more. It’s easy enough 
to make money if you’ve got money—and ain’t too 
finicky about the look and the smell of the dollars 
before you gulp ’em down. Your Ross has a good 
strong stomach that way—as good as his father’s—and 
mother’s. But—he ain’t exactly the man I used to 
picture as I was wheeling him up and down the street 
in his baby carriage in Saint X.” 

That vulgar reminiscence seemed to be the signal 
for which Matilda was waiting. ‘‘Charles Whitney,” 
she said, “‘you and I have brought up our children to 
take their proper place in our aristocracy of wealth and 
birth and breeding. And I know you’re not going to 
undo what we ’ve done, and done well.” 

“That ’s your ‘bossy’ tone, Mattie,” he drawled, his 
desire to talk getting a fresh excuse for indulging itself. 
“T guess this is a good time to let you into a secret. 
You ’ve thought you ran me ever since we were en- 
gaged. That delusion of yours nearly lost you the 
chance to lead these thirty years of wedded bliss with 
me. If you had n’t happened to make me jealous and 
afraid the one man I used to envy in those days would 
get you—I laughed the other day when he was ap- 
pointed postmaster at Indianapolis— However, I did 
marry you, and did let you imagine you ‘wore the pants.’ 
It seemed to amuse you, and it certainly amused me— 
though not in the same way. Now I want you to look 
back and think hard. You can’t remember a single 
time that what you bossed me to do was ever done. I 
was always fond of playing tricks and pulling secret 
wires, and I did a lot of it in making you think you were 
bossing me when you were really being bossed.” 

It was all Mrs. Whitney could do to keep her mind 
on how sick he was, and how imperative it was not to 
gethimoutof humor. ‘“Inevermeanttotry toinfluence 
you, Charles,” she said, “‘except as anyone tries to help 
those about one. And certainly you ’ve been the one 
that has put us all in our present position. That ’s why 
it distressed me for you even to talk of undoing your 
work.” 

Whitney smiled satirically, mysteriously. ‘Ill do 
what I think best,” was all he replied. And presently 
he added, “though I don’t feel like doing anything. 
It seems to me I don’t care what happens, or whether 
I live—or—don’t. Ill go to Saint X. I’m just about 
strong enough to stand the trip—and have Schulze 
come out to Point Helen this evening.” 

“Why not save your strength and have him come 
here?” urged Matilda. 

“He would n’t,” replied her husband. “Last time 
I saw him he looked me over and said: ‘Champagne. 
If you don’t stop it you won’t live. Don’t come here 
again unless you cut out that poison.’ But I never 
could resist champagne. So I told myself he was an 
old crank, and found a great doctor I could hire to agree 
with me. No use to send for Schulze to come all this 
distance. I might even have to go to his office if I was 
at Saint X. He won’t go to see anybody who’s able to 
move about. ‘As they want me, let ’em come to me, 
just as I’d go to them, if I wanted them,’ he says. 
‘The air they get on the way is part of the cure.’ Be- 
sides, he and I had a quarrel. He was talking his non- 
sense against religion, and I said something, and he 
implied I was n’t asstraight in business asI should be— 
quoted something about ‘He that hasteth to be rich 
shall not be innocent,’ and one thing led to another, 
and finally he said, with that ugly jeer of his: ‘You 
pious bandits are lucky to have a forgiving God to go 
to. Now we poor fellows have only our self-respect, 
and it never forgives anything.’””? Whitney laughed, 
reflected, laughed again. ‘Yes, I must see Schulze. 
Maybe— Anyhow, I’m going to Saint X—going 
home, or as near home as anything my money has left 
me.” 

He drowsed off. She sat watching him—the great 
beak, the bulging forehead, the thin, cruel lips; and 
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everywhere in the garden of artificial flowers which 
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| formed the surface of her nature, hiding its reality even 
RY from herself, there appeared the poisonous snakes of 
OR hateful thoughts to shoot their fangs and hiss at him. 
RL She shrank and shuddered; yet “It’s altogether Sean AOUIE xe : 
Ho his own fault that I feel this way toward him as he lies ncn cere % a oy UTING ie 
RS dying,” she said to herself, resorting to human nature’s 7] ¢SCRIBNERS eG i 
TS nfeils cvarcally s F 1 in ¢ ee } 4 ‘ ’ 
: unfailing, universally sought comforter in all trying | MAGAZINE ai aN MN es 
circumstances—self-excuse. ‘“‘He always was cold and | 
RD | 


hard. He has become a monster. And even in his | 
best days he was n’t worthy to have such a woman as I 
am. And now he is thinking of cheating me—and will 
do it—unless God prevents him.” 

He drowsed on, more asleep than awake, not even 
rousing when they put him to bed. He did not go to 
Saint X that day. But he-did go later—went to lie in 
state in the corridor of the splendid hall he had given 
lecumseh; to be gaped at by thousands who could not 
see that they were viewing a few pounds of molded 
clay, so busy were their imaginations with the vast 
fortune it was supposed he left; to be preached over, the 
sermon by Dr. Hargrave, who believed in him—and so, 
in estimating the man as distinguished from what the 
' system he lived under had made of him, perhaps came 
.earer the truth than those who talked only of the facts 
' f his public career—his piracy, his bushwhacking, his 
rambling with the marked cards and loaded dice of 
‘high finance;’”’ to be buried in the old Cedar Grove 
Cemetery, with an imposing monument over him, 
efore it fresh flowers every day for a year—the Mar- 
hioness of St. Berthe contracted with a florist to attend 

» that. 
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* * + * * 
Four days after the funeral Janet sent a servant down 
» Adelaide and to Mrs. Ranger with notes begging * * « 

‘hem to come to Point Helen for lunch. ‘ We are lonely Lowest Existin Prices 
nd so dreary,” she wrote Adelaide. ‘We want you 

ae eed you.” Only one answer was possible, and at ? 

alf-past twelve they set out in Mrs. Ranger’s carriage. 
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are thereby enabled to secure wsuswa/ concessions, giving 


ien: “‘I wrote Mrs. Dorse y yesterday that we would n't us every facility for furnishing 


. “No,” said Del. ‘I hate the place!” A pause, 
2 tay but three months longer—not in any circum- 








” : any magazine, periodical or news- 
— 1 £ . wy . paper in the world at a rate much 
The old woman’s face brightened I’m mighty i heli ‘hie 
id of that,” she said, heartily. ‘‘Then, you ’ll have lower than you believe possi 
home of your own at last.” 
) “Not exactly,” was Del's reply, in a curious tone. We have helped thousands save maga- 
Che fact is, I’m going to live with Dr. Hargrave.” st 
Ellen showed her astonishment ‘And old Martha zine dollars. We can do the Some for — 
effington!” Simply send us your name on a one-cent 
“She ’s not so difficult, once you get to know her,” postal card, asking for our Free Catalogue. gaz 
replied Del. “I find that everything depends on the Write to-day. We can interest you. Address 


int of view you take in lo king at pt opl I’ve been 
tting better acquainted with Dory’s aunt the last 
Y. few weeks. I think she has begun to like me. We'll 
_— t along.” 

Don’t you think you ’d better wait till Dory gets 


ot 
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, .EW YORK OFFICE: 
k?” pag Beg ving 29 Hanson Block, LEXINGTON, KY. 
a No,” said Adelaide firmly, a look in her eyes which 
made her mother say to herself: ‘‘ There ’s the Ranger 
ier.” 
lhey drove in silence awhile; then Del, with an effort 
A ich brought a bright color to her cheeks, began: “I | 


nt to tell you, mother, that I went to Judge Torrey | —— 
morning, and made over to you the income father 
t me.” 
Whatever did you do that for ?”’ cried Ellen, turning 
in the seat to stare at her daughter through her glasses. 
I promised Dory I would. I’ve spent some of 
money—about fifteen hundred dollars You see, 
house was more expensive than I thought. But 
ything ’s paid up now.” 
| don’t need it, and don’t want it,’’ said Ellen. 
d I won't take it!”’ 
| promised Dory I would—before we were married. 
lle thinks I’ve done it. I’ve let him think so. And 
‘ ly—I’ve been having a sort of house cleaning 
ghtening things up—and I straightened that up, 
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+45 llen Ranger understood. A long pause, during 
“ee h she looked lovingly at her daughter’s beautiful 
3) i At last she said: ‘‘No, there don’t seem to be 

no other way out of it.” Then, anxiously, ‘“‘ You ain’t 
“4 : ten Dory what you ’ve done ?”’ 
‘ot i No,” replied Del.‘ Not yet.” 
or. i8, Not never!”’ exclaimed her mother. ‘That ’s one 
mY ol the things a body must n’t ever tell any one. You . . ° 

di’ wrong; you ’ve done right—and it ’s all settled and Just what he + been ardently wishing for — 

He ’d probably understand if you told him. 
t Y 21 he ’d never quite trust you the same again—that ’s one of those celebrated Stevens Firearms that have in- 
vex, fet hse ¢ 2 ha tae structed and delighted generations of wide-awake boys the world over. 
n-iles jut you ’d trust me,”’ objected Del. 5 
LEN 1’m older’n Dory,” replied her mother; ‘and, They Hit the Bull’s Eye as a Xmas Gift for Man or Boy 
re be ides, I ain’t your husband. There’s no end of 
° | bands and wives that get intc hot water through Ask your Hardware or Sporting Goods Merchant for Stevens Our 140 page illustrated catalog embodies the most com- 

ou { ° Rifles, Pistols, Shotguns. If you cannot obtain, we plete and varied number of Christmas suggestions in 
for ot tung when it don’t do any e arthly good and makes ship direct, express prepaid. upon receipt of catalog price. the firearm line. Mailed for four cents in stamps. | 
har) tt the other one uneasy and unhappy. _ 
Ovio. \delaide reflected. ‘It is better not to tell him,’’ Beautiful hanger forwarded for 6 cents in stamps 
“Patent “e-concluded. J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 350 Oak St., Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 
D. Ae ee llen was relieved. ‘That ’s common sense,” said — 
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Professional cooks find 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


the most valuable of all 
sauces, because it perfects 
the flavor of the greatest 
variety of dishes. 

CHOPS, STEAKS, ROASTS, 
COLD MEAT, SALADS, FISH, 
GAME, SOUPS and CURRIES— 
all are improved by the 
judicious use of 

Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
—the peerless seasoning. 


Beware of Imitations. 
Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature, 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. ¥. 








I WILL HELP YOU 


— 
MAKE MONEY 


(The same as I have helped over 5,000 others) 














No matter where you are located or what 
your former occupation. If you are honest 
* } and ambitious, write me at once. I will 

teach you the Real Estate, General Broker- 
? age and Insurance Business thoroughly by 
/ mail and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of my company (the largest and strongest in 
erica) and assist you to become a prosperous 
and successful business man with an income 
of $3,000 to $5 ,000 annually. 
will help p you establich a business of 
your own and become your own boss. 
No business, trade or profession in 
the world offers better opportunities to 
progressive men; our practical sys- 
tem of co-operation has opened the 
doors everywhere to profits never 
before dreamed of; we furnish our 
representatives large weekly lists of 
choice, salable properties and actual 
bonafide customers and afford them 
the constant advice and co-opera- 
tion of our powerful organization 
with over 5,000 assistants. 

This is an unusual opportunity for 
men without capital to become inde- 
pendent for life. Valuable book and 
full particulars FREE. Write today. 


Address Either Office 
EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’t 
NaT’t CO-OPERATIVE REALTY Co. 


314 Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago 
314 Maryland Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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STAMMER 


F R E. E “ADVIGE-TO-STAMMERERS” 

WRITE FOR MY 200-PAGE BOOK 
IT WIL! ZBLL YOU HOW TO BE QUICKLY AND PERMANENTLY CURED 
BENZ. N. BOGUE, 202 State Life Bidg., Indianapolis, Indiana 





she. ‘And you can’t use too much common sense in 
marriage. The woman’s got to have it, for the men 
never do where the women are concerned.” She re- 
flected a few minutes, then, after a keen glance at her 
daughter and away, she said, with an appearance of 
impersonality that evidenced diplomatic skill of no 
mean order: ‘And there’s this habit, the women are 
getting nowadays, of always peeping into their heads 
and, hearts to see what’s going on. How can they 
expéct the cake to bake right if they ’re first at the fire 
door, then at the oven door, opening and shutting ’em, 
peepin’ and pokin’ and tastin’—that ’s what J ’d like 
to know.” 

Adelaide looked at her mother’s apparently uncon- 
scious face in surprise and admiration. ‘‘What a sensi- 
ble, wonderful woman you are, Ellen Ranger!” she 
exclaimed, giving her mother the sisterly name she 
always gave her when she felt a particular delight in 
the bond between them. And, half to herself, yet so 
that her mother heard, she added: ‘‘And what a fool 
your daughter has been!”’ 

“Nobody ’s born wise,” said Ellen, 
few takes the trouble to learn. 

At Point Helen the mourning livery of the lodge keeper 
and of the hallservants prepared Ellen and her daugh- 
ter for the correct and elegant habiliments of woe in 
which Matilda and her son and daughter were garbed. 
If Whitney had died before he began to lose his fortune 
and while his family were in a good humor with him 
because of his careless generosity, or, rather, indifference 
to extravagance, he would have been mourned as sin- 
cerely as it is possible for human beings to mourn one 
by whose death they are to profit enormously in title to 
the material possessions they have been trained to es- 
teem above all else in the world. As it was, those last 
few months of anxiety—Mrs. Whitney worrying lest 
her luxury and social leadership should be passing, Ross 
exasperated by the daily struggle to dissuade his father 
from fatuous enterprises—had changed Whitney’s death 
from a grief toa relief. However, “appearances” con- 
strained Ross to a decent show of sorrow, compelled 
Mrs. Whitney to a still stronger exhibit. Janet, who 
in far-away France had not been touched by the financial 
anxieties, felt a genuine grief that gave her an admirable 
stimulus to her efflorescent oversoul. She had “ pre- 
pared for the worst,’”’ had brought from Paris a att l- 
ous mourning wardrobe—dresses and hats and jewelry 
that set off her delicate loveliness as it had never been 
set off before. She made of herself an embodiment, an 
apotheosis, rather, of poetic woe—and so, roused to 
emulation her mother’s passion for pose. Ross had 
refused to gratify them even to the extent of taking a 
spectator’s part in their refined theatricals. ‘The com- 
ing of Mrs. Ranger and Adelaide gave them an audience 
other than servile; they proceeded to strive to rise to 
the opportunity. The result of this struggle between 
mother and daughter was a spectacle so painful that 
even Ellen, determined to see only sincerity, found it 
impossible not to suspect a grief that could find so much 
and such language in which to vent itself. She fancied 
she appreciated why Ross eyed hismother and sister with 
unconcealed hostility and spoke almost harshly when 
they compelled him to break his silence. 

Adelaide hardly gave the two women a thought. She 
was surprised to find that she was looking at Ross and 
thinking of him quite calmly and most critically. His 
face seemed to her trivial, with a selfishness that more 
than suggested meanness, the eyes looking out from a 
mind which habitually entertained ideas not worth a 
real man’s while. What was the matter with him—‘or 
with me?” What is he thinking about? Why is he 
looking so mean and petty? Why had he no longer 
the least physical attraction for her? Why did her 
intense emotions of a few brief weeks ago seem as vague 
as an unimportant occurrence of many years ago? 
What had broken the spell? She could not answer her 
own puzzled questions; she simply knew that it was so, 
that any idea that she did, or ever could, love Ross 
Whitney was gone, and gone forever. ‘It’s so,” she 
thought. ‘“‘What’s the difference why? Will I never 
learn io let the stove doors alone ?”’ 

As soon as lunch was over Matilda took Ellen to her 
boudoir and Ross went away, leaving Janet and Adelaide 
to walk up and down the shaded west terrace with its 
vast outlook upon the sinuous river and the hills. ‘To 
draw Janet from the painful theatricals, she took ad- 
vantage of a casual question about the lynching, and 
went into some of the details of that red evening when 
Arden Wilmot went home crazy drunk and found 
Lorry Tague seated on the porch with Estelle—his 
first realization that there was anything between the 
two. In his drunken rage he had cursed Lorry in the 
vilest terms and before any one could act had drawn a 
pistol and shot him down in cold blood. Lorry’s death 
as she told it was dramatic in the extreme: he had 
stood straight for an instant turned toward Estelle. 
““Good-by, my love!” he said softly, and fell, face 
downward, with his hands clasping the edge of her 
dress. 


[To be concluded in SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
for January, 1907. | 
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If you will be nothing, just wait to be somebody. 
a a 


Idleness travels very leisurely, and poverty soon 
overtakes her. 
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Are Your Sox Insured? 


*That’s the second pair of sox 
I’ve gone through inside of a 
week. No matter what I pay 
for them, they seem to wear 
out just as quickly. Guess 
Ill have to start wearing 
leather stockings.”’ 
Small wonder ourfriend 
is disgusted. He hasa 
right to expect value and 
comfort for his money. 
And he would get it, too, 
if he only knew of Hole- 
proof Hosiery. 
By a new process of 
combining certain 
yarns, we are able 
to manufacture 
hose which are not only most comfortable and 
attractive in appearance, but which we guar- 
antee fo wear six months without holes. 


OUR GUARANTEE: 

“We guarantee to any purchaser of Holeproof Sox or Holeproof 
Stockings that they will need no darning for 6 months. If they 
should, we agree to replace them with new ones, provided they 
are returned to us within 6 months from date of sale to wearer. 


You pay no more for them than the ordinary kind, but 
get five to ten times longer service. 


Holeproof 
Hosiery 


Guaranteed to Wear for Six 
Months Without Holes 


* 
Men’s Holeproof Women’s Holeproof 
Sox Stockings 
Fast colors—Black; Black legs Fast colors—Black; Black legs 
ton) — _— a (light or with white feet and Tan. Sizes 
ark); Pearl an avy Blue. i , 
Sizes 9 to 12. Egyptian Cotton 8toll. Extra reinforced garte 
(medium or light weight) sold tops. Egyptian Cotton, sold only 
only in boxes coutaining six pairs in boxes containing six pairs of 
of one size—assorted colors if de- one size—assorted colors if d« 
sired—6 month's guarantee ticket sired—six month's guarantee wit! 
with each pair. Per box of $450 each pair. 
GEE IIE. cccncccnescce%nee — Per box of six pairs....... 


How To Order 


Most good dealers sell Holeproof Hos- 
iery. If your’s doesn’t, we'll supply you 
direct, shipping charges prepaid upon 
receipt of price. Look for our trade 
mark—don’t let any dealer deceive you 
with inferior goods. 


Write for Free Booklet 
If you want to know how to do away 
with darning and discomfort, read what 
delighted wearers say. The booklet is 
free for the asking. 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
| 516 Fowler Street Milw oe, Wi 




































Make the Camera Pay 


Don't waste time and money 
** groping in the dark.’’ Our 


HOME STUDY COURSES 
Amateur and Professional Photography 


Save more than their cost whil 
studying. After five lessons, stu 
dents make salable photos for book 
magazine, and newspaper illustra 


tions, post cards, advertising an 


catalog work, photos, groups, por 
traits, etc. 
Instruction simple and practical 

Send for Free Art Prospect: 
containing beautiful pictures, an! 
Special Offer. State whetherb« 
ginner’s, amateur’s, or professior 
al’s instruction is desired. 25 
page money-saving supply catalog 
for 10c postage. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 

287 Washington Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 


IT PAYS BIG 


Publiewite Motion Pictures 


We Wo fasnich Ocuphete Outfits with Big Ad ver 
tising Posters,etc. Humorous dramas br 

of fun, travel, history, religion, tempe: 
work and songs illustrated, One man can 

As op ity in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in chur 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night. ©' 

do it, why not you? It's easy; ed t 
and we'll tell youhow. Catalogue 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY 0.. 455 Chemical Bank Blg., CHICA‘ 
PARKER’S {AIR spas 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR 
ProMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair -> 

its Ly aeey Color 
Prevents scalp Diseasesand Hair Falling 
toe. and $1.00 at Drn 





100 Visiting Gards pais 506 


Also Business, Mourning, Wirth, Fraternal, Professional °"d 
Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems for !! 
railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram Station’ y 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements. Samples {':<- 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. AL. ST. LOUIS, "0. 
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Education by Absorption | couse: pom sore 8 


The daily storing up of valuable information for use 
later in life, the reading of books that will inspire and 
stimulate to greater endeavor, the constant effort to 
try to improve oneself and one’s condition in the world, 
is worth far more than a bank account to a youth. 

How many girls there are in this country who feel 
crippled by the fact that they have not been able to go 
to college. And yet they have the time and the material 
close at hand for obtaining a splendid education, but 
they waste their talents and opportunities in frivolous 
nusements and things which do not count in forceful 
varacter-building. 

It is not such a very great undertaking to get all the 
sentials of a college course at home, or at least a fair 
bstitute for it. Every hour in which one focuses his 
ind vigorously upon his studies at home may be 
nost as beneficial as the same time spent in college. 


eo 2? 


x * * * * * * 


Every well-ordered household ought to protect the time 
those who desire to study at home. At a fixed time 
the long winter evenings there should be by common 


consent a quiet hour for mental concentration, for 
what is worth while in mental discipline, a quict hour 
u.interrupted by time-thief callers. 


In thousands of homes, where the members are 
de voted to one another, and should encourage and 
h lp each other along, it is made almost impossible for 
any one to take up reading, studying, or any exercise 
tor self-improvement. 

Perhaps, those who have nothing in common with 
your aims or your earnest life, drop in to spend an eve- 
ning in idle chatter. They have no ideals outside of the 
bread-and-butter and amusement questions. 

Chere is constant temptation to waste one’s evenings, 
and it takes a stout ambition and a firm resolution to sep- 
arate oneself from a jolly, fun-loving, and congenial fam- 
ily circle or happy-hearted youthful callers, in order to try 
to rise above the common herd of unambitious persons 
who are content to slide along, totally ignorant of every- 
thing but their particular vocations. 


* * * * * * Fe 


\ habit of forcing yourself to fix your mind stead- 
fastly and systematically upon certain studies, even if 
only for periods of a few minutes at a time, is, of itself, of 
the greatest value. This habit helps one to utilize the odds 
and ends of time which are unavailable to most people 
because they have never been trained to concentrate 
the mind at regular intervals. 

1 good understanding of the possibilities that live in 
Spare moments is a great success asset. 


The Editor's 


vecure the appointment of an active committee. 
Have an adequate law drafted by an expert attorney. 
Such a law must provide for the separation of delinquent 
children from adult criminals; the appointment of 
probation officers; the punishment of any adult causirg 
delinquency of a child. Use the press to awaken public. 
interest and follow your bill from its first draft until the- 
signature of your governor is received. Do not be 
dis-ouraged if this takes time. 

* * * 

Miss Mary C., St. Paut, Mirnn.—In order to 
organize a women’s club, talk this matter over with a 
few friends and request each one to invite others to 
mect and discuss the matter. When these women have 
assembled, call the meeting to order and appoint a 
temporary secretary. Then state the object of the 
meeting and invite a free expression from all. 

will be better to have matters regularly brought 
before the meeting, and for that reason motions should 
be made, seconded, and voted upon. The business is 

To organize a women’s club. 

To adopt a constitution and by-laws. 

To elect officers. 

is sometimes better at such a meeting to simply 
‘int a committee to draw up the constitution and 
iws to be adopted at a subsequent meeting. The 
ting can then be handed over to the newly elected 
ident, who will briefly outline her plans. 

the constitution and by-laws are presented at this 
mecting, they may be signed by officers and members, 
ai dues may be paid. The president will then appoint 
committees and the meeting may adjourn. 
‘o not attempt elaborate organization; the simpler, 
better! 


* * * 

\ MotHer, NEw York Citry.—-You may secure 
ted matter dealing with the care of children by 
ding to the American School of Home Economics, 
25 Armour Avenue, Chicago, for the lessons of the 
therhood Course; at least procure the pamphlets 
o» Child Life and the Care of Children. The National 
Congress of Mothers, 3308 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has a long list of papers which may be 
borrowed for three weeks at ten cents each. 
books are: “Care of the Baby,’ J. P. Crozer Griffith, 
M. D.; “Care of a Child in Health,” N. Oppenheim, 


Cabinet 


Other 


The very reputation of always trving to improve 
yourself, of seizing every opportunity to fit yourself 
for something better, the reputation of being dead-in- 
earnest, determined to be somebody and to do something 
in the world a little better than those about you, would 
be of untold assistance to you. People like to help 
those who are trying to help themselves. They will 
throw opportunities in their way.. Such a reputation 
is the best kind of capital to start with. 

* * * * * * * 

One trouble with people who are smarting under 
the consciousness*of deficient education is that they 
do not realize the immense value of utilizing spare 
minutes. Like many boys who will not save their 
pennies and small change because they can not see how 
a fortune could ever grow by the saving, they can not 
see how studying a little here and a little there each day will 
ever amount to a good substitute for a college education: 

I know a young man who never even went to a high 
school, and yet he educated himself so superbly that he 
has been offered a professorship in a college; and most 
of his knowledge was gained during his odds and ends of 
time, while working hard in his vocation. Spare time 
meant something to him. 

The correspondence schools deserve very great credit 
for tempting hundreds of thousands of people to save 
the odds and ends of time which otherwise would 
probably be thrown away. We have heard of some most 
remarkable instances of rapid advancement which 
these correspondence school students have made by 
reason of the improvement in their education. There 
are tens of thousands of clerks and employees of all 
kinds—even mill operatives—who are taking courses 
in these schools, many of them with almost incredible 
results. Students have found that their education paid 
them a thousand per cent. on their investment. It has 
saved them years of drudgery and has shortened the 
road to their goal wonderfully. 

Wisdom will not open her doors to those who are not 
willing to pay the price in self-sacrifice, in hard work. 
Her jewels are too precious to scatter before the idle, the 
ambitionless. F 

Charles Wagner once wrote to an American regarding 
his little boy, ‘‘ May he know the price of the hours. 
God bless the rising boy who will do his best, for 
never losing a bit of the precious and God-given time.”’ 

The very resolution to redeem yourself from ignorance 
at any cost is the first great step toward gaining an 
education. 

There is untold wealth locked up in the long winter 
evenings and odd moments ahead of you. A great 
opportunity confronts you, what will you do with it? 


[Concluded from page 855] 


M. D.; ‘Care and Feeding of Children,’’ L. E. Holt, 
M. D.; “Century Book for Mothers,’ Yale and 
Pollock; “ Development of the Child,” N. Oppenheim, 
M. D.; and “ Adolescence,’ G. Stanley Hall, M. D. 
For punishraent of.childmen read Dr. Felix Adler’s 
tectures in Ethical Addressys. ‘As collateral reading, 
use “Cnilarcn’s ‘Rights,’ Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora. A. Smith Suly’s-“‘Studies of Child Life; ” Pro- 
James's; “ Psychology;” “The Intellectual and 
Moral Development of the é 7 
Child,” -G. Compayre; and the (ary - Yd 
current 6d% atiqnal magazines. i. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


A. U. R., Carey, O.—A_ small alphabetical card 
index of subjects is the best practical working plan for 
making an abstract or analysis of a book. The index 
of contents or chapter headings furnishes a convenient 
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background, but, for more minute analysis, mark the 
most striking passages in the text and in your card 
index, and insert, under a suitable heading, a note of 
the work and page. To retain, recall, and increase 
these same ideas, add to the cards analogous refer- 
ences from other works. 

The introduction of the compound word “ Filioque”’ 

-meaning “and from the son’’—in the Nicene Creed 
was the chief doctrinal cause of division between the 
Greek and Roman churches, denied by the former and 
admitted by the latter. See “‘ Filioque Controversy,” 
in McClintock & Strong’s “Cyclopedia of Biblical, 
Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature,’ published 
by Harper & Brothers, N. Y., 1873, vol. 3, p. 558. 

* * * 


N. O. B., Las Vecas, N. M.—‘‘ The Man with the 
Muck-rake” is described in Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” as the man with the muck-rake in his 
hand, who could look no way but downward. The ex- 
pression came into modern prominence through the 
address known as “The Man with the Muck-rake,” 


delivered by President Roosevelt when laying the corner- 
stone of the office building of the House of Representa- 


tives, at Washington, April 14, 1906. 


ne Dollar 


is well invested if it 
buys the best 


Andit does. That is why the Woman's HomE Com- 
PANION has the !argest subscription list of any ten 
cent magazine. _ That is why there is no better 
Christmas gift for a: woman than a year’s sub- 
scription to the Woman’s Home Companion. The 
dollar you spend for such a gift is the biggest 
Christmas dollar you will spend. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 

itself isa splendid example of the great magazine 
the Woman’s Home CoMPANION now is. Every 
copy of the six-hundred thousand will bulge with 
Christmas pleasures and surprises; and every 
copy will give a full measure of the helpful inti- 
mate things that women want to know. 


DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
who 1s now one of the editors of the Woman’s 
Home Companion, strikes the Christmas key- 
note in a sympathetic, inspiring talk, which will 
help and cheer everyone who reads it. 

Just at the last moment we discovered an un- 
published poem by 


EUGENE FIELD 
This poem will come as a pleasant surprise to 
the many admirers of the dead poet. Beautiful 
designs by Frank Verbeck form a setting for 
this poem, which you will want to keep for your 
children and grandchildren to read. 


THE GIFT OF LOVE 
by Mary E. Wilkins, the famous New England 
author, is a Christmas story which takes you 
back to the old home and the old home folk. 


ALICE BROWN 
has written a charming story called ‘* Fresh Air.” 
This tale of the little girl who wouldn’t play is 
filled with humor and pathos. We know you 
will read it over and over. 


The AUTHOR OF THE “ JULIET” STORIES 


Grace S. Richmond, has combined in one ab- 
sorbing story, called ‘‘A Daniel Come To Judg- 
ment,’ a great Christmas spirit and a thorough 
working out of the intricate problem of co-oper- 
ation between man and wife. Just how far 
should a wife share the financial worries of her 
husband? Read *‘ Daniel” and find out. 


“MRS. CASEY, MIDDLEMAN ” 


by Julia Truitt Bishop, is—well, there is no other 
name for it—a funny story. And there is a good 
plot to the story, too, because you do not find 
out until the end how in the world Mrs. Casey is 
going toeat so many hundred Christmas din- 
ners. And there are stories—and still more 
stories in this big Christmas number. 


W. BALFOUR KER 

has made an impressive double page drawing 
which he calls ‘‘ The Widow’s Mite,”—a picture 
you wili want to frame. Among the other art- 
ists represented in this Christmas number are 
Alice Barber Stephens, Thomas Fogarty, C. M. 
Relyea, Fred Richardson, Frank Verbeck, and 
Orson Lowell. 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


is not confined to the stories and pictures, nor 
even to the illustrated poems by Eugene Field, 
Samuel Minturn Peck, and Wallace Irwin. 
Christmas pervades the whole magazine and 
crops out throughout the twelve usefui depart- 
ments in a variety of 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


Christmas embroidery designs, Christmas sug- 
gestions for the woman who knits or crochets, 
Christmas dolls to be made at home, stuffed 
rabbits and Roosevelt bears for the children, 
Christmas desserts, useful and ornamental gifts 
for all, and a variety of Christmas entertain- 
ments—all these makeareal Christmas magazine. 


1907 
Associated with Dr. Hale, as editors or contri- 
butors are the writers you all know and like: 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
= London, Margaret E. Sangster, Myra 
<elley, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Homer Dav- 
enport, Fannie Merritt Farmer, Alice Brown, 
Ellis Parker Butler, Grace 5. Richmond, Jean 
Webster, Anna Steese Richardson, and Juliet 
Wilber Tompkins. These are the people who 
will make the Woman’s Home Companion for 


1907. . 
Ten cents to your newsdealer will convince youat 


once; onetdollar to the publishers will buy the best 
woman’s periodical for twelve months to come. 


Woman's Home 
Companion 


The Crowell Publishing Co., 
Department A, - . Madison Square, N. Y. 
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emollient lather is 


on the soap. An impure, imperfectly 
ide, raw, alkaline soap will soon render 


rture. Williams’ Shaving Soap, used 
rularly, will make the face well, keep it 








iving can easily become a pleasant feature 
the morning toilet. It largely depends 







face so sore that shaving becomes a 


+ 


ll and render 
ving a pleasure. 
thick, creamlike, 


guarantee of a 
ilthful face 


Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold 
; Send 4cents in stamps for a Williams 
Stick or a cake of Luxury Shaving Soap 
Enough for 50 shavcs. 
Address 
J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
N Paris BERLIN SYDNEY 


“The only kind that won’t smart or dry on tite face.” 
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I-Handsome 


with the fair skin, sparkling eye, 
Any Woman graceful carriage and perfect poise 
which mark one whose nerves and body are in harmony, 
a all and isthe object of every friend’s affection. 
can show you how to gain abiding health and the 
realization of existence which Nature intends you 
to enjoy. I can_ tell you how to do the very 
things you now do—eat what you like —go about 
your daily life as usual—only doing these things 
6o they will always benefit you. 
If you are too thin, I show you how to put on 
firm flesh. If you are too stout, I show you 
ow to reduce your weight. If you are not fully 
Sovelones. I show you how to build any part to 
normal condition. If you are weak or nervous, I 
show you how to gain strength which will give you 
poke and self-control. If you are ill, I show you 
ow to help Nature reassert herself and throw off 
disease. If you are well, I show you how to safe- 
guard yourself against all sickness. 


My Book, “ The Natural Way” 


tells how I help you. I will send youa cone FREE 
and postpaid for the asking. Your request—letter or 
post card—gets you the book by return mail. 

It is for the well—to help them keep well—and for 
the sick—to help them become 


Be Strons—W. 


I Show the Way, 


No drugs—no tiresome gymnastics—no restricted 
diet—no complicated Spuaearas Just plain, common- 
sense ideas about fresh air, pure water, good food 
and exercise. Nature is not ‘‘a hard mistress.”?’ She 
intends you to be well, strong and attractive. To fol- 

v hersimple laws every day is easy and pleasant. 

can do his best—reach the goal of 
No Man his ambitions and influence the re- 
spect, loyalty and affections of other people—un- 
less he has the carriage and repose that come from 
etrength and vigor. 1 Mth i 
can realize all the opportuni- 
No Woman ties of her sex and be admired 
and sought after, if she lacks the symmetry, grace, 
A ne ° wneiage and clear complexion Nature inten 
1er to have. 
in pomession of the clear eye, the 
Any Man ruddy cheek, the springy step and 
firm tread of abounding hea/th and full understand- 
ng of life has multiplied chances for success and 
achievement. 
Good health is the foundation upon which mental 
capacity, physical rfection, ease of manner, self- 
possession, personal magnetism and the ability to con- n e well. 
trol men—all are builded. Write for it today. You will find it helpful, and it is free 


Stewart Roberts, Health Culture Specialist, 512 Roberts Hall, Goshen, Ind. 


References—Dun. Bradstreet or any Goshen Bank. 






































1) Y W t { If your answer to this question is ‘‘ yes,’ we can help you. Our plan has 
0 ul dnl 0 already enabled hundreds who are willing to do a little work for us to real- 
(; t (, i ? ize their ambition for an education. Your failure to secure a college train- 

10 0 0 ege * ing will compel you to go through life burdened with a powerful handicap, 
so do not letthis opportunity pass by. Write us to-day for full informa- 
tion regarding our offer of a free scholarship in any school or college. 


SUCCESS BUREAU OF EDUCATION, University Building, Washington Square, New York City 








SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The People’s Lobby 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 
[Concluded from page 833] 


a single purpose to serve country and constituents with 
fidelity. It may well be questioned whether any set of 
men will work so well under constant surveillance as 
when free from fear of possibly bitter writers. But 
the exposures of recent months have made the people 
suspicious. The better men have to suffer with the 
known evil, and, if corrupting tendencies have been 
manifest in the lobby on the behalf of “special interests,” 
a strict supervision of lawmakers and legislation alike 
in the cause of the people may have a good effect. 

No, it is not an attract ve ‘hough that our 
lawmakers must be watched. Neither is it an 
attractive thought that bank examiners are nec- 
essary, or that every well-managed business 
needs an auditor. 

This is what a Texas lawyer has to say 

Houston, TEx: 
Editor, SuccEss MAGAZINE: 

I have just finished reading with much interest, \our 
article descriptive of the intents and purposes of the 
People’s Lobby. There is nothing in our systev: of 
government which should lend itself to secrecy of iny 
kind, and acts of legislation supposedly intended for 
the people’s good, should most certainly be subje: ted 
to the strongest possible scrutiny of the people th m- 
selves. ‘‘The man who wears the shoe knows | vst 
where it pinches,” and with an organization such ©; is 
outlined by you, it will unquestionably enable the 
people to obtain a clearer insight into the ol ts 
and character of proposed legislation, and by so dving 
enable the people to be affected by the legislation to 
advise their representatives with regard to its pro! ible 
effect upon their interest. S. TALIAFER! 


And now one or two letters chosen almo | at 
random from the many sent by busine-s men 
and business houses. One from Michigan 


Hotty, Mi 
Editor, SuccESS MAGAZINE: 
Find inclosed $1.00 for what we think is a good cause. 
*, J. Barrett, General Manager, 
The Michigan Manufacturing and Lumber ¢ 


Here is another from Illinois: 

Quincy, Ii 
Editor, SuccESS MAGAZINE: 

I inclose herewith one dollar to help support th 
People’s Lobby, will hear from me again and 
again if you do ; while. 

Your plan Mion is one of the best 
things that % 






L¥Aro IN, President 


’aper Compa 





ey 
Uv. i 
eying néeds no gh 
(gE rn 9, > & >) 
feof many, likeaty 
"a" : ww 7, 
Ne » \DMisyearous, Mi: 
Editor, SuCCESSSMAGABENE: A 
Inclosed please find“a@ dollar bill as my contribution 
to the maintenance fund. I am a student here at the 
Minnesota University and making a large part of my 
way through my course. I have about “fifty-seven 
varieties’ of funds into which I might put the dollar to 
profit. But I am one who thinks it is as much a man’s 
business to help keep politics clean as it is to kec)) his 
own person free from filth. Yours very trul 
ALGERNON COLBU! 


The fe ment. It is the 


most stri 


‘ 


> 


Right, Mr. Colburn! It is your business 
and our business—‘to help keep _ politics 
clean.”’ There is no better work for a man to- 
day. The People’s Lobby shou'd be one of 
the “fifty-seven” items on every man’s expense 
account. 

Here is a crisp one. Like the above it sj aks 
for itself: 

WIcuaira, K AN. 
Editor, SUCCESS MAGAZINE: 

Inclosed find $2.00 as my contribution to the Peo- 

ple’s Lobby. I like your plan. D. S. COoLEM iN. 


EDITOR'S NOTE q 


We had intended to publish many mre 
important letters and editorials on the Peop!.’s 
Lobby in this issue, but our holiday space forb 
In our January number there will appear ano‘ .\cr 
important article showing the work of the Lol») 
up to the time of going to press, with sketc'ics 











of new members of the Governing Commi ¢¢ 
and other matters of vital importance to those 
who are interested in this movement. 
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didn’t ; Byron did n’t; Keats Shelly didn’t. Thinki f 

Ellis Parker Butler is to prose what Wallace Irwin is 
to poetry. One year ago we said that during 1906 the best 
stories from Mr. Butler’s pen would appear in Success 
Macazine. We believe we have carried out that promise. 





_ SOME OF OUR WRITERS 


~~ Samuel Wallace 


Success 
Magazine 


See aaaeene 
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SOME OF OUR ARTISTS 





272? 


Charles 





Merwin Irwin 


Sarka 


sails 


Editorial Announcements for 1907 


Our Editorial Policy, Briefly it is this: To stand for the 
progress of the nation and for the betterment of the American 
home, To be broad and liberal without being bold or reckless. 
To discuss intelligently the momentous questions that continually 
confront the people. To stand for every good American cause. 
To be a source of practical helpfulness in the home, To pub- 
lish the best fiction and humor that can be secured. To epito- 
mize the best tendencies in American life. 


The People’s Lobby, founded by Success Macazine 
last October, is an established fact. It is a practical and thor- 
oughly effective means for grappling with the greater lobby of 
‘The Interests.” The Washington ** Times,’’ in discussing 
«<The idea is admirable, The maintenance 
of a bureau watchtul for the public welfare, allied to no party, sub- 
ject to no interests, active in obtaining accurate information as to 
the course of bills affecting the people—who espouses them and 
who obstructs them, is a purpose to serve the whole nation.”’ 


this movement, says: 


We will keep the People’s Lobby fresh in your minds by 
such articles as ‘* Canned Arguments,’’ showing the cut-and- 
«« How the Federal Laws 
”? ~«« Putting Congressmen 
These articles will 


dried method of defeating legislation, 
Have Been Applied to the 
Through the Machine,’’ etc. 
the inside of Washington affairs. 


Trusts, 
lead you to 


Alfred Dreyfus suffered the contumely of false accusation 
by five vears’ a desert island before his inno- 
Vance Thompson’s story of this remark- 
able lite begins in this Christmas number, It is a history that 
We consider it a more powerful work than 
Ingersoll’s «¢ Crimes Against Criminals. 


imprisonment on 
cence was established. 


touches the heart. 
the late Robert G, 


F. Hopkinson Smith writes the sort of story that one 
likes to read when cuddled before the fire in a big arm chair. 
«« Loretta of the Shipyards,’’ which appears in 
««Hop”’ Smith at his best,—powertul, graphic, and as romantic 
as old Venice itself. 


this issue, is 


W. C. Morrow claimed 
story ‘* Breaking Through’ 
not a new writer, 


quick attention through his first 
published in this magazine. He is 
but he always has new things to say. His 
characters are not automatons found in ordinary fiction. They 
live, breathe, and are really human. 

Wallace Irwin is a sure cure for the ««blues,’’ so says 
the editor of that joy-dispensing publication known as <é Life.”’ 
Nearly every issue of Success Macazine during the past year 
contained one of Mr, Irwin’s poems. Our readers have been 
so pleased with them that we have asked Mr. Irwin to write a 
lot more for the new year. If you want to know an interesting 
fact about Mr. Irwin, here goes. He is, perhaps, the first poet 
who ever made an absolute living by writing verse. Shakespeare 

Keats nor Shelly didn’t. Think it over 


One of our readers after perusing «¢ Mrs. Casey’s Dollar,’’ in 
our October number, threatened a suit if we made him laugh so 
much again. We have some stories of the same brand for 1907. 


continued in our 


Fools and Their Money will be 


January number. Mr. Fayant had to stop a month to verity 
some information. He disliked to break the continuity of his 
series,— but facts are facts, and truth is truth, and we stand for 


both. ‘Fools and Their Money ’’ touches your pocketbook, 


therefore you should not fail to read every word in the series. 





Other One Was Booth.’’ He turns 
everyday affairs into verses that are a 7 
Me > 8. Monde a era mixture of humor and common sense. P  teecerl Floue W Lee 


Edmund Vance Cooke will 
be one of our regular contributors 
during 1907. Mr. 
author of that famous poem, ‘‘ The 


The Well-Dressed Man. All up-to-date Americans of 
progress and position are particular about their clothes. This is 
not vanity, it is simply good breeding. Good clothes are 
accessories of good government. Alfred Stephen Bryan, who 
conducts this department for Success Macazing, is not a pur- 
veyor to dudes. He gives common-sense, up-to-date ideas to 
common-sense men. ‘* Work well; think well ; i" 


dress well. 

The Editor’s Cabinet gives to the readers of Success 
Macazine a unique and valuable service in answering their ques- 
tions and solving their problems. A board of experts is contin- 
ually at our service for this purpose. ‘* Why don’t you ask 
Success,” is already a catchword. No other magazine has 
performed so worthy a function, and at so great an expense, solely 
for the benefit of its readers. 

Hints to Investors. We feel happy about the manner 
in which Edward Sherwood Meade has conducted this depart- 
ment. To-day we are sitting in the midst of a flood of letters 
from investors, which, we are happily assured, will lead on to 
fortune for the inquirers. Our corps of investigators, headed by 
Dr. Meade, is finding out for our readers just how some con- 
cerns intend to rob them. ' We have already saved a good many 
fathers, wives, and widows from losing their hard-earned savings 
in unscrupulous finance. 


Samuel Merwin, Henry Beach Needham, and Frank 
Fayant are members of our editorial staff, ‘They are three of the 
greatest reporters in the world. They are vivid writers. They 
have the knack of popularizing subjects that seem unpopular, 

The New York Shopper. The best professional shop- 
ping service to be had in New York City is at the command of the 
readers of this magazine, absolutely without fee or expense. 
Again we must say that there are no strings attached to this an- 
nouncement, Many have already written us that the realization 
ot our New York Shopper service has far exceeded our promises 
or their expectations. 


An exceptionally qualified woman was needed to 
head this enterprise, so we ran over the list of the women now 
in charge of institutions for shopping. We didn’t go to the 
weak head of a strong organization, or the strong head of a weak 
organization, but picked out the strongest and most talented head 
of the largest and most successful shopping organization in the 
country. We sent for Mrs. Charlotte Birdsall Williams, pur- 
chasing manager of the Woman’s Domestic Guild of America, 
told her all about the department, and put it in her hands. The 
shopping bills of hundreds of women are being cut 25 per cent., 
energy and time are being saved them, and, at the cost of a 
postage stamp, they are put in touch with the lowest prices and 
latest fashions which only the great metropolis can offer. 


Our Fiction is broad, clean, and spirited. Every 
story that appears in our columns can be read aloud to every 
member of the family, We have some new ones by William 
Hamilton Osborne, Chauncey Thomas, Porter Emerson Browne, 
Zona Gale, Martha McCulloch-Williams, Charles F. Martin, 
Mabel Martin, Harriet Prescott Spofford, T. Jenkins Hains, 
Montague Glass, and other story-tellers who are endeared to 
our readers. 


The art work in Success Macazine for 1907 
more than ever before, one of its strongest features. Twelve new 
creations in cover designs are already being planned for, We 
promise that they will be more handsome than anything we have 
ever yet produced. The inside pages will be adorned by the 


clever artists whose portraits appear on this page. 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Success Magazine 


Description and Best Combination Offers 





AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 


Regular price, $1.80 a year—15c. single copy. This is 
pre-catinentiy the magazine that entertains—160 pages of 

st fiction every month. A complete novel (which, if 
published in cloth book form, would sell for $1.50) in 
every issue. Hence, a year’s subscription to ‘ Ainslee’s 
Magazine” is equivalent toa purchase of $18.00 worth 
of books alone, to say nothing about the scores of short 
stories, poems andessays. Monthly. 

IN CLUBS 

Ainslee’s Magazine with 


Success Magazine... . .. . 4. 
Success and Woman’s Home Companion 
Success and Review of Reviews . . . . 
Success, Woman’s Home Companion and 

Review of Reviews . . . 


Regular Our 
Price Price 


$2.80 $2.50 
380 3.15 
5:80 3.85 
680 4.50 





AMERICAN BOY 


A profusely illustrated monthly for boys, with the 
largest circulation ever attained by a boys’ magazine. 
The most practical and entertaining magazine in the 
world for young Americans. Covers in colors. Pages 
size of ‘Ladies’ Home Journal.” Departments relating to 
all boy hobbies edited by experts, such as stamps, coins, 
curios, photography, amateur journalism, puzzles, me- 
chanics, electricity, biography, and athletics. It is doing 
more for the entertainment, uplift, and encouragement o 
boys than any other agency. $1.00 a year. 

IN CLUBS 
A r Regular Our 
The American Boy with Price Price 


Success Magazine . ..... . « « $2.00 $9.65 
Success and Woman's Home Companion 3.00 30 
Success and Review of Reviews . - - 5.00 3.00 
Success, Woman's Home Companion and 

Review of Reviews .... 


3.65 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


_ Weekly, 24 o> pages, is the oldest agricultural paper 
in the world, and the ONLY ———— NEWS paper, 
giving the agricultural news of the day as no other period- 
ical attempts to do. In practical agriculture and the allied 
arts it has a staff with which that of no other agricultural 
, weekly can compare. But it is not for farmers only. 
is the one periodical that no owner of a country place 
can afford to be without. Weekly. $1.50 a year. 
IN CLUBS Regular Our 
Country Gentleman with Price Price 
Success Magazine oe oe 2 ew we 6 $250 $2.00 
Success and Woman’s Home Companion 3.50 2.65 
Successand Review of Reviews .. $50 33S 
Success, Woman’s Home Companion and 
7 ‘. 4.00 


eview of Reviews 6.50 





COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 

In many ways it is a mew ‘‘ Country Life in America” 
that the publishers offer for 1907. In addition to its won- 
derful photographs and _ articles, which cover the whole 
field of country and outdoor activities such as gardening, 
farming, home-building, sports, nature and the rest, 
the magazine will have a number of new departments. 
* The Homebuilder’s Supplement,” ‘* The Nature Club of 
America,” “* Stable and Kennel,”’ and “Stock and Poul- 
try.” Monthly. $4.00 per year. 

IN CLUBS 

Country Life in America with Price 


Success Magazine . ...... . . $5.00$4.00 
Success and Woman's Home Companion 6.00 4.65 
Success and Review of Reviews . . . . 8.00 §.35 
Success, Woman's Home Companion and 

a ee 6.00 


Regular 
Price 


Our 


Review of Reviews 9.00 








AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


The American Magazine is now owned and edited by 
Ida M. Tarbell, F. Dunne (Mr. Dooley), Lincoln 
Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, William Allen White and 
John S. Phillips—" The most notable and aggressive mag- 
azine writers and managers in the world,” says a contem- 
porary. ‘Ihe American is crowded with good reading, 
timely articles, great fiction, beautiful pictures. You can- 
not afford to be without it. Don’t fail to order it with 
your year’s reading. Monthly. $1.00 per year. 

IN CLUBS Regular Our 
The American Magazine with Price Price 
Success Magazine... . . .. « « $200$ 
Successand Woman's Home Companion 3.00 
Success and Review of Reviews - «  §-00 
Success, Woman’s Home Companion and 
Review of Reviews ... ++... 6.00 


1.65 
2.30 
3.00 
3.65 





APPLETON’S MAGAZINE 


Appleton’s Magazine is an immediate success wher- 
ever it isseen; it has taken its place in the front rank of 
the greatest monthly publications. The publishers struck 
the Cie-aote of popularity when they placed the annual 
subscription price at $1.50; at the-same time they main- 
tained the quality of a $3.00 periodical, as is evident from 
their list of contributors, which includes Hall Caine, 
Edith Wharton, Margaret Deland, Myra Kelly, Robert 
W. Chambers, Booth Tarkington, etc. Monthly. 


IN CLUBS 
Appleton’s Magazine with 
Success Magazine...» «+ + « « 
Success and Woman’s Home Companion 
Success and Review of Reviews . . 
Success, Woman’s Home Companion and 
Review of Reviews. . «+ + «+ © « 


Regular Our’ 
Price Price 

$2.50 $2.00 
3.50 2.65 
5.50 3.35 


6.50 4.00 


Special Offers 
Success Magazine, si.o0 $4 ior 


05 


Woman’s Home 
Companion, 1.00 
$2.00 





Woman’s Home 
Companion, s1.00 $ 

Review of Reviews, 3.00 

St. Nicholas (scv:) 3.00 


Success Magazine, 1.00 
$8.00 


Our Prico 


For all 





CENTURY MAGAZINE 


In the magazine world the one by which the rest are 
measured has always been, and is to-day,‘* The Century.” 
The coming year will be one of the most brilliant in its 
history,—three serial novels, including Mrs. Burnett’s 
great international novel, ‘‘ The Shuttle;” contributions 
from President Roosevelt and Secretary Taft; articles 
supplementing the famous Century War Series, “‘ How 
the War Was Financed,” “Lincoln in the Telegraph 
Office,” etc. Superb color work. Monthly. $4.00 per year. 

IN CLUBS 
The Century Magazine with 

Success Magazine . .. « 2» » + « » a e 

Success and Woman’s Home Companion 6.00 

Success and Review of Reviews . . « SOD 

Success, Woman's Home Companion and 

Review of Reviews . « « + « « 


Regular Our 
Price Price 


$4.75 
5.40 
6.10 


9.00 6.75 





COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine has passed to the front 
rank among American monthly periodicals, and every 
issue is of exceeding interest and value. In each and 
every issue can be found at least one feature of such para- 
mount importance and universal interest as to dominate 
the magazine world for that month. ‘‘ The best, no matter 
what it costs,”is a motto which has made the Cosmopoli- 
tan resemble no magazine except the Cosmopolitan. 
Monthly, $1.00 a year. 

IN CLUES . ; Regular Our 
Cosmopolitan Magazine with Price Price 


Success Mcgasine . . .... +. +» + $2.00 $19.65 
Success and Woman’s Home Companion 3.00 2.30 
Success and Review of Reviews. . . - 500 3.00 
Success, Woman’s Home Companion and 
Review of Reviews rae - 600 3.65 





DELINEATOR 


It is the most comprehensive magazine for woman that 
can be devised, speaking with authority in relation to all 
clothing and its changes in style, the hundred and one 
accessories of dress, millinery and how to make it, all 
branches of fancy as well as plain needlework, guiding 
her through the intricacies of the kitchen, or social mat- 
ters, providing special reading for the children, touching 
every feature of her life within or without the home. Not 
to be bought for less than its full regular price, except 
in the following combination : 


Our 
Price 


Regular 
Price 
$1.00) 
1.00 
1-00 | $3.65 
.oo J 


Success Magazine 

McClure’s Magazine 
’lineator . ... 

World’s Work 


FARMING 


. Doubleday, Page & Company publishes “ Farming ” It 
is an illustrated home magazine of the living and growing 
things on the farm. It is unlike other farm papers inas- 
much as it is produced on the same scale of excellence as 
the general magazine. Printed on the finest paper, illus- 
trated with the finest photographs, and containing no 
Py ape oN nor ‘mother gossip,” it is full of clever arti- 
cles by authorities, helping to make the farmer more profi- 
cient and his farm more productive. Monthly. $1.00a year. 

IN CLUBS 
Farming with 


Success Magasine . . . ww 2 a 4 $2.00 $1.65 
Success and Woman’s Home Companion 3.00 2.30 
Success and Review of Reviews . - 5.00 3.00 
Success, Woman’s Home Companion and 


Regular Our 
Price Price 


Review of Reviews . - - 600 3.65 





GARDEN MAGAZINE 


1s the first real gardening periodical ever published in this 
country. It is beautifully illustrated and superbly printed 
Twenty-five departments cover every branch of flower, 
vegetable and fruit growing, trees and shrubs, coldframes 
and hotbeds, lawns, indoor plants, etc., etc. It is filled 
each month with practical information and suggestion 
for making the garden and grounds more beautiful and 
productive. The double Spring Planting and Fall Plant- 
ing Numbers are indispensable. Monthly. $1.00 a year. 
IN CLUBS 
The Garden Magazine with 
Success Magazine . . oe eae 
Success and Vb oman’s Home Companion 300 2.30 
Success and Review of Reviews . + - §.00 3.00 
Success, Woman's Home Companion and 
Review of Reviews ye datlt de 


Our 


Regular 
yi Price 


rice 


$2.00 $1.65 


6.00 3.65 





- GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


““Good Housekeeping” is one of the most practical 
of all the household magazines, and one of the 
brightest and most refreshing of periodicals for general 
reading. Its contents are varied, yet inspiring to nobler 
effort. In a word, “Good Housekeeping” is a cheery, 
helpful, strong companion for the entire household. It is 
handsomely illustrated, full of vim, and pleasing alike 
to old and young. It reaches over a million readers. 
Monthly. $1.00 per year. 

IN CLUBS Regular Our 
Good Housekeeping with 7 lie 

Success Magazine. . . . ... . . $200 $1.65 

Success and Woman's Home Companion 3.00 2.30 

Success and Review of Reviews . . . . 5.00 3.00 

Success, Woman's Home Companion and 

Review of Reviews : - . - 600 3.65 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


With 1907 ‘“‘ Harper’s Bazar” will enter upon the for 
tieth year of its career—an even broader, greater field than 
the one it has filled so admirably in the past. It will con- 
tinue to be the magazine of the up-to-date woman who 
wishes to be abreast or a little ahead of the times. It will 
still be the court of final appeal in all questions of fashion, 
entertainment, household decoration, and good form. But 
it will be more than this. It will be ‘* guide, philosopher, 
and friend’’ to countless women of less experience, less 
opportunity, simpler ideals. Monthly. $1.00a year. 

IN CLUBS 
Harper’s Bazar with 
Success Magazine ee or ae ee 
Success and Woman's Home Companion 
Success and Review of Reviews . es 
Success, Woman's Home Companion and 
Review of Reviews. . .. . 


HOUSE AND GARDEN 


As life centers in the home, it is always the desire of 
those who really live to surround themselves with the 
most beautiful things that their means can obtain. Nat- 
urally, therefore, ‘‘House and Garden” is of special 
interest to persons having their own homes. 

Each number is profusely illustrated. The articles are 
written by the highest authorities on each subject. and 
not in a technical way. Easy to understand. Monthly. 
$3.00 a year. 

IN CLUBS Regular Our 
House and Garden with Price Price 


Success Magazine o2 op ww to OO SRD 
Success and Woman's Home Companion 5.00 3.40 
Success and Review of Reviews . . . . 7.00 4.910 
Success, Woman’s Home Companion and 

Review of Reviews. . 1... 1... 


Regular Our 
Price Price 


$2.00 $1.65 
3.00 2.30 
5.00 3.00 


6.00 3.65 





8.00 4.75 





ETUDE 


The leading musical monthly for the music lovers in the 
home and in the studio. Each issue contains inspiring 
talks on music and music study; about the great com- 
posers, classic and modern; the great artists of the day; 
stories, puzzles, etc. for children ; departments for young 
teachers, singers, organists, violinists ; 12 pieces of new 
and standard music, vocal and instrumental, solos and 
duets, especially suited to the taste of the general musical 
public. onthly. $1.50 per year. 


IN CLUBS 
The Etude with 
Success Stapagine ee 


Success and Woman's Home Companion 3.50 2.65 
Success and Review of Reviews .. . 


Regular Our 
Price Price 


$2.50 $2.60 





5.50 3.35 
Success, Woman’s Home Companion and 


eview of Reviews + 650 4.00 





INDEPENDENT 


“ The Independent” is not the organ of any party, sect, 
or publishing house. It is a progressive illustrated week/ 
magazine of current events,discussion and criticism whic 
for fifty-seven years has maintained a high rank among 
American periodicals for scholarship and high ideals. It 
contains sixty pages of reading matter divided into these 
four important departments: ‘* The Survey of the World,” 
‘* Editorials,” ‘Signed Articles,” ‘‘ Book Reviews.” 
Monthly. $2.00 a year. 


IN CLUBS 
The Independent with 
Success Magasine . ... «2 +.+ +> 
Success and Woman’s Home Companion 
Success and Review of Reviews . ae 
Success, Woman’s Home Companion and 


Regular Our 
Price Price 


$3.00 $2.35 
= 3.00 
.00 3.70 
7.00 4.35 


eview of Reviews 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


“‘Lippincott’s Magazine” offers more for the price 
than any other high grade periodical. Each number con- 
tains, complete, a popular novel by novelists of power, 
and issued exclusively in advance of book publication. 
These fascinating novels are just long enough for a lon 
evening. A half dozen varied short stories brightly tol 
ty masters of the craft; clever papers of present-day in- 
terest; genuine poetry; and “the most widely quoted 
humor section in America,” are in each number. Monthly 
$2.50 a year. 

IN CLUBS 
Lippincott’s Magazine with Price 

Success Magazine $3.50 $2.50 

Success and Woman's Home C ‘umpanion 450 3.15 

Success and Review of Reviews . 650 3.85 

Success, Woman's Home Companion and 

Review of Reviews. . . . 1. « « e 7-50 


Regular Our 


Price 


4.50 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


James Creelman’s character studies of the constructive 
men of the country, and his fascinating presentation of 
the gigantic problems of the day, are making ‘‘ Pearson’s ” 
a leader in national journalism. 

‘Pearson’s” old unique distinctiveness as the maga- 
zine of intense fiction and the creator of Captain Kettle 
Monsieur A. V., and Don Q., will be strong supported 
during 1907 by its old favorite authors with the addition 
of David Graham Phillips, Alfred Henry Lewis, Marriott 
Watson, and Melville D. Post. Monthly. $1.50 year. 


IN CLUBS 
Pearson’s Magazine with 


Success Magazine . 

Success and W. oman’ s "Home Companion - : 

Success and Review of Reviews - « §§0 

Success, Woman's Home C magneton and 
Review of Reviews 


Regular 
Price 


Our 

Price 

o $2.00 
2.65 


3.35 


6.50 4.00 





LITTLE FOLKS 


The tenth volume of * Little Folks” begins November, 
1906. With the first number it took rank as the best mag- 
azine for little children. It has, and holds, the largest 
cre ulation any such magazine ever had. ‘There’s a rea- 
son! It is because the best children’s editors, Charles 
Stuart Pratt and Ellis Parman Pratt, and the best chil- 
dren’s authors and artists, have worked together to make it 

and because it delights the children, and the parents, too! 
Monthly. $1.004 year. 
IN CLUBS 
Regular Our 
Little Folks with Price Price 
Success Magazine . $2.00 $1.65 
Success and Woman's Home ( ompanion 3.00 2.30 
Success and Review of Reviews 5.00 3.00 
Success, Woman's Home Companion and 
Review of Reviews . ‘a 6.00 3.65 





McCLURE’S 


s for you, your wife, your children—your household. Its 
tion represents the freshest invention and the highest 
terary quality. Its articles are always clear and fasci- 
nating accounts of world important matters in science, 
irt, politics, sociology, etc. It is a strong magazine that 
wldly investigates questions, frankly faces issues, and 
is ihe courage of its convictions. Not to be — for 
ss than its full regular price except in the following 
ymbination : 
Regular Our 
Price Price 
$1.00) 
1.00 | 
1.00 | $3.65 


Success Ma, 
WeClure's 
Delineator 
World’s Work 


gazine 
Max: rzine 





METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


\ magazine for the Americanhome. A magazine for 
ie entire family. A magazine that publishes the most 
nportant articles; the best fiction and verse; the most 
ttractive art work—this is the Metropolitan. The news 
f the world is gathered and illustrated each month in the 

partment * The World at Large rhe Metropolitan 

the great exponent of cheerfulness and sanity. You 

ed it every month. No serials. Each number complete 
itself. Monthly. $1.50 a year. 

IN CLUBS ‘is 

The Metropolitan puna with Vrice 


Success Magazine . : . . $2.50 $1.65 
Success and man’s Home C mpanion 350 2.30 
Su rechten ew of Reviews . 50 3.00 
Success. Woman's Home Comfanion and 

3.65 


Revicw of Reviews . . « « « « « 6.50 


Regular 
Price 





NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


When the ‘* National 
essarily thinks ot 


Magazine” is mentioned, one 
. person named Joe Chapple, whose 
blication occupies a distinctive place among American 
riodicals. It has a colloquial, triendly, personal tone, 
dis likea letter from home each month. Monthly. $1.00 
ear. 


IN CLUBS ; , 
. _ ° tegular 
National Magazine with Price 
Success Magazine . oe ‘ ‘ 
Success and Woman's Home Companion 
. ess and Review of Reviews 


ss. Voman's Hi me Compani 
{ View f Revi ws 


Our 
Price 


n wind 





OUTING MAGAZINE 


the wholesome, hopeful, national magazine of the 
erican outdoors, It expresses in a vigorous, humanly 
resting way the essential things in American lite 
rkand play. It has an idea t never merely happens. 
articles have the grip of personal experience; its fiction 
the best contemporary American literature. Its circula- 
n has increased more rapidly during the past year than 
t of any other mayazine of its price. Why? Monthly. 
oa year. 
IN CLUBS 
he Outing Magazine with 


Success Magazine 
Success and i oman’s Home 5.00 3.00 
Success and Review of Reviews 


7.00 3.70 
Success. Woman’s Home Companion and 


| Review of Reviews. . . . ss - 8.00 


Regular Our 
Price Price 


$4.00 $2.35 


mpanion 


4.35 





READER MAGAZINE 


““The Reader” is a magazine for Americans who de- 
sire wholesome entertainment, trustworthy information, 
and intelligent comment on the manifold activities of our 
national life. It contains fiction by famous authors, 
achievement stories by expert reporters, leaders by lead- 
ing men, and short stories by masters of the art. Among 
the important features for 1907 will be timely articles on 
South America by Albert Hale, and the eagerly expected 
novel by the author of “The House me Thousand 
Candles. Monthly. $3.00 a year. 


IN CLUBS 
. . R lar Our 
The Reader Magazine with Price” Price 


Success Magazine . - $4.00 $2.38 
Success and Woman's "Home Companion 5.00 3.00 
Success and Review of Reviews . . . .00 3.70 
Success, Woman's Home Companion and 

Review of Keviews . . + «22 « 800 435 








Special Offer 
Review of Reviews 
o St. Nicholas(c:") 


Our Price 


Success Magazine 


For all three 


Woman’s Home 
Companion, 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


am he one magazine I feel I must take,” ‘‘ Indispensa- 
ble,” ** The world under a field-glass,”—these are some of 
the comments one hears from noted readers of the “ Re- 
view of Reviews.” 





Public events and issues are authorit atively and lucidly 
explained in Dr. Albert Shaw’s “ Progress of the World:” 
current history is depicted in caricé ature in the unique car- 
toon department ; and in-addition the magazine contains 
more original m< ater and illustrations than most month- 
hes. Monthly. $3.00a year. 


See Special Offers. 





ST. NICHOLAS 


‘The best child’s periodical in the world,” 
ro Whittier, calledit. It was so in his time and it is so 
to-day. By no other means can so broad an education be 
conferred upon the child as from the pages of ** St. Nicho- 
las,” where can be found only the ées¢ in literature and 
art. If there are children in your home, give them this 
influence and give it to them this year. Monthly. $3.00 
1 year. 


is what the 


IN CLUBS 
St. Nicholas (new sub.) with 
Success and Woman's Home Companion . » $3.00 
Success and Review of Reviews ‘ 3.70 
Success, Woman’s Home serene and 
Review of Reviews - 800 4.35 
For renewal subscriptions add 6. 30 am above prices. 


Regular Our 
Price Price 





SUBURBAN LIFE 


‘“‘Suburban Life” is a large magazine beautifully 
printed on coated paper and profusely illustrated. Itis 
devoted to country life and suburban living, and deals 

with the enjoyments and possibilities of this ideal life. It 
is practical in contents, varied in subject matter and illus- 
trations. ‘The garden, the orchard, house building, home 
furnishings, poultry and kindred side lines are discussed by 
writers of experience. Monthly. $1.50 a year. 


IN CLUBS 
Suburban Life with 


Success Magazine . ‘ 

Success and Woman's "Home Companion 

Success and Rev ew of Reviews 

Success, Woman's Home ceapeene and 
Review of Reviews 


Regular Our 
Price Price 


$2.50 $2.08 
3.50 
5. 50 530 


6.50 3.65 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


enters upon its tenth year with an editorial plan and 
policy differing from that of any other existing periodical. 
It aims to be the one indispensable magazine in the 
home—“ The Great Home Magazine of America ”’—inter- 
esting and valuable’ almost equally to the father, the 
mother, and the older sons and daughters. It stands for 
the highest ideals in home life, and for national, civic, and 
business honesty in public life. While still — asa 
foundation principle the idea of /sfiration and Upiift. 
it has broadened into a tar wider field, and deals with all 
> stirrie vital problems of human interest—the Work 
2 World in the lighter and more eo F 
Serial and Short Stories it will present the best work 
a most brilliant writers of the day; and, finally, in its 
cial Departments, covering The Home Life and the 
too. lie, perhaps, its greatest strength in the family circle 
—the reason for the million and a half readers which 
it possesses to-day, after but nine years of life. 
See Special Offers. 





WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


is the result of thirty years’ experience in - ublishing — 
helpful, intimate things that women want to know. Twelve 
helpful departments edited by such specialists as Grace 
Margaret Gould, in fashions, Fanny Merrick_Farmer, in 
cooking; Mrs. Margaret Sangster and Anna Steese Rich- 
ardson appear each month. Amon ; other contributors 
are Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mary Wilkins Freeman, 
Jack London, and Kate Douglas Wig: in. America’s “grand 
old man,”—Dr. Edward Everett Hale,—is a monthly con- 
tributor to the ‘‘ Woman’s Home Companion.” Monthly. 
$1.00 a year. 
See Special Offers. 





WORLD TO-DAY 


“The World To-Day” is a monthly world-review. Itis 
not made up of clippings from other publications, but ob- 
tains its articles from original sources. It mirrors the life 
of the world in all its phases, and by its method -" — 
ment makes fact as entertaining as fiction. /¢ is bright, 
cheerful, and inspiring. Illustrations in colors. Sal 
$1.50 a year. Its remarkable quality and low price make 
it an exceptional magazine bargain. 


IN CLUBS 
The World To-Day with 


Success Magazine cS 
Success and Woman's Home Companion 
Success and Review of Reviews 
Success, Woman's Home Co ee and 
Review of Reviews 


Regular Our 
Price Price 





pgcorgees WORK 


edited by Walter H. Page, covers the whole subject of the 
world’s activities ein a power of human interest and a 
directness of method that gives an optimistic view of the 
eople and events of the time. Its articles are backed u 
by numerous photographic portraits and pictures which 
are more illustrative and convincing than other pictures 
could be. The reader gets the facts both in text and 
illustration. Not to be bought for Icss than its full regular 
price except in the following combination: 


Regular Our 
Price Price 
Success Magazin $1.00) 
McClure's Magazin 1.00 
Delineator a a eee ee eer 1.00 - $3.65 
fe? i ee 3.00 


3-00) 





YACHTING 
Edited by Lawrence Perry. The new national magazine 
of poe power boating, canoeing, rowing and allied 
sports. It covers these “subjects in broad, interesting, 
practical articles by men who knowtheir subjects and are 
authorities on what they write. It is the first magazine 
of general yachting interest published in this country. 
‘It brings the tang of the salt sea, the feel of the free wind 
rush, and the exhilaration of the open places.” Finely 
printed; superbly illustrated. Monthly. $3.00 a year. 


IN CLUBS Regular 
Yachting with — 


Success Magazine $4 ro $2.25 
Success and Woman's Home Companion 5.00 3.0 
Successand Review of Reviews . . . . ye 3.70 


Success, Woman's Home Gupte and 
Review of Reviews 4.35 


Our 
Price 


8.00 
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literature in the home. 


together into one “ Library ”’ 


AUTHORS 

MAS NELSON PAGE 
ANDER MATTHEWS 
AkKD TAYLOR 
ANK R. STOCKTON 
RY JAMES 
P. MircHELL 
RK BENJAMIN 
VARD BELLAMY 
\. JANVIER 
\. STEPHENS 

H. H. BoyESEN 

H. C. BUNNER 





ERT WEBSTER 
Parsons LATHROP 
pb D. LLoyp 
WILLIS 
D FREDERIC 
IAM Henry BISHOP 


1. S.or Date” 
Eppy 
W. De ForREs1 
1 BROOKS 
D. MILLET 
E ARNOLD 
WHITE 
ARD KIp 


About the Contents 


[HIS magnificent library contains about 2,000 
iges of text, clearly and beautifully printed 
ivy paper. Within its covers are found 

y sixty stories, representing the best work of 

fty of the great American writers, (see list 
rhese stories are veritable gems of liter- 
Every story is complete in itself,—not 
mentary, as in many so-called ‘ libraries.” 
n literature of the present day is really the 

ell as the highest priced, produced in 

ld, simply because American authors are 

g pure, terse, vigorous English, and develop 
with skill and power without undue 


It is the cream of these stories only 
has gone into the “ Library of American 
ind the list of authors given above will 
how enormously valuable is such a library in 
where the mothers wish their children early 
m correct taste in literary matters. It is not 
much to say that, in variety of style, in richness 
terest, andin real value in the home, this set 
ks is absolutely unequaled, and we strongly 
urgently recommend it to our readers. 








vision it has given you of a world outside your own. 
It is with peculiar satisfaction, therefore, that we announce OUR GREAT FICTION LIBRARY OFFER 
for the coming season, and most strongly advise its acceptance by every single one of our readers. We have brought 


readers as the representative work of the best American writers. 


beautiful set of ten volumes, which we have named the 


Library of American Fiction 


10 Volumes—Richly Bound—l6mo,—Nearly 2,000 Pages 
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Special Introductory 


Offer 


Library of 
American Fiction, 


710 VOLUMES 


Express Paid by ‘‘ Success”’ 


SUCCESS, one year 


Our Price 
only 


$2.95 


for both. 








SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Our Great Fiction Library Offer 


A S OUR readers well know, we have always been strong advocates of good literature and the purchase of good 
Public libraries are excellent institutions in their way, but you can’t get half the 


real enjoyment out of a book unless you own it yourself and learn to love every dog-eared page of it for some bright 


a collection of stories which we can absolutely recommend to Success MaGazine 
In doing this we have purchased, from leading 


publishers and owners of special copyrighted stories, the right of compiling and manufacturing this exquisitely 


AUTHORS 


REBECCA HARDING Davis 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
FRANCES HopGson BURNETT 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 
Mary Hactiock Foorer 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
Mary Putnam Jacobi 
LUCKETIA P. Hacer 

MARY AGNES TINKER 

CELIA THAXTER 

Lina REDWOop FAIRFAX 
Mrs. L. W. CHAMPNEY 
OcTaveE THANET 

Louisk SrocKTON 
MARGARET FLoyp 

VirGinia W. Jounson 
Evizanberu D. B. SroppaRpD 
MILicENT WASHBURN SHINN 
JULIA SCHAYER 

A. A. Hayes 

James T. McKay 

Henry A. BEERS 

ALVEY A. ADE! 

CHARLES 5S. GAGE 

Cc. H. Waits 

Capr. ROLAND F. COFFIN 
CHARLES DE Kay 


About the Bookmaking 


ROM a bookmaking standpoint the © Libra: 
of American Fiction” is most beautiful. ‘| 

type is large, and the books are exquisitely print 
on a fine quality of toned paper, especially chos 
for this work. Each volume is strongly and 1 
bound in silver-gray watered cloth, which has | 
appearance of fine silk. In all respects th 
is a model of elegant workmanship. Th 
volumes will be carefully packed for shipme 
in a neat box. 


Our extraordinary “ Special Introductory (1! 
is made solely for the purpose of placing « 
sets in every city or town where it will adver 
itself and bring more orders. Our own subscri 
and readers will have the exclusive benefit o! 
low introductory prices. 


The offer is good for a limited time only 
will be withdrawn as soon as the first (small 
tion is exhausted. Prices to the general pu 
will then be advanced, but until we give not 
to this effect our readers and their friends may ti! 
advantage of the ‘Special Introductory Ofte 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Washington Square, New York City 
ee ee ae & 
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The House Founded On A Rock 


Shall stand. Build your fortunes on the rock foundation of Life Insurance. It has shielded 
thousands from want, educated thousands of young men and women, and started them 
in business. Write to-day for information of Policies, with Rates and Benefits at 


your age. Address Dept 33. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 





The buildings pictured above are owned and occupied by The Prudential Insurance Company of America, as its Home Office at Newark, N. J. | 
The extensive business of The Prudential requires in these home office buildings alone, the services of over two thousand employees. 
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I WANTTO 
SEND YOUMY 
MAGAZINE 


SIX MONTHS 


WANT every man and woman in this country who is 
ambitious, who wants to get ahead in the world, and make 
money, to see a copy of my magazine 


“The Money Maker’ 


The Money Maker is a handsome monthly magazine, 
printed in two colors and beautifully iliustrated. 

Every issue is filled with interesting, ixelpful articles that 
will teach you how to save money and to make a safe invest- 
ment of your savings. 

It will show you how you can invest a smaii sum ($5 
and up) each month in the safest of all securities (reai estate) 
and have it return you splendid profits—better than you can 
make in any other way. 

It will tell you how you can buy a lot in New York 
City—wonderful  moneymaking New York—by paying a 
little down and a little each month and how that lot should 
at least double in value while you are paying for it. 

Isn’t this worth knowing? 

Other people—in your own town perhaps—are making 
big money this way. You can do the same. 

The Money Maker is read each month by half a million 
people. 

These people are in every state—your own town—and 
thousands of them are following our advice with splendid 
results. 

You ought to be among them. 


Write me to-day—now—while you are thinking about it 
and give me your name and address. 


I will then send you the Money Maker for six months 


free. It won’t cost you a cent and you will be under no ob- 
ligation whatever. 


Address either office. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, -.) 


391 North American Bidg., PHILADELPHIA 
Suite 391, 25 West 42d St., NEW YORK 
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SIX 
AN IDEAL GIFT FOR PAIRS OF SOCKS 


THE MAN AT CHRISTMAS TIME In a ‘*Rich Holiday Box,’ $1.50 
- And for All Times Delivery Charges Prepaid in the U. S. upon Receipt of Price 


“Reliable Dealers Everywhere Sell Zaw#2ZB™ Socks” 
l'o get you acquainted with the MERITS of Srawhnie, PRODUCTS we offer this assortment 


£ COTTON SOCKS, put up m an —— ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY BOX. 
It contains TWO PAIRS EACH of the following THREE POPULAR STYLES: 


STYLE 19-S-9—BLACK. STYLE 3-S-8—RICH NAVY BLUE. 
STYLE 5-P-14—BLACK AND CARDINAL MIXTURE. 












Sizes 9 to 1114 inclusive. Be sure and specify size or sizes desired when ordenng. 
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